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PR EF ACE 


HE N we offer tothe TY a = 
0 !ction of ſermons compaed and preach- 
ed by an author ſo. pious, ſo learned, 


this kind, as the late Reverend Dr. 
Altham, it would be an injury to his memory to al- 


tempt to make any apology for it, 


Ve ſhall | only obſerve, that hed it were 
to be wild that the Reverend Author bad him; 
lived to reviſe the preſs, and to: publiſh theſe excel- 
lent pieces; yet we hope, that there will be no room 
to complain of the work having materially ſuffered 


on that account, after the faults taken notice of in 
the tables of Errata, are correfied, 


The reader will no doubt be edify d with bat divine 


ſtrain of piety, that noble fi implicity, and that happy 

force of argument, which run thro* theſe diſcourſes, 
and which are ſo well ſuited by their perſpicuit 

end 4 to every underſtanding ; and will be 


ot. [a] greatly 


1 
f 
1 
q 
| 
| 


ſo much celebrated for works of 


„ Prien 
_ greatly ſatisfy'd with the uſeful comments here con- 
"Fained upon the moſt important texts, as he will be 
thereby directed without perplexity in all the pratti- 
cal branches of his duty both publick and private, 
by the beſt and ſoundeſt precepts. | | 


And ſuch of the readers as were more imme- 
diately related to him by his paſtoral office, will 
hereby have the pleaſure, in a manner, to perpe- 
tuate to themſelves and poſterity the faithful inſtru- 
ions of ſo excellent a Monitor, by reading in print 
thoſe beautiful diſcourſes which they have had the 

happineſs to hear from his mouth; and which, no 
doubt, they have often wiſh*d for more enlarged 
memories to retain. In ſhort, they will by this 
means be enabled to revive, as one may ſay, their 
late deceaſed Paſtor, in the moſt eſſential- part of 
him, the beauties of his mind, and to deliver him 
down, adornd with all the graces of an edify- 
ing piety and ſound doctrine, to their lateſt deſcen- 
dans. | 


We ſhall content ourſelves with offering up our 
prayers to Almighty God, that all thoſe who either 
by a ſpiritual or temporal relation were dear ts 
this excellent Divine, as well as all others who may 
read his works here collected, may have the grace 
10 be influenced by his good example, or benefited 


bis pious inſtruftions, and then it will be juſtly ſaid, +, , 


- "hat, with regard to them, he has not preached in 
%* vain, 8 ; ng 
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2 S ERMONS on 5 
badge and characteriſtick of their profeſſion 
who own'd the Name of Chriſt, whilſt as 
yet Chriſtians knew better how to die than 
to diſpute, and none of them were yet ac- 
3 with that art, which ſhould teach 

em to make Religion a cloak or cover for 
any thing that was evil or immoral. 
They proclaim'd and prov'd the ſincerity 

of their doctrine, by the innocence and in- 

tegrity of their lives and converſations, and 
ſeal'd it with their blood. They counted it 
gain to die for Chriſt ; and great gain in- 
deed it was, not only to themſelves, who 

ain'd thereby an immortal crown of glory 
and happineis, but alſo to the Univerſal] 
Church of Chriſt ; for the conſtancy and 
perſeverance of dying martyrs ſtrengthen'd 
and confirm'd the faith of living confeſfors: 
and the piety of their death added many 
more to the church of Chriſt, not only of 
thoſe who were barely ſpectators of their 
patient and pious ſufferings, but many times 
alſo of their very perſecutors, themſelves. 

Thus have ſome, and not improbably, 
told us, that the dying prayers of the proto- 
martyr St. Stephen, which were ſent up to 
heaven in behalf of his perſecuting enemies 
the Jews, did there, the miraculous 
grace of God, obtain *. procure the con- 
verſion of St. Paul, who, as himſelf tells us, 
was ſtanding by, and conſenting alſo to the 
death of him, Acts viii. 1. And thus does 
: | Euſebius 


— 


"es 


IR ASS! AC 
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Euſebius tell us, that when St. James the 
apoſtle came to ſuffer martyrdom, his very 
accuſer ſeeing the conſtancy and piety of 
the apoſtle, and knowing full well the ma- 


- lice of his own accuſation, won by the ex- 


emplary goodneſs of the apoſtle, openly - 
profeſs d himſelf a Chriſtian, and, inſtead ; 
of his accuſer, became his fellow-ſufferer - 
and martyr, Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. Lib. 2. cap. 9. 
How comes it then to paſs, that this do- 
ctrine ſhould meet with ſuch a treatment 
in theſe days! Is the croſs of Chriſt become 
leſs glorious now than it was then, or the 
crown of martyrdom of leſs price and value 
than it was formerly? Are thoſe many 
ſaints and martyrs, whoſe glorious ſufferings , 
our Church does yet celebrate, and whom 
ſhe does propoſe to us, as ſo many patterns 
and examples for our imitation, at laſt be 
eſteem'd of as raſh men, and prodigal of 
their blood? Let us remember rather, that 
they were only obſtinate and obdurate ems, 
to whom the croſs of Chriſt became 9 \ 
bling-block ; ſuperſtitious and heathen Greeks, / 
by whom it was accounted fooliſhneſs. Let 
us lay aſide that lukewarm indifference, and 
unbeſeeming cowardice in Religion, which 
is too frequent among us. Let vs remem- 
ber, that in our Baptiſm we were ſign d 
with the ſign of the Croſs, in token that 
hereafter we ſhould not be aſham'd to con- 
feſs the faith of Chriſt crucify'd,' and man- 
RE | fully 


4 SERMONS on 
fully to fight under his banner, againſt fin, 
the world, and the devil, and that we ſhould 
continue Chriſt's faithful ſoldiers and ſer- 
vants unto our lives end. Let us, when 


carnal and worldly-minded men, thro' fears 


and jealouſies of I know-not-what perſecu- 
tion- and tyranny, would perſuade us into 


practices unbecoming the innocence of our 
profeſſion, and which may deſervedly bring 


upon us as great calamities as can poſſibly 
befall us under the ſharpeſt perſecution: 


Let us, I fay, then in patience poſſeſs our 


fouls, and, if the danger be indeed immi-- 


nent, let us make uſe of that old, but very 
ſtrong and prevalent artillery of the Church, 
our prayers and tears, with all ſubmiſſion 
to our Saviour's command, if it be our lot 
ſo to do, taking up our croſs and following 


him; which practice he has not only com- 
manded, but preſcrib'd us alſo by his own 


example; for tho”, as he tells St. Peter, he 
could have commanded more than twelve 


Legions of angels to have reſcu'd him from 
his enemies the Jeus, yet did he only pray 
to his Father, that, if it were poflible, This 
cup might paſs from him; yet with this ſub- 
miſſion to his Father's will, Nevertheleſs, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. 


And this example was fairly copy'd by the 
Chriſtians of the primitive times, who, tho 


they were very numerous, and able not only 


to have freed themſelves from perſecution and 


tyranny, 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 5 
tyranny, but alſo to have-cruſh'd Paganiſm, - 
if they would have lifted up their {words 
againſt their Emperors; ſo numerous, I ſay, 
were they, that we find Trajan, aſter his 
conqueſt of the Eaſt, did baniſh 1 1000 of 
them out of his army ; which ſentence was 
with all patience ſubmitted to. And Ter- 
tullian tells us, that the Chriſtians within 
the Empire were more numerous than all 
their enemies without, Moors, Germans, 
Parthians, &c. | . 

Tho' therefore they were thus able to 
have freed themſelves from all danger of 
tyranny and perſecution, yet did they well 
know alſo, that all revenge was to be. per- 
mitted to God alone; that the doctrine of 
Chriſtianity taught nothing but calmneſs, 
quiet and ſubmiſſion, an unreſerv d obedi- 
ence to all thoſe in whoſe hands the go- 
vernment of us is intruſted, and an entire 
reſignation of ourſelves to all the diſpoſitions 
of the Divine Will, ſeem they never ſo ſe- 
vere upon us. They knew, that if they 

took the ſword by private authority againſt 
the publick magiſtrate, they ſbould deſerved- 
ly periſh by the Sword; and that when 
they ſuffer d upon theſe accounts, the 
blackneſs and immorality of the evil-doer 
would darken and overſhadow the bright- 
neſs and glory of the martyr. ' For what 
glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your 
own faults, ye take it patiently? But if 


3 when 


— 


6 SERMONS» 
"when ye do well, and ſuffer for it, ye take it 
. patiently, this is acceptable with God. From 
which words, after our Saviour's and theſe 


primitive n ſet before us, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, | 


I. That there is a fuffering” for our 
own faults, which we ought not to 
glory in, but be aſham'd of, and ſorry 

for it; For what glory is it, if when 
2 are buffeted for your own faults, Je 
tate it patiently? 


11. That there is a ſuffering for well- 
doing, in which we ought to glory 


and rejoyce, for this is acceptable with 
God. 


III. That both theſe ſufferings, whether 


for our own faults, or for well-doing, 
_ muſt be taken patiently. 


And, 1. That there is a ſuffering for our 
| own faults, which we ought not fo 
glory in, but to be gſham'd of, and 


ſorry for 16. 


That all faults do require and deſerve a 
puniſhment, is, I think, plain, both from 
the laws of God and nature. And the com- 
mon polity of the world declares as much 


to us, becauſe it is peculiarly-exereis'd in 
TW: he 


| 7 | * 
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the promulgation of laws for the reſtraining 
of enormities, and does always annex penal- 
ties to the breach of them. | 
Grotius tells us, that pæna eff malum 
paſſionis, propter malum actionis, i. e. If 
< we have committed evil, we muſt alſo 
© ſuffer evil for the commiſſion of it. And 
one part of the deſign of this ſort of ſuffer- 
ing or puniſhment is, to reduce the offender 
to a ſenſe of ſhame or ſorrow for the evil 
he hath committed, that when he ſees the 
conſequences of his enormities, he may 
thereby become aſham'd or afraid to com- 
mit the like any more. | 
And thus ought we every day to ſuffer, 
ſince every day we fin; and indeed, ſuch 
ſuffering ſuch ſhame and ſorrow, is the daily 
confeſſion of our fins, and repentance for 
them, which every Chriſtian makes, or at 
leaſt ought to make; and ſo far are we from 
glorying or rejoycing in this ſuffering, that, 
with all dejectedneſs and confuſion of face, 
we ought to proſtrate ourſelves before the 
God of mercy. \ 
But to bring this home to temporal pu- 
niſhments, where it will be more plain and 
more ſenſibly evident to us, few, I think, 
there are, who, when their vices have de- 
ſervedly brought them to a publick exam- 
ple, that will be proud of it. The whip- 
ping-poſt or the gallows are not ſuch pre- 
ferments as are much courted, or highly 
B 4 valu'd; 
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valu'd ; and tho' ſome may ſeem to pride 
themſelves and glory in the commiſſion of 
evil, yet, when they are brought to the pu- 
niſhment of it, they are aſham'd of them- 
ſelves and actions too. 

And there is good reaſon why they ſhould . 
be aſham'd of them, upon a threefold ac- | 
count : 

Fin, Upon account of their own per- 
ſons, and thoſe who have any relation to 
them: They ought to be aſham d of their 
actions for that ignominy and diſgrace 
which they have brought upon themſelves, 
and upon thoſe who have any relation to, 
or acquaintance with them. 

Secondly, Upon account of the government 
or ſociety they live under. They ought to 
be ſorry for and aſham'd of their actions, 
| becauſe they have been ſuch wicked ſubjects, 
becauſe, —_—_ they ought in duty to have 
obſerv d the rules, and preſervd the peace 
of the government, they have, inſtead there- 
of, ſo far provok d — juſtice of it, as to 
cauſe it to expoſe them to publick puniſh- 
ment, partly to reduce them to peace, quiet- 
neſs, and good order again, and partly for 
examples to others, to Fright them from : 
the ſame endeavours. 

But, Thirdly, and moſt ein upon 
Fa account of God Almighty. They ought . 
to be ſorry for and aſham'd of their acti- 
ons 8 the account of God Almighty, 

LY X Ge becauſe, 
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becauſe, let them be aſſur d, that altho 
by concealing their wickedneſs they may 
eſcape the ſhame and ignominy which 
would accrue to their perſons from ſuch 
actions, and avoid the temporal puniſhment 
which is due to them from the government, 
yet can they not conceal or hide it from 
God Almighty, nor any otherwiſe avoid his 
certain puniſhment for it, but by ſuch ſhame 
and penitential ſorrow for their faults. 
Thus therefore, when ſuffering is the 
conſequence of faults, ought ſhame and ſor- 
row to be the conſequence. of ſuch ſuffer- 
ing. And this it is that coſt che primitive 
Chriſtians ſo many apologies, wherein they 
did not ſo much deprecate the fury of their 
perſecutors, as vindicate - themſelves — 
thoſe pretended crimes which were objected 
againſt them, thereby endeavburing to ſeoure 
to chemſelves, fince they muſt ſuffer, che 
honour of ſuffering for well. giv 
Thus doth Athenagoras in bis Apol ogy 
for the Chriſtians,-after the enumeration of 
thoſe enormities which were objected to 
them, freely declare, AM ei . & n ral, 
&c. If theſe things which are thus alledg'd 
* againſt us be true, then hurry us to racks 
and tortures; ſpare no age or ſex, for 
thoſe are crimes worthy the ſevereſt puniſh» 
ments. But if the honefty of our lives 


man, our conſtant loyalty and obedience 
to 


and converſations, both before God and 
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© to you our emperors, to your families and 
empire, ſhall appear to you, we defire no 
more than that common protection, which 
is afforded your other ſubjects. But if the 
truth be the thing quarrell'd at, and offen- 
ſive in us, we are ready patiently, and 
* with all ſubmiſſion, to lay down our lives 
* for it, rather than forego it. 

And in this fort of ſuffering they were 
ſo far from thinking themſelves under a 
deſerv d puniſhment, that they had all the 
. reaſon in the world to rejoyce in it. Thus 
doth St. Cyprian in his Apology tell the 
Heathen a governor, Cum in ſenſu doloris it 
omne quod punit, manifeſtum eſt eum, non e 
participem pane tuæ, quem tecum videas non 
dolere; i. e. Since the deſign of puniſhment 
is to bring the perſon to a ſenſe of ſorrow 
* for his faults, think not that we look upon 

* your perſecutions as puniſhments due to 

us, fince you find us fo far from being 
. © grievd with them, that they are matter 
© of great rejoycings to us. 

Now that this joy could not ariſe from 
the nature of the perſecutions themſelves, is 
plain, becauſe all calamities, as ſuch, are 
in their nature grievous, and' we may law- 
fully, and by the pattern and example of 
our Saviour himſelf, with ſubmiſſion to the 
will and providence of God, pray, that 
the cup may paſs from us. This joy there- 
fore, this ſpiritual rejoycing, muſt ariſe 
from 
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from the comfort of a good conſcience 
within them. They knew they had dif- 
charg'd a good conſcience both towards God 
and man, and therefore could aſſure them- 
ſelves, that whatever they ſuffer d here, how- 
ever undeſervedly, ſhould be plentifully re- 
warded to them hereafter, even beyond all 
merit or deſert. | 15 
How glorious was then the ſtate of Chri- 

ſtianity, when the profeſſors of it durſt 
confidently appeal even to their Heathen 
judges for the innocence and integrity of 
their lives! Thus Minutius Felix, another 
of the early Chriſtian writers, in his A 
logetick Dialogue, ſays to his Heathen ad- 
verſary, De veſtro numero carcer exeſtuat, 
Chriſtianus ibi nullus, niſi aut reus ſue reli- 
gionis aut profugus. 3 

The Heathen priſons were indeed full, but 
it was with malefactors of their own perſua- 
ſion: or if there were any Chriſtians amongſt 
them, as it often happen'd that there were 
many, yet were they ſuch as were guilty of 
nothing elſe, but only being Chriſtians. They 
remembred, and carefully obſerv'd that rule 
which was given them by the apoſtle, as 
we find it in the 1ſt Epiſtle of St. Peter, 
Ch. iv. ver. 15, 16. Let no one of you ſujer 
as a murderer, or a thief, or as a buſy-body 
in other mens matters. But if any of you 
ſuffer as a Chriſtian, let him not be aſhamed, 
but glorify God upon that account. 
They 
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wn They had not yer learnt to cloak any 
villanies under the cover and pretence of 
Religion. They knew that honeſty and 
moral goodneſs were the chief end and 
deſign of Religion, as it ref mankind; 
To do as they would be done unto, and 
to love their neighbours as themſelves, and 
therefore were careful to ſecure themſelves 
in all the duties of that nature. This was 
the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity. This was 
a temper perfectly correſpondent to that 
deſcription given of it by the Prophets 
Jaiab and Micab, one of them on the 2d, 
the other on the 4th Chapter of their pro- 
phecies, in the ſame words, viz. That the 
ward of the Lord which ſhould come out 
From Jeruſalem, ſhould judge great nations, 
and rebuke many people. That they ſhould 
beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, and 
their ſpears into pruning-hooks. That na- 
tion ſhould not lift up ſword  againft' na- 
Lion, and that they ſhould not learn war any 
more. e 
This was the peaceable, honeſt and ſin- 
cere converſation foretold by che prophets 
before the time of Chriſtianity, and prac- 
tis d by its profeſſors in the pureſt times of 
it. They knew better how, to fuffer under 
evil, than how to commit any. Innocence, 
purity and goodneſs was what they chiefly 
aim'd at here, in order to ſecure. mmorta- 
lity, glory and happineſs hereafter. They 
8 did, 


SVEN Oboleibiis: 1 
did, in a word, perfectly anſwer that cha- 
racter given of them by an Heathen, Dum 


mori poſt mortem timent, interim mori nun 


timent, Minut. p. 26. If they could but 


ſecure themſelves from an eternal death, 


they were the leſs concern'd for ſuffering a 
temporal one. Theſe were ſuch ſuffer-/ 
ings as they had no reafon either to be 
aſham'd of, or ſorry for, becauſe they ne- 
ver proceeded from any faults of theirs. But 
when any Chriſtian became obnoxious to 
the civil ſword upon any other account, if 
he was found güilty of any thing that was 

uniſhable beſides his Religion, he was no 
Nager look'd upon as Chriſtianus but Pro- 
fugus, as we may learn from the words of 
Minutius before cited. Such a perſon was 
no longer to be reckoned amongſt Chriſtians, 
but as an apoſtate and runaway from his' 
Saviour. For every breach of a moral or re- 
ligious duty commanded by our Saviour, 
when willingly committed, is fo far an apo- 


ſtatizing or departing from him, inaſmuch” 


as it demonſtrates our rebellion or refufal' 
to obey him, and conſequently that we re- 
ject his government and protection of us. 

And this it is which, if duly weigh'd by 
Chriſtians, ought to make them truly aſham d 
of, and heartily ſorry for thoſe ſufferings: 


* 


which come upon them thro their own” 


faults. For what can make us bluſh if this 


will not? When we' confider that we ate 


" 
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run away from a Saviour, who ſtill purſues 
us with loving-kindneſs; from ſuch an one 
who has plainly ſhewn us, how glad and 
joyful he is to receive a returning prodigal ; 
how much more he prizes the loſt ſheep, 
when found, above the ninety nine that ne- 
ver ſtrayed. 

| Nay further, Let us conſider him as a 
Saviour, who came down from heaven on 
purpoſe to retrieve his creatures, to render 
that duty eaſy to us and feaſible, which we, 
by our. own corruptions, had made intricate 
and impracticable. Will not all this, joyn'd 
to the ſenſe and ſmart of ſuffering, make us 
aſham'd of our deviations and errors? Will 
we ſtill love darkneſs rather than tight, be- 
cauſe our deeds are evil ? 

So deſperate is the ſtate of Chriſtiani- 
ty at preſent ; ſo deplorable the wicked- 
neſs of mankind, that thus it is, and will 
be. There is nothing more known and 
common amongſt us, than the name of 
Chriſtian; nothing more a ſtranger to us, 
than the truth and innocence of Chriſtianity. 
There was a time when there was nothing 
culpable in the profeſſors of this Religion, 
but the name only. Now have we little of 
it left amongſt us, beſides the name. For 
how otherwiſe comes it to paſs, that we 
daily behold ſuch grievous crimes and abo- . 
minable immoralities amongſt Chriſtians, 
which are no leſs than ſo many plain con- 
2 tradictions 
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tradictions to the goſpel of Chriſt, and open 
declarations of our refuſal to ſubmit to it? 
But, may ſome ſay, theſe are no more than 
the ordinary and natural effects of our weak 
and corrupt nature, and ſuch as ought not 
to be imputed to our common Chriſtianity, 
ſince we find both the Church and the State 
highly concern'd in the puniſhment of ſuch 
enormities, and uſing their utmoſt endea- 
vour to redreſs them. 

But is this an excuſe fit for Chriſtians to 
make? 'Tis ſuch an one as cannot be de- 
ny'd to the very Heathens themſelves; nay, 
ſuch an one as was always allow'd to them, 
and herein did the primitive Chriſtians 
think they had a ſufficient advantage-over 
them, a fair opportunity to demonſtrate the 
goodneſs of the Chriſtian life above that of 
the Heathen; for thus does Minutius Felix 
frame his argument, ſpeaking to the Hea- 
thens of this very thing; Vos admiſſa ſcelera 
punitts, apud nos etiam cogitare peccare eſt, 
p. 103. It muſt be allow'd to you Hea- 
* thens, that you puniſh wickedneſs when 
* committed ; of very good reaſon it 
| © ſhould, becauſe it is not poſſible for any 
© State to ſubſiſt without the puniſhment of 
vice, and the encouragement of virtue 
and goodneſs ; but herein does our Reli- 
* glon raiſe virtue to an higher pitch or 
* ſtrain than yours does, becauſe with us ir 
* 1s ſo far from being lawful to come to the 
| acting 
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acting or committing evil, that it is not 


permitted us ſo much as to deſign it: With 
us it is a fin even to think of or intend an 
© evil thing.” Now how ill doth this reaſon- 
ing ſuit theſe times, wherein we find men 


fo far from” boggling at the defign of evil 


actions, that they never ſcruple the bare- 


fac'd commiſſion of them, as often as either 


incereſt or pleaſure leads on to them. 

But what, I pray, may be the reaſon why 
we” cannot now reach thoſe perfections of 
the primitive Chriſtians? Are virtue and 
goodneſs become more difficult now than 
they were then? Or do we want any of 
thoſe” affiſtances which they had for the 
obtaining of them? *Tis poflible, that the 
church being then under the ſevere hands 
of Heathen perſecutors, might render them 
more cautious and circumſpect in their be- 
haviour, whereas peace, proſperity and af- 
fluence do naturally introduce looſe man- 
ners, and thoſe do very eafily proceed to 
the debauchery of Religion 
Vet, one would think, we-ſhould not fo 
ſoon forget the ſeverities of God's hand upon 
us. We have had the repeated judgments of 
God amongꝑſt us, in ſword; fire, and peſti- 


lence, and yet no amendment, but rather a 


more general corruption; for, like pardon' 
or acquitted malefactors, we no ſooner 


our liberty, but we fall to our old trade again, 


And all this proceeds from that ſtupid inſen- 
CIT | ſibility 
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fibility in us, which will not let us ſee and 
find out the. true end and deſign of all pu- 
niſhment, which is brought upon us for our 
own faults, that is, to make us ſorry for and 
aſhangd. of r Þr fn; 
But this, may ſome perhaps ſay, is fo 
natural a conſequence . that 
it is impeflible for any one not to be 
aſham'd of and ſorry for it, becauſe all pu- 
niſbment is, in its very nature, grie vous and 
afflictive, ignominious and ſhameful: Tet 
have we a ſort of perſons amongſt us, who 
can glory in a boff:ting: tho for their own 
faults, who, like ſtubborn children, will 
rather endure the rod, than confeſs their 
fault, who have indeed by this obſtinate 
temper ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſo far de- 
luded and infatuated, as to miſtake a juſt 
protec even for a plain and open re- 
Ilion againſt Chriſt and his Church, for 
a c perſecution, even for righte- 
duſneſs ſake, | SR 
But to paſs by theſe; for there is no con- 
vincing ſuch as will not be convinc'd; let 
us conſider, what ſorrow, what ſhame it is, 
that the puniſhmepr of our faults aughr to 
bring upon us. It is not our being forry 


becauſe the puniſhment is painful, aſham'd 


becauſe tis ignominious* chat will not do 


- 


the buſineſs; for were this all, we ſhould 
naturally run into the fame faults again, 
whenever we could hope to Gol kin 
& e 2170: it mov H552008 
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with impunity. And too many amongſt 
us, I am afraid, have no other ſenſe of 
ſhame or ſorrow for their faults but this 
only. For how otherwiſe comes it to pals, 
that we ſee the generality of mankind, even 
after the repeated circulations of God's judg- 
ments, ſtill, with the dog, returning to their 
vomit, and more conſtant in the-repetition 
of their fins, than is the merciful God in 
his judgments, | f 
Wherefore, ſince all puniſhment is de- 
ſign'd for the making us better, and amend- 
ment of us, the true ſenſe of ſorrow and 
ſhame we ought to have for it, muſt pro- 
ceed from other principles than hols of 
pain and ignominy, which cannot laſt lon- 
ger than doth the puniſhment itſelf. They 
muſt proceed from ſuch a ſelf-conſcious 
principle within us, as can diſcern and re- 
preſent to us both the guilt and the pollu- 
tion of our faults. We muſt be ſorry for 
the guilt of them, becauſe we have thereby 
. made ourſelves liable to the anger and ju- 
ice of a loving and gracious Creator. We 
muſt be aſham'd of the pollution of them 
becauſe we have acted ſo irraconally,, Þ 
- contrary to the true principles of our rea 
ſonable nature, as to immerſe ourſelves in 
ſo much ſenſuality and filthineſs, as do make 
us unfit to r before a pure God. This 
is ſuch a ſenſe of ſhame and ſorrow as does 
proceed from an ingenuous temper of _ 
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And this ſhame and this ſorrow muſt joint- 
ly produce in us ſuch an averſion or hatred 
to the cauſe of them, I mean our own fins 
or faults, the conſciouſneſs of which pro- 
duc'd them in us, as to create in us a fix d 
and deliberate reſolution of never admitting 
them any more. | ry 75 2 
And thus is it that we are td be ſorry for, 
and aſham'd of thoſe ſufferings which come 
upon us thro' our own faults; which, tho' 
the cauſe of them may be evil, yet may 
the effect of them produce that good in us, 
as to lead us to | 
The Second fort of ſuffering, which I 
promiſed to diſcourſe of to you; and that is, 


ll. That there is 4 ſuffering for well- 
doing; and this we ſhall find to be 
acceptable to God. iſ 


But this muſt be che ſubject of another 
Opportunity. * 


C2 SERMON 
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1 Per. ii. 20, 21. 


For what glory 1s it, if when ye be buffeted 
far. your faults, ye take it patiently? 


But if when ye do well, and ſuffer for it, ye 
_ take it patiently, this is acceptable with. 
Gl. | 


*> / 


E have ſeen already, in the for- 
mer part of this diſcourſe, That 
= there is a ſuffering for our own . 
ffaults, which we ought not to 
; glory in, but be aſham'd of, 
and ſorry for it; For what glory is it, if 
when ye are buffeted for your own faults, ye 


take it patiently? We are now therefore to 
8 to the ſecond conſideration, viz. 


II. That there Is a ſuffering for aoell- 
doing, in which we ought to glory and 
| rejoyce, for this is acceptable with 


WY 8 That 
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That calamities and perſecutions ſhould 
be the lot of the righteous in this world, is 
no great marvel, fince our Saviour has taken 
up the croſs himſelf, and commanded us to 
follow him: Thus he tells us, John xv. 20. 
If they have perſecuted me, they will alſo 
perſecute you, for the ſervant is not greater 
than the lord. If therefore our. Saviour 
who came with fo great power and miracle 
to deliver to them a meſſage of ſo much 
goodneſs and kindneſs to themſelves, met 
with ſo much oppoſition from the bling 
fury of his perſecuting enemies the Jeus, 
that it ſhould be faid of him, He was 4 
man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief ; 
How ſhould his followers expect to meet 
with better treatment, whoſe greateſt 

and perfection it is in this world, as far as 
they ſhall be enabled, to follow his ſteps, 
and imitate. his virtues? And to encourage 

us in our progreſs thro this rugged path, 
he tells us in the ſame 15th chapter of St. 
John, ver, 18. If the world hate you, ve 
know that it hated me, before it hated you. 
And indeed it is no. marvel that the world 
ſhould hate us, ſince it is one of that curſed 
Triumvirate, againſt which in our Baptiſm 
we denounce continual war. Since there- 


fore perſecutions muſt. come, let us take 
care that they come for righteouſneſs ſake, 
for well-doing, and then they will procure 
a bleſſing to us, a reward of eternal hap- 

C 3 pineſs, 
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pineſs, as our Saviour tells us in his ſermon | 
upon the mount, Bleſſed are they that are 
perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 
And that we may the better ſecure our- 
ſelves in this point, that our calamities and 
afflictions do not fall upon us for our own 
ſins and faults, but for well-doing, 'we muſt 
be conſtant and ſedulous in our duty both 
towards God and man, Having à good con- 
ference; that whereas they ſpeak evil of us, 
as of evil-doers, they may be aſhamed that 
Falliy accuſe our good converſation in Chriſt, 
as St. Peter directs us, 1 Epiſt. ch. iii. v. 16. 
Now our converſation in Chriſt towards 
_ God is ſuch, that we do with reſolution 
and perſeverance earneſtly contend for the 
"faith, which was once delivered to the ſaints. 
That we conſtantly and fincerely maintain 
and profeſs the true catholick and orthodox 
religion, and endeavour to adorn it with a 
ſuitable and anſwerable converſation, that 
neither the power nor the intereſts of this 
world, do either affright or cajole us into 
an apoſtacy from our firſt baptiſmal vows 
and obligations, nor yet engage us in any 
thing that may be prejudicial ro us in the 
expectation of another world. For if/it be 
our lot to be ſufferers here, the only way to 
ſecure to ourſelves the honour of ſuffering 
for well-doing, is to take eſpecial care that 
we comply with nothing that is evil. A 
Frets : conſtant 


* 
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conſtant and fincere endeavour .to perform 
our duty towards God, will make us more 
prompt and ready in our duty to our neigh- 
bour, and by this means we may become 
both good men and good Chriſtians. 
This indeed is the great and leading de- 
ſign and intention of our Saviour's inſtitu- 
tion; and if, under ſuch purſuits as theſe, 
we meet with any rubs, any perſecutions 
or ſufferings of any kind whatloeyer, tho 
our outward peace and tranquillity may be 
_ ruffled and diſturb'd, yet, when the cala- 
mity gives us a reflection upon ourſelves, it 
will give us withal the comfort and ſatiſ- 
faction of an inward peace of mind, when 
wie find within ourſelves a conſcience void 
of offence. And this may be ſufficient to 
give us an aſſurance, that whatever the 
wiſe ends of Providence may be in ſuffer- 
ing the affliction to fall upon us, yet, while 
we are truly conſcious to ourſelves, that our 
ſincere endeavours have not been wanting 
for the performance of our duty both to 
God and man, we may, I ſay, be aſſur d, 
that the affliction, be it what it will, is not 
an evidence or token of God's anger and 
indignation againſt us, for whom he loves be 
chaſtens, and therefore may we reaſonably 
glory and rejoyce in it; and if we bear it 
patiently, may be ſure that ſuch a ſuffering 
will be acceptable unto God, 


C 4 But 


the troubles and perſecutions ev is 
life. And therefore, to vindicate the wiſ- 
dom of God's providence from this impious 
objection, I ſhall endeavour to give ſome 
nt of the reaſon and foundation of 
ch e maxim before cited, viz. that whom he 
loves, he chaftens. The maxim itſelf is 
given us by the apoſtle to the Hebrews, ch. 
Xii. ver. 6. and by St. Jobn, Rev. iii. 19. 
Now tis evidently certain, that God Al- 
ighty never intended evil for mankind, 
The only ends for which he created them, 
were, his own glory, and the good and 
barer of his, creature. Evil therefore, 
whether we confider it as an irregular act 
committed by man, or as the evil of ally; 
ing for the commiſſion of that irregularity, 
huſt be che effect of ſome other cauſe. 
the apoſtle tells us, that our own __ 


2 into the world, and by fm death. Sin, 


Though 
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Though therefore it was we ourſelves, 
which brought upon ourſelyes all the evils 
that we Jo boch feel and fear; yet theſe, 
as well as we ourſelves, the authors of them, 
are ſtill under the direction of his wiſe pro- 
vidence, and tis he alone that can bring 
good out of evil, "oY 
From hence therefore, though the pro- 
vidential dealings of God with man ate 
many and various, though his ways are 
paſt finding out, and his thoughts above 
our comprehenſion, yet may We account 
for many and wiſe ends of Providence, in 
ſuffering afflictions to fall ſometimes upon 
the beſt men. For ſince the great end 
and defign of God in the creation of us, 
was intended only for his own glory, and 
the good and happineſs of his crearure; 
though man by ſin has miſerably broke in 
upon the meaſures of obtaining both, yet 
God Almighty, with whom is no change, 
no ſhadow of turning, ſtill purſues the ſame 
ends, and {till propoſeth them to us: He 
has diſcover'd to us, when we leaſt deſerv'd 
it, many and wonderful diſpenſations of his 
providence to make the compaſſing thoſe 
ends more eaſy to us, when we alone, by 
our own folly, had made it difficult and 
intricate ; and therefore ſtill it ought to be 
the deſign of every good man, to purſue 
chiefly thoſe ends which his Creator directs 
him to, becauſe otherwiſe he cannot be 
| ſaid 
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ſaid to underſtand his own final and ever- 
laſting good. 

But the power of che evil one has gain d 
ſuch an univerſal dominion over corrupted 
mankind, that we may, I am afraid, too 
juſtly ſay, there are more bad than truly 
good men in the world. And therefore, 
when we ſhould think of the great end 
and defign of our being, by, theſe his in- 
ſtruments he gives us a diſturbance, and to 
divert us from it, throws in the little pre- 
ſent intereſts of this world, the intereſts 
of pleaſure, profit, pride. and ambition, 
which engage our thoughts with preſent 
entertainments, and make us careleſs of the 
diſtant hopes of everlaſting happineſs; and 
from hence come wars, and fightings, and 
quarrels amongſt ourſelves: for rom whence 
come wars and fightings among ſt you? ſays 
St, James: Come they not hence, even from 
your luſts that war in your member's, ch. iv. 
ver. 1.? 

But if che good man prove obſtinarely 
good, and ſtill negle& theſe avocations of 
the world, the fleſh and the devil, he is 
treated firſt with ſcorn and contempt ; his 
religious endeavours and deſigns ba ed by 
ridicule and buffoonery; they are treated 
as impertinencies and hindrances to the 
lories and enjoyments of a pleaſurable life 

in this world. And when all this cannot 
have its full effect, then religion itſelf muſt 
a | be 
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be treated as an enemy. to the and 
quiet of the world. He who will not com- 
ply with the clamours of ignorant and un- 
reaſonable men, and joyn with them to cru- 
cify their Saviour, is not Cæſar's friend; 
and this muſt neceſſarily throw religion 
under the ſevereſt hardſhips that a bloody 
perſecution can bring upon it. i 
Thus the Chriſtian religion, the greateſt 
and kindeſt meaſure which God Almighty 
could offer to mankind for compaſſing the 
great ends of their being, the glory of God, 
and their own everlaſting good and happi- 
neſs, was at firſt deſpis d and ridical'd, 
counted by the Fews a ſtumbling- block, a 
thing ſcandalous and offenſive to them, by 
the Greeks fooliſhneſs; and when St. Paul at 
Athens preach'd up Jeſus and a reſurrection, 
i. e. the hopes of another life by the merits 
of Chriſt their Saviour, he was laugh'd at 
as a babbler, and derided as a ſetter- forth of 
ſtrange gods. | | 
But when they ſaw that this fooliſhneſs 
of God was wiſer than man, and that this 
glorious light of the Goſpel began to 1 
| 


itſelf from Eaſt to Weſt, and over all the 


world, then the powers of darkneſs grew 
more enrag'd, and furious madneſs armed. 
them with all the cruelty that madneſs could 
inſpire, When the prince of this world 
found his kingdom endanger'd by the bet- 
ter hopes of a more glorious kingdom to 


be 
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be enjoy'd in another, he exerted the ut- 
moſt of his malice, and ſtrove by force to 
break in upon that religion which he could 
not baffle by all his cunning craftineſs to 
deceive. 60x" 

This gave the Church of Chriſt ſo many 
martyrs, and exercis'd it with almoſt a con- 
tinual perſecution for the firſt three hun- 
dred years; during which time the pureſt 

ofeflors of Chriſtianity, and it was then 
in the greateſt. purity of profeſſion that it 
ever was, were ſubmitted to racks and tor- 
tures for no other fault, for they had no 
other fault to ſuffer for, but only the pro- 

feſſing the name of Chriſt. 

So natural is the reaſon why even good 
men ſhould fall under calamities, afflictions 
and ſufferings, that, without any impeach- 
ment of divine Providence, we find it evi- 
dently ariſes from that conſtant enmity and 
oppoſition that there is between good and 
evil. We ſaw it early, from the firſt begin- 
ning of the corruption of mankind; the 
blood of Abel was the righteous blood, yet 
ſhed by the wicked and accurſed Cain. The 
blood of all the prophets is ſo acceptable 
with God, that it ſhall be accounted for, 
but not, as St. John tells us in the Revela- 
tions, till God's time of vengeance, till the 
ſufferings of all the reft of the ſaints and 
holy men ſhall be accompliſhed. ou" 


In 
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In the mean time therefore we may con- 
ſider what advantage ariſeth from this evil, 
which the -general corruption of mankind, 
not the Divine Providence, has brought 
upon the world; and that is, in relation to 
the great end of our being, either the pro- 
moting our own Y and happineſs, or 
eminently ſetting forth the glory of God, 
by aſſerting the common cauſe of God and 
of Religion. | 

For the firſt of theſe, The promoting 
our own good and happineſs, the Pſalmiſi 
tells us, Tis good for us that we have been 
afflicled; for affliction does naturally collect 
our minds, corrects in us that looſeneſs and 
careleſsneſs of life, that carnal ſecurity, 
which eaſe and proſperity are too apt to 
give us. 

When all things run ſmooth and eaſy 
with us, the ſoft pleaſures do too 
enervate and weaken the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of our faith, and make us leſs careful 
of our happineſs hereafter, when we find 
ſo much in the preſent enjoyment. Bur 
calamity and affliction are apt to rouze us 
from that lethargy; and when we find we 
muſt want our happineſs here, makes us 
more earneſtly look for, more eagerly cover 
and defire the happineſs of another life. 
For I reckon, as St. Paul does, Rom. viii. 18. 
that the ſufferings of this preſent time are 

| not 


borders of his church. 
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not worthy to be compared with the glory 

which ſhall be revealed in us. wy 
Again, In relation to the common cauſe 

of God and of Religion, the ſufferings of 

a good man do eminently ſet forth the 


glory of God; and therefore are they rec- 


kon'd to be ſo many Martyria, i. e. teſtimo- 
nies to, or evidences of the truth of reli- 


gion. When an Infidel or careleſs believer 
ſees a man ſo obſtinately good, that he can 


cheerfully part with all the pleaſures and 


advantages of this life, rather than forego 
his faith in, and hopes of another ; it makes 
him begin to conſider with himſelf, and fo 


leads him to enquire into the truth and 


reality of that opinion; and when he finds 
in it the very beauty of holineſs, it will 
= his feet into the ways of peace, if not 

ere, yet atleaſt to everlaſting peace here- 


after. Thus is it that that ſaying of the 
Fathers becomes true, Sanguis martyrum 
ſemen eccleæ, The blood of the martyrs 


« js the ſeed of the church. The con- 


ſtant piety and reſolution of the martyrs 


amaz'd the world, and made them begin 
to conſider and think what advantage there 
might be in that religion, for which th 


ſo piouſly, innocently, and bravely ſuffer d, 


"A this means they not only ſet forth 
the glory of God, but enlarg'd alſo the 


And 
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And thus have I endeavour'd to ſhew 
you, That there is a ſuffering for well-doing, 
in which we ought to glory and rejoyce, be- 
cauſe it is acceptable with God, and have 
withal ſhew'd you, how cautious and care- 
ful we muſt/ be to ſecure to ourſelves the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience ; how dili- 
gent we ought to be in examining our acti- 
ons to make them regular and dutiful, that 
ſo we may be ſure of the honour of ſuffer- 
ing for well-doing. | 
Proceed we now to confider the third 
propoſition ; vi. 6 


III. That both theſe ſufferings, _ whether 
for our own faults, or for well-doing, 
muſt be taken patiently. 


And that thoſe ſufferings or afflictions 
which come upon us for our own ' faults 
ought to be taken patiently, to be born 
with all ſubmiſſion and humility, few, I 
think, there are that will deny, if they do 
bur conſider the defign or end of them. 
They are uſually, in this caſe, brought up- 
on us, to awaken us out of that drowſy 
lethargy of fin we have involv'd ourſelves 
in, They are arguments of God's loye to 
us, for whom he loves, be chaſtens. They 
are that eaſy diſcipline, whereby he ſatisfies 
his angry, his offended juſtice; that infinite 
Juſtice, which might even for our leaft 

faults, 
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faults, require the ſatisfaction of an eternal 
puniſhment, but that mercy interpoſeth up- 
on our behalf, and the merits of our great 
Redeemer make an effectual application for 
us, upon which a patient ſubmiſſion to this 
eaſy diſcipline, a ſorrow for, and ſhame of, 
thoſe actions which made vs liable to the 
anger of God's juſtice, and a conſtant reſo- 
lution to avoid all fuch for the future, re- 
ſtores us back to a ſtate of reconciliation : 
Whereas on the contrary, impatience, in 
this caſe, encreaſeth our guilt, adds fin to fin, 
hardens us in our iniquities, and we become 
thereby like unmanageable - wild beaſts 
caught in toyls, who the more they ſtruggle 
the more they are intangled; for impa- 
tience, as it is oppos d to an humble ſub- 
miſſion to that power we have offended, 
and ought meekly to ſubmit to, is built up- 
on the tumultuous conceits of a proud, mi- 
ſtaken ſelf-ſufficiency, which will neither 
let us ſee nor own the offences we haye 
committed, and vainly perſuades us we arc 
able to juſtify ourſelves, till the mighty 
vengeance of a ſuperior and more righteous 
judgment overtakes us, and we find too late, 
that in the | fight of God ſhall-no man liui 
be juſtified. The devil's fin was pride. He 
could nat be content to be ſubject, but 
would be equal with God, and that led 
him to an 1 tence of that eaſy yoke, 


which the grateful duty of a creature to its 
Creator 
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Creator ſhould have ſubmitted him to, and 
would not ſuffer him to pay an obedience 
to that power which he was not able to 
withſtand. And what was the conſequence 
of this? Hell, and everlaſting chains of 
darkneſs, where that pride and impatience, 
which were at firſt his crime, are now be- 
come his puniſhment, and continually ex- 
erciſe him with tormenting miſery, and 
with the natural conſequences of an im 
tent ambition, weeping and gnaſhing of teeth, 
Not the tears of a ſubmiſſive repentance, 
but the direful howlings of a wretched 
ſpair. | 
This evil condition of his nature, which 
a proud impatience brought upon him, and 
is ſtill his torment, and for ever muſt be 
(for there was no redemption offer'd to the 
fallen angels) prompts that malicious being 
to ſpread the malignity of his nature as far 
and wide as poſſible; from hence we find 
the ruin of our nature. He tempted man 
to diſobedience, and that brought fin and 
death into the world; for by one man's diſ- 
obedience fin entred into the world, and by 
fin death. | 
Now, though there was a redemption 
offer d for the fin of man, and terms of 
reconciliation propos'd to them, yet has the 
God of this world ſo blinded the eyes of 
thoſe who periſh through unbelief, that 
they deſpiſe even thoſe gracious remedies 
Vol. I. D which 
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which were purchas d for them, and offer d 
to them by that gratuitous redemption. A 
ſpiritual pride, built upon a haughty con- 
ceit of their on ſtrength and purity, makes 
them ſin themſelves into a ſeparation from 
the flock of Chriſt, and there they become 
too proud to be recover d; they refuſe the 
eaſy yoke and light burthen, which the 
covenant of that redemption requires of 
them; they deſpiſe that ſalutary diſcipline, 
which ſhould correct in them this tumour 
of their mind; refuſe to ſubmit to thoſe 
gracious aſſiſtances, which might be af- 
forded them for their recovery; and deſpiſe 
even the very cenſures of the church! 
Blut certainly, could they ſeriouſly believe 
the truth of theſe things, they would never 
with ſuch confidence own their crimes, and 
then pride themſelves in the weakneſs and 
inſufficiency of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. They 
would certainly, were they Chriſtians, did 
they ſcriouſly believe the prophets and apo- 
ſtles, patiently ſubmit to thoſe ſufferings 
which their own faults had brought upon 
them: glad, that the falutary diſcipline of 
the church had given them an occaſion of 
recovering themſelves from thoſe paths of 
fin and error, where they had long ſtray'd, 
and of guiding back their feet into the way 
of peace. | 
Thus then is it; We muſt receive the 
3 of the Lord, who is our heavenly 
| Father, 
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Father, when it is inflicted on us for our own 
faults, with all ſubmiſſive patience and hu- 
mility, and with a ſenſe of ſhame and ſor- 
row that we have deſerv d it. 


2dly, Nor muſt, we be leſs paſſive, or 
leſs humble, in ſuffering thoſe calamities 
which happen to us even for well-doing. 
For our Saviour has, even in this caſe, 
forbidden to return evil for evil: I they 
mite thee on one cheek, thou ſhalt turn the 
other alſo; i. e. Thou hadſt better ſuffer two 
injuries, than return one. Though the ſuf- 
ferings be never ſo mighty, never ſo grie- 
vous and afflictive to us; though fleſh and 
blood be never ſo weak and unable to con- 
tain itſelf, yet we muſt not offer to revenge 
ourſelves: We muſt not ſo much as mur- 
mur, or be querulous, or expoſtulate with 
the Lord, for haſtening the day of his re- 
venge; but muſt expect the Lord's time, 
ſince he himſelf hath ſo commanded us by 
his prophet Zephaniah, ch. iii. v. 8. There- 
fore wait ye upon me, ſaith the Lord, until 
the day that I riſe up to the prey: for my 
determination is to gather the nations, that I 
may aſſemble the kingdoms, to pour upon them 
mine indignation, even all my fierce anger; 
for all the earth ſhall be devoured with the 
fire of my jealouſy, And thus do we read 
in the Revelations, that although the ſouls 
of thoſe pious men, who had ſuffer'd for 
| D 2 Chriſt's 
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Chriſt's ſake, did cry unto the Lord to revenge 
their blood, yet were they bid to wait till the 
day of the Lord's wrath ſhould come; as we 
find it, Rev. vi. , 10, 11. in theſe words, And 
when he had opened the fifth ſeal, I ſaw under 
the altar the ſouls of them that were ſlain for 
the word of God, and for the teſtimony which 
they held. And they cried with à loud voice, 
ſaying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
doft thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? And white 
robes were given unto every one of them, and 
it was ſaid unto them, that they ſhould reſi 
yet for a little ſeaſon, until their fellow-ſer- 
vants alſo, and their brethren that ſhould be 
Eilled as they were, ſhould be fulfilled. Thus 
doth the Lord teach us to ſuffer with pati- 
ence, and wait the day of his revenge. 
Thus doth our Saviour himſelf teach us by 
his own example, 70 be oppreſſed and afflicted. 
and not to open our mouths; who was brought 
as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep 
before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo opened he not 
his mouth. Who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again, nor did refuſe to ſubmit his ſa- 
cred back to the whip, nor turn'd away his 
face from thoſe who irreverently ſpit upon 
it: Who, when he was accuſed of the 
prieſts and elders, anſwered nothing ; and 
even, to the admiration of Pilatèe the Hea- 
then governor, heard all their blaſphemous 
allegations with wonderful filence and pa- 
tiene. But 
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But he, who thus ſuffer'd all their inſo- 
jence in his paſſion, ſhall, in his ſecond 
coming, not hold his peace: When he, 
who was deſpis d in his — ſhall %. ; 
made manifeſt in glory and power; and- 
then will he crown all his fellow-fufferers 
and martyrs; . and then ſhall we find it an 
acceptable thing to the Lord, if that we 
have ſuffer'd for well-doing, and have taken 
it patiently, - 
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Whoſeever therefore reſiſteth the power, re- 
fefteth the ordinance of God; and they that 


refiſt ſhall receive to themſelves damnation. 


HEN we conſider the nature 
7. 5 20 and duty of obedience, we find 
i does confiſt in ſuch a ſub- 
miſſion of the wills of inferiors 
to the will of their ſuperiors, 
as puts them under an obligation to perform 
all their commands, or lays them under 
the blame and hazard of diſobedience and 
the conſequential penalties of it. But be- 
cauſe the wiſe diſpoſitions of the Almighty 
Creator have wonderfully diſplay d the 
beauty and order of the world in various 
ſubordinations and degrees of power, there- 
fore there may be ſuperiors who have a 
right to command, and yet are not ſupreme, 


have not the chief right of commanding: 
| Thus, 
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Thus, for inſtance, human nature is fd 
in a middle ſtation ; we were created ſome- 
thing lower than the angels, and their as 
well as our ſubordination to the Great Au- 
thor and Creator of us all, is too manifeſt 
to be deny'd by the creature, 

When therefore this ſubaltern power com- 
mands any thing that may thwart or contra- 
dict the commands of its ſuperior power, or 
where the greateſt danger lies of Goobey 
its ſupreme Author and Creator, there muſt 
— ariſe a difficulty upon the inferior 
ſubject, concerning his duty of obedience in 
this caſe, For the laws of God are full and 
expreſs in commanding an univerſal obedi- 
ence to all our ſuperiors, and the command» 
ing power is 2 by God himſelf, to 
ſubmit us to penalties for the refuſal of it. 
This therefore is indeed a difficulty, a 
ſtreight upon us, where we muſt either 
diſobey God, and ſo incur his eternal ven- 
geance; or diſobey man, and ſo ſuffer the 
ſevereſt of his temporal puniſhments, And 
this is a caſe may be eaſily ſuppos d, be- 
cauſe tis what has often happen d, but for 


that reaſon too may be the more eaſily re- 


ſolv d. For when it ſhall pleaſe God, for 
the puniſhment of a wicked people, to ſuf- 
fer evil governors to rule over them, even 
the righteous themſelves muſt expect their 
portion in the common calamity ; but then 
they know the time of trial, and tho the 
D 4 wicked 
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wicked power may command what it 
pleaſes, yet no power upon earth can ever 
oblige a righteous man to ſin againſt his 
. 0 
This was the caſe of Shadrach, Meſhach, 
and Abednego, when the idolatrous Nebu- - 
chadnezzar commanded all the world to 
pay no worſhip to any ged, fave only to 
e brazen image which he had ſer up. 
The command was not to be obey'd by the 
ſervants of the Living God; and tho' they 
had no other proſpe& before them in this 
world, but only the tyrant's fiery furnace 
ſeven times hotter than uſual, yet had they 
alſo the eternal fire of God's vengeance be- 
fore them too, and therefore they were not 
careful about that thing. 

This was alſo Daniel's caſe, when the 
impious Darius forbad any ſupplication to 
be made to any god or man, ſave only to 
himſelf alone. The righteous Daniel could 
neglect the king's command to preſerve his 
duty to his God; and tho' he knew the den 
of lyons was his portion, yet was he more 
careful to avoid that infernal pit, where the 
roaring lyon ſeeks whom he may devour. 

This was the caſe of the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians, during all the time of their ſevereſt 
perſecutions; and this they were ſufficiently 
arm'd and ſecur'd againſt, by that com- 
mand of their Saviour, who bids them not 
regard thoſe who could kill the body ; and 

9 when 
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when they had done that, had no more to 
do, but bids them regard him who could 
deſtroy both body and ſoul in hell. 

Thus were the holy men of God in- 
| ſtructed to preſerve their duty to their God, 
and yet at the ſame time pay that acknow- 
ledgement which was due to the authority 
of his vicegerents, by a paſſive ſubmiſſion 
to thoſe decrees to which the laws of God. 
forbad them to pay an active obedience. 
They could ſuffer under an unlawful exer- 
ciſe of power, but did not think it their 
duty to reſiſt it; for whoſoever refiſteth the 
power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God; and 


they that reſiſt 2 receive to themſelves 


damnation. 3 

Thus we ſee this, aphoriſm of the apoſtle 
is founded upon the ſuppoſition, that all 
authority is — God, and therefore thoſe 
who are inveſted with it are accountable to 
God alone, who gave it, for the good or 
bad adminiſtration of it. For the autho- 
rity, as it is deriv'd from God, is only good, 
and given only for good ends, the glory of 
God, and the good and happineſs of man- 
kind. But in this corrupted ſtate of man- 
kind, where princes are no more exempt 
from errors, frailties and infirmities, than 
other men, tho the authority they are in- 
veſted with muſt be good, yet the power 
or exerciſe of that authority may be ill- ad- 
miniſtred, and tend either to the W : 
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of God, or the miſchief and miſery of 
mankind. The queſtion therefore ariſing 


from this aphoriſm of the apoſtle is, What 


in this caſe is the duty of the ſubject? 

And firſt, I think, we may ſafely ſay, he 
may, he muſt refuſe obedience to the un- 
lawful command, becauſe his duty to God 
puts him under a ſuperior obligation; and 
where we cannot obey both, we muſt obey 
God rather than man. This is neceſſary, 
to ſecure his own innocence, and yet leaves 
the prevarications of his ſuperior to that 


juſt Judge of men, who has ſaid, Ven- 


geance is mine, I will repay. 


But the ends for which God Almighty 


gives. authority, are ſo great and good, as 


all he does is ſuperlatively good, that ſome, 
out of zeal for thoſe good ends, have thought 


they may ſtretch their duty further than a 
bare refuſal of obedience, and for the fake 
of thoſe good ends may, and ought to reſiſt 


the unlawful exerciſe of authority. This 
ſeems to put an exception upon this general 
rule of the apoſtle; but where a rule is 
given us by divine authority in ſuch uni- 
verſal and expreſſive terms as this is, as v. I. 
Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers; 
and in the text, V boſoever reſiſtetb the power, 
we muſt be very careful to have a very ſuf- 
ficient warrant for our exception, leſt other- 
wiſe we ſhould become guilty of what we 
blame in our ſuperiors, acting without autho- 
| rity, 
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rity, and fo ſubmit ourſelves to the diſmal 
conſequences of diſobeying both God and 
man. For the goodneſs of the end, how- 
ever ſpecious the pretence may be, will ne- 
ver juſtify the unlawfulneſs of the means; 
We may not do evil, tho good may come of it. 
And therefore from this aphoriſm of the 
apoſtle's, becauſe it has been a much-diſ- 
puted point -of conſcience, and is of ſo dan- 
gerous conſequence both to the, honour of 
God and the happineſs of mankind, I ſhall 
endeavour to examine the pretences of the 
patrons of reſiſtance, to that authority upon 
which they ſeem to found ſo dangerous a 
doctrine; for if we have not a good autho- 
rity for it, I am ſure we have no right to 
exerciſe it from this prohibition of the a 

ſtle. And thele pretences may, I think, be 
reduc'd to theſe two general heads. Either, 


Firſt, Such as make the magiſtrate the 
miniſter of the people; and therefore, 
upon mal-adminiſtration, accountable 

to them. Or, 


Secondly, Such as dare. not deny the di- 
vine authority of the magiſtrate, and 
yet think they may counter-balance 
one divine authority with another, and 
therefore give the ſubject, upon the 
mal-adminiſtration of the magiſtrate, 
a right to ſelf-defence from the law 

"a" 
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of nature. And if neither of theſe. 
pretences will excuſe us, we mult ſay 
with the apoſtle, The prohibition of 
reſiſtance is univerſal, and does oblige 


us all, Then, 


Firſt, Of ſuch as make the magiſtrate the 
miniſter of the people; and therefore, 
upon mal-adminiſtration, accountable 
to them : 


If this pretence were indeed a truth, it 
would be alone ſufficient to juſtify, nay, to 
command, a reſiſtance; for upon this ſup- 
poſition, that the magiſtrate is the creature 
of the people, made by them, and account- 
able to them, if they ſuffer his mal-admi- 
niſtration, either in reſpe& of God or man, 
to go unpuniſh'd, they neglect their duty, 
and become themſelves accountable to God 
—_— for the negle& of it. For all 
duties of conſcience, however they may be 
accountable here, yet muſt at the great 
day of retribution, become accountable to 
God Almighty; and, Qui non probibet cum 
jure poteſt, conſentire cenſetur, © He who 
*« does not forbid an evil when he lawfully 
e may do it, is by the law ſuppos d to 
« conſent to it. So that in this caſe, to 
negle& a reſiſtance would make the people 
accountable for all the mal-adminiſtrations 
of the magiſtrate. 

But 
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But this is ſo far from being a truth, that 
if we may ſuppoſe our apoſtle to have 
known the truth of this matter, he will 
tell us directly the contrary; for in the firſt 
verſe he tells us, There is no power but of 
God. The powers that be, are ordained of 
God. And in this ſecond verſe, Whoſo re- 
fiſteth the power, refiſteth the ordinance of 
God. And thrice over repeated in the 
compaſs of the fourth and ſixth verſes, he 
affirms the magiſtrate to be the miniſter of 
God. 

And if St. Paul may be thought to want 
an apology for this his ſettled and confirm'd 
opinion, the whole analogy of the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Teſtament, 
are ready to come in to ſupport him in it. 
They know no other original of authori 
but God alone, who is the Author of all 
our beings. And as he gave to every being 
their natural powers, ſo does he to every 
being, that is capable of them, their moral 
powers too. His own wiſdom tells us, By 
me kings reign, and princes decree juſtice. 
By me princes rule, even all the judges of the 
earth. And our Saviour tells Pilate in that 
wicked judgment wherein he condemn'd - 
the only Innocent Man that ever liv'd upon 
earth, Thou couldſt have no power, except it 
were given thee from above. Tis from above 
therefore the Scriptures bid us look for the 
original of authority; and where it is abus d 


by 
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mal-adminiſtration, or an unlawful exer- 
ve of it, 'tis there it becomes accountable 
o him alone from whom it was deriv'd. 
Theſe plain (but full) authorities of 
Scripture, run ſo directly contrary to that 
abſurd opinion of making the magiſtrate 
accountable to the people becauſe he re- 
ceiv'd his authority from them, that the 
| ene of it, to defend this their opinion, 
ave run themſelves into a downright neg- 
le& of the holy Scriptures, and endeavour 
to find their ſtate of nature any where, ra- 
ther than in the book of God, who was 
confeſſedly the Author of it. 
This has indeed added ſtrength to their 
party; for thus they engage the whole 
atheiſtick tribe, who greedily run into any 
thing which does but ſeem to weaken the 
authority of a Divine Revelation. Thus 
their wild fuppoſition of an independent 
ſtate of nature, which they horrow from 
the weak conjectures of heathen philoſo- 
phers, who were ignorant of the word of 
God, and the divine hiſtory of Providence, 
has led ſome of thoſe bolder ſpirits into the 
notion of ſuch a ſtate of nature, as 1s wholly 
unbecoming the ſuppoſition of an All-wiſe 
Creator, becauſe it leaves every thing under 
the utmoſt horror and confuſion. For who 
can ſuppoſe a God of order, who created 
all things in number, weight and meaſure, 
ſhould ever leave mankind, the principal 
part 
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rt of his material creation, under the 
confuſions of ſuch a ſtare of war, where 
every one muſt be an enemy to every one 
where peace and' order, right and wrong, 
equity and juſtice, and all the beauty and 
happineſs of the moral world muſt be de- 
termin'd by brutal force and power only, 
whilſt Divine Providence, like an Epicurean 
god, muſt be made an idle ſpectator of the 
confus'd ſcuffle? Theſe, we know, are con- 
ſequences that have been too boldly aſſerted, 
and too much embrac'd and encourag'd, 
from the ſuppoſition of an independent ſtate 
of nature. 

But if theſe wild and ungrounded notions 
are diſagreeable to the word of God, diſ- 
honourable to the wiſdom of God, and 
deſtructive to the happineſs of mankind; 


then all the conſequences drawn from 


thence for a power in the ſubject to create, 
and conſequently to correct the mal-admi- 
niſtration of their ſupreme magiſtrate, muſt 
neceſſarily appear to be monſtrous errors, 
and of a pernicious nature. 
Now the hiſtory of providence, deliver d 
to us in the divine oracles, is not only alto- 
gether filent concerning this ſuppos'd inde- 
pendent ſtate of nature, but gives us an 
account of the original of mankind, dir 
contrary to the ſuppoſition of it; for the 
dependence of the firſt created man upon 
his Creator, is, I think, indiſputable; _ 
wnen 
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when God commanded the ſpecies to be 
multiply'd by propagation, the dependence 
of the iſſue upon the parent is, I think, as 
evident from the laws of nature, as from 
the commands of God. 

Nor is the ſuppoſition of an independent 
ſtate of nature leſs diſhonourable to the wiſ- 
dom of God. It is indeed a downright im- 
peachment of it; for the bold preſumption 
of ſetting up a ſcheme of the original of 
power, which never had any other ſub- 
fiſtence in the world, but only in the wild 
fancy of thoſe men who ſet it up in direct 
oppoſition to the truth of fact, as it is deli- 
ver d to us by the hiſtory of Providence, 
is, in poſitive terms, aſſerting, that God 
Almighty either did not know, or would 
not give mankind the moſt convenient 
principles, that were to lead them to that 
great bleſſing of ſociety, the happineſs of 
Government, | | 

But laſtly, To ſhew that, as St. Paul ſays, 
The fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than man; 
this ſuppoſition of an independent ſtate of 
nature, is deſtructive to the happineſs of 
mankind; for the happineſs of government 
conſiſts in the due order of its parts, and 
the regular fubordination of them to one 
another. Thus in God Almighty's method 
we are born in ſubjection, educated and, 
train d up to ſubmiſſion and obedience; and 
if the fin of mankind had not pp it, 
: there 
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there could have been in that method no- 
thing elſe but peace and order here, till we 
had been tranſlated to everlaſting peace 
hereafter. But upon the ſuppoſition of an 
independent ſtate of nature, there can be 
no order but what muſt be ſuppos d to ariſe 
out of confuſion. The ſubordinations ne- 
ceſſary for a regular government, muſt be 
the iſſue of debates at leaſt, if not 6f open 
quarrels and contentions. Equality of pri- 
vilege muſt neceſſarily produce this; and 
mankind muſt have been of better temper 
then, than we have ever found them ſince, 
tq be able to get out of that confuſion with- 
out them; which I ſuppoſe to be the great 
reaſon which led Mr. Hobbs to his aſſertion; 
that The ſtate of nature is à ſlate of war. 
And indeed, ſo little reaſon have we to al- 
low the independent ſtate of nature a divine 
original, chat there is not any one inſtance 
in all the hiſtories of the world, of any 
demoeratical power, but what may be 
even ſtill prov'd to have had its original 
from the convulſions and diſorders of mon- 
archy. And therefore, I hope, from hence 
it may ſufficiently appear, that the people 
never were, nor indeed could be, the ori- 
ginal of authority, and therefore never had, 
or indeed ought to have, a power of making 
even the mal-adminiſtrator of it account- 
able to them. He is, and muſt be account- 
able for the mal-adminiſtration of it to 

VoI. I. E him 
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him alone who entruſted him with it, and 
chat is God Almighty. | 

This therefore brings us to the conſide- 
ration of the | 


Second pretence for the doctrine of refit- 

ance, which is taken from the natural 

right of ſelf-defence againſt the ruinous 
mal-adminiſtrations of the governor. 


Now ſelf-defence is indeed a natural 


E God 3 never gave life, 
he gave with it a ſtrong inclination and 
ny of nature, to do all that was 
within their power for the preſervation and 
defence of it. The meaneſt worm, when 
trod upon, will turn and ſtruggle to defend 
icſelf. Hence, even at the bar of human 
juſtice, the Se defendendo is allow'd to be 
a good plea; and he who lays violent hands 


upon himſelf without a commiſſion for ſo 


doing, is accounted a malefactor. "Tis a 
truſt chat is laid upon us, and- we are to 
defend our lives, and all the appurtenances 
of them, which are given us by God Al- 
mighty; nor can we diſmiſs ourſelves with- 
out being call'd to it by him who is the 
Lord of life. | | 

But yet even this ſacred principle will 
not ſupport us in a reſiſtance to the power 
of the magiſtrate; for the whole extent 
and compaſs of this principle is intirely = 
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fin'd to that natural power of preſervation, 
which is granted to every ſingular and in- 
dividual being, for the ſupport and conti- 
nuance of its being. It is indeed ſo purely 
natural, that it is not, nor ever was, low 
to be of any force or efficacy in the moral 
or ſocial oeconomy, which is the proper 
object of government, and conſequently of 
the magiſtrate's authority. | 
This is plain and manifeſt, even from 
the democratical ſcheme; for though tis 
true, a ſelf-defence is a good plea againſt 
the inſults and injuries of our equals and 
fellow-ſubjeQs, yet even there it is not al- 
low d againſt the commiſſion'd authority of 
the magiſtrate, becauſe, if it were allow'd; 
the magiſtrate muſt bear the ſword in van. 
It would be to no purpoſe to put the power 
of puniſhment into the magyiſtrate's hands; 
for as no man can injure or deſtroy his own 
life without being a malefactor in ſo doing; 
and therefore accountable for it to God Al- 
mighty; ſo neither can any other man in- 
jure or deſtroy his neighbour's; without 
making himſelf liable and obnqxious to 
God Almighty's juſtice for the injury; and 
therefore upon this principle all the jus 
gladii, the power of puniſhment; muſt be 
a commiſſion d authority, deriv'd from Him 
only who isthe Lord both of life and power: 
This even the principles of the democrati- 
cal ſcheme allow of, and make it a prin- 
| E 2 ciple 
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ciple ſufficient to overbear the ſtrength and 
force of the natural principle of ſelf- preſer- 
vation, | 

But if we look further into the hiſtory 
of providence deliver'd to us by the divine 
oracles, we ſhall find it an authority found- 
ed upon a divine commiſſion, and granted 
on purpoſe to keep the natural principle 
within its due bounds. For the natural and 
moral principle being rightly diſtinguiſh'd, 
we ſhall find that one of them is no further 
concern'd than for a ſelf-preſervation of the 
ſingulars or individuals, whereas the other 
is a power granted for the peace, and or- 
der, and good government of the whole 
ſociety; and therefore if we do allow the 
natural power to be given us by the Author 
of our being, we muſt own him to be till 
kinder to us, in being the Author of the 
moral power to us alſo. For it was God 
Almighty's original goodneſs which mov'd 
him to create us, and give us all the natu- 
ral powers neceſſary for the ſupport of our 
being; bur it is his original juſtice which 
direas us in the government of all thoſe 
ſocial communications he has implanted in 
us towards one another; for no man has a 
right, by his own bare natural powers, to 
puniſh his fellow- creature; but the power 
of puniſhment is on all hands allow'd to be 
deriv'd upon ſuch an one as is acknowledg'd 
to be per ſona publica, one who has a capa- 
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city given him of acting beyond his natural 
powers. And if this moral capacity be 
deriv'd from God, as it neceſſarily muſt be, 
becauſe He is the fountain of all juſtice, 
then the perſon, who is endow'd with it, 
muſt be accountable to him alone from 
whom it is deriv'd. 

Nou, beſides God Almighty's being the 
fountain of all juſtice, that the derivation 
of this moral power is from him, is further 
evident from this confeſs'd argument of all 
ſides, viz. That all ſupreme legiſlative powers, 
under whatever form or conſtitution they do 
appear, are arbitrary and unaccountable to 
their inferiors for what they do in their legiſ= 
lative capacity: And yet it is a maxim of all 
nations and all parties, That if they do enatt 
any thing that is contrary to the law of God, 
it 1s in itſelf null and void. Which is, I 
think, of ſufficient force to ſhew us, that 
their acting in a publick capacity does de- 
pend upon the divine commiſſion, and not 
the peoples appointment. But that this 
may ſeem not wholly to depend upon what 


ſome may call human reaſoning, we have 


ſufficient authority from holy Scripture to 
ſupport the derivation of this authority from 
the divine commiſſion. 

To begin then with the authority of our 
Saviour: When Plate, that wicked judge, 
told him, Knoweft thou not that I have 
power to crucify, or power to releaſe thee? 

E 3 Our 
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Our Saviour's anſwer was, Thou coulaſt 

no power over me except it were given thee 

from above: And our apoſtle is expreſs, i 

\That the magiſtrate has his power from God, 

ic the ordinance and miniſter of God. And 

St. Peter plainly tells us, It is the will of 

God, that we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves to every 

> buman ordinance, whether to the king as ſu- 
preme, or unto governors as unto thoſe that 

are ſent by him. 

And that this mayappear to be the ſtand- 
ing meaſure of God's reveal'd word, we 
find in the Old Teſtament, that king Saul, 

even under his abandon'd ſtate, was ſtill, 
while he had power to act, acknowledg'd 

to act by virtue of the divine commiſſion ; 

and therefore holy David, tho he knew 

him to be forſaken of the Lord, and him- 

felf appointed to ſucceed him in the king- 

dom, yet even when he had it in his power, 

durſt not lay violent hands upon him, but 

faid, The Lord forbid I ſhould do this thing 

unto my ntw/ter the Lord's anointed, to flretch 

forth mine band againſt him, ſeeing be is 

the anointed of the Lord. And when he. 

reaſon'd with Sau afterwards, who by this 

at was convinc'd of his dutiful behaviour, 

he appeal'd to God Almighty; but would 

not, though in his power, take the matter 
8 into his own hands, ſaying, The Lord judge 
IN between me and thee, and the Lord avenge 
me of thee, but mine hand ſhall not be upon 
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thee, 1 Sam. xxiv. 12. And according to 
this we find, when the Amalekite confeſs'd 
he had ſlain Saul, though he ſeem'd to have 
done it out of compaſſion to his fallen 
rince, that he might not fall alive into 
his enemies hands, and out of duty to his 
ſucceſſor, had brought his crown and brace- 
let to king David, yet the holy man of God 
paſs'd ſentence upon him in theſe word 
How waſt thou not afraid to fliretch forth 
thine hand to deſtroy the Lord's anointed? 
And after execution makes this apology for 
himſelf, Thy blood be upon thine dead or 
thy mouth hath teſtified againſt thee, ſaying, 
1 have ſlain the Lord's anointed, 2 Sam. i. 
16. 
Another pregnant inſtance we have of the 
magiſtrate's acting by the divine commiſſion 
from the prophet Jſaiab, in the caſe of 
Cyrus, The Lord ſaith of Cyrus, He is my 
ſhepherd, and fhall perform all my pleaſure, 
chap. xliv, xlv. Thus ſaith the Lord to his 
anointed, to Cyrus: For Jacob my ſervant's ' 
ſake, and Iſrael mine elect, I have even cal- 
led thee by thy name: IT have ſurnamed thee, 
though thou haſt not known me. I am the 
Lord, and there is none elſe, there is no God 
befides me: ¶ girged thee, though thou haſt 
not known me, chap. xlv. 4, 5. | 
I have choſen to give you theſe two in- 
ſtances on purpoſe to take off the force of 
2 wicked poſition Ind denn by ſome, A 
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the authority from the divine commiſſion 
| is forfeited by the mal-adminiſtration of 
the perſon intruſted with it. For one of 
' theſe was a diſobedient prince, and for that 
reaſon abandon'd; nay, even he and his 
whole family reprobated by God Almighty, 
and the kingdom tranſlated to another ; and 
yet even under theſe circumſtances, while 
he had power to act, his character was ac- 
counted ſacred to the people under his ſub- 
jection, and the violation of it was vindi- 
cated as a facrilegious regicide. The other 
was an alien and ſtranger to the true God, 
an heathen and idolatrous prince; and yet 
we find he was inveſted with the divine 
commiſlion. 

Thus then finally we ſee, that the origi- 
nal of government is not from the people, 
but from God Almighty. That power and 
juſtice, which are the ſupport and mainte- 
nance of the exerciſe of it, cannot be deri- 
ved from the natural powers of any com- 
binations of an independent multitude, and 
therefore muſt wholly depend upon the di- 
vine commiſſion ; and therefore, if there 
do happen, as'tis poſſible there may amongſt 
corrupted mankind, any mal-adminiſtration 
in the exerciſe of government; yet the 
mal-adminiſtrator is not accountable to his 
| ſubjects for that prevarication, but only to 
God Almighty, whoſe authority he has 
abus d, and Segen is ſubjected only 

to 
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to divine juſtice, whoſe laws he has offend- 
ed. The people ſubjected to the power even 
of a mal-adminiſtrating magiſtrate, are to 
take care that they do not offend againſt 
God Almighty's eternal laws of juſtice by 
an active obedience to his unlawful com- 
mands, for the ſecurity of their own inno- 
cence; but they have no power or autho- 
rity given them to call him to account u 
on that ſcore, either as pretending that he 
is their creature, for ſuch he is not, or un- 
der the pretence of ſelf-defence; for tho 
that be a true principle of nature, yet it 
will not reach this caſe. So that upon the 
whole caſe, as it refers to God Almighty 
and our own conſciences, as accountable to 
him, St. Paul's doctrine of Non-refiſtance 
is abſolutely true, Whoſoever refifteth the 
fower, refifteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves 
damnation. 4, 
Thus far we have confider'd the caſe of 
non-refiſtance in relation only to evil go- 
vernors; and if, in regard of them, we find 
it not to be juſtifiable from the laws of 
God, what excuſe can be offer'd for thoſe 
who have thrown the world into the utmoſt 
horror and confuſion of impiety and facri- 
lege, rapine and devaſtation, war and blood- 
ſhed, upon the weak pretences of. fears and 
jealouſies, and miſtaken notions of religion, 
liberty and property. The wickedneſs for 
which 
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which we are this day commanded to hum- 
ble ourſelves before God Almighty, is of 
that flagrant nature, that it well deſerves 
our moſt fincere humiliations. For the 
prince, whoſe ſufferings we this day com- 
memorate, had nothing to do with the ſtool 
of wickedneſs. He never fat in the ſeat of 
the ſcornful. His piety to God was fo pure 
and exemplary, that he is deſervedly rank'd 
in the catalogue of martyrs. His perſonal 
virtues were ſo illuſtrious, as were fit to 
adorn his high character. His love to his 

native country ſhone out in all the good- 
neſs and condeſcenſion that could poſſibly 
conſiſt with the high truſt of government 
repoſed in him; and yet fo juſt, ſo great, fo 
good a prince, was ſo far oppos'd by the 
unreaſonable reſiſtance of heady and high- 
minded men, that they facrifced to their 
fury even what they pretended to fight for, 
and deſtroy d both king and kingdom, reli- 
gion, liberty, property, and all. 

This is ſuch an inſtance of theſe looſe 
and libertine principles, as well deſerv d the 
wiſe care and caution of our forefathers, in 
perpetuating the memory of the ſad judg- 
ment to future generations, that we may 

from hence learn ſeriouſly to deprecate the 
anger of heaven, and learn henceforth To 
fear God, To honour the king, and Meddle 

e with thoſe who are given to change. 
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Marr RH. xxil. 21. 


Render therefore unto Cæſar, the things that 
are Cæſar s: and unto God, the things that 
are God's. 


EX HESE words of our Saviour 


and therefore, in endeavouring 
to explain them to you, it will, 
I think, be the eaſieſt and ſafeſt 
way, to follow that maxim which is now 


Are 


4 


ſurely reach the full intention and defign- of 
our Saviour in this weighty Pee, give 
me leave to lay before you the whole con- 
text, that we may from thence diſcover the 

coccaſion, 


baue been variouſly interpreted; 


generally agreed upon by moſt learned men, 
That Scripture is the beſt interpreter of its 
ſelf; and therefore, that we may the more 
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occaſion, and by that means the true im- 
port and reaſon, of his delivering it. 
From the 15th verſe to the 23d, we find 
the occaſion of it thus deliver d; Then went 
the Phariſees and took counſel, how they 
might intangle him in his talk. And they 
ſent out unto him their diſciples with the He- 
rodians, ſaying, Maſter, we know that thou 
art true, and teacheſt the way of God in 
truth, neither careſt thou for any man: for 
thou regardeſt not the perſon of men. Tell 
us therefore, What thinkejt thou? Is it lau- 
ful to give tribute unto Cæſar, or not? But 
Feſus perceived their wickedneſs, and ſaid, 
Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me 
the tribute money. And they brought unto 
him a penny. And he ſaith unto them, Whoſe 
is this image and ſuperſcription? They ſay 
unto him, Cæſar s. Then ſaith he unto them, 
Render therefore unto Cæſar, the things that 
are Cæſar s: and unto God, the things that 
are God's. When they had heard theſe words, 
they marvelled, and left him, and went their 
way. _ 

+ By this context, we find our Saviour un- 
der a ſtrong and ſubtle temptation. 

The Phariſzes were, as St. Paul tells us, 
the ſtricteſt ſect of the Jeus, zealous for 
their law, and often, we find, accuſing our 
Saviour, as deſigning to deſtroy it, and for 
that reaſon uſing all their endeavours to 
deſtroy him. 


The 
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The Herodians were the courtiers of king 
Herod; and that party which adher'd to 
them, jealous of their authority, becauſe 
it was a known, though miſtaken, notion 
of the Jews, that their Mefiab ſhould be a. 
temporal king, and therefore thought to 
deſtroy him under the notion of being an 
enemy to Cæſat, from whom at that tim 
they held their authority. = 

This combination of people joyning their 
conſultations together with a miſchievous 
intent to intangle bim in his talk, yet attempt 
our Saviour with all the honour and ref] 
that could be due to the character of the 
perſon they would have had him taken 
upon him, faying, Maſter, we know that 
thou art true, and teacheſt the way of God 
in truth; neither careſt thou for any man: 
for thou regardeſt not the perſon of men, 
And when they have thus prepar'd the way 
by ſuch a a they then propoſe the en- 

ſnaring queſtion, Tell us therefore, What 
thinkeft thou? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cæſar, or not? Our Saviour therefore, 
to ſhew them he was the Son of God as 
well as man, and therefore able to diſcover 
even the ſecret thoughts of their hearts, be- 
fore he returns an anſwer to their queſtion, 
diſcovers and corrects their hypocriſy; for, 
perceiving their wickedneſs, he ſaid, V 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me t 
tribute money: And then, upon the fight 

: 0 


dom and the power of God, and therefore 


he came to teach the world, was not in any 


an uſeful and proper meditation for the 
preſent ſolemnity: For in them we find 


have mortal and decayi 
out a revelation even 
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of it, from Cæſar's image and ſuperſcrip-= 
tion which it bore, gives them an anſwer 
agreeable to that character they had affirm'd 
of him; for he was a true Maſter, and 
taught the way of God in truth without 
reſpect of perſons. He was indeed the wiſ- 


bids them Render unto Cæſar, the things 
that are Czlar's: and unto God, the things 
that are God's. 

This being the occaſion of our Saviour's 
delivering this apothegm, tis plain the im- 
port or meaning of it muſt be, that the 
way of God in truth, or that religion which 


wiſe derogatory to the juſt rights and autho- 
rity of the civil magiſtrate, but taught us, 
as his apoſtle expreſſes it, To fear God, and 
Honour the king. 

The words, taken in this ſenſe, afford us 


ourſelves under a double obligation of duty ; 
we are to Render unto Cziar, the things 
that are Cziar's: and unto God, the things 
that are God's. | 

The reaſon of that obligation is founded 
in the very nature of our being. For we 
find our compoſition ſuch as does conſiſt of 
very different parts. We are ſenſible we 
bodies, and with- 
affirm 
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affirm the immorrality of the foul. The en- 
joyment of happineſs, i. e. the increaſe and 
improvement of all the perfections of both 
theſe natures, is allow d to be the common 
care and concern of the whole com 
tion; and therefore religion, the duties of 
which concern the better part, and look 
forward to the enjoyment of an everlaſting 
happineſs, had always a chief regard even 
under the weak light of a corrupted natu- 
ral reaſon. It was always thought neceſ- 
ſary, not only fot the improvement of pri- 
vate virtues in ſingle men, but uſeful and 
advantagious too to the publick intereſt and 
welfare of ſociety. But when the mani- 
feſtations of God Almighty, by the fuller 
revelations of his will, brought life and im- 
mortality to a clearer light by the Goſpel, 
and not only confirm'd us in the immorta- 
lity of our ſouls, but gave us alſo an aſſur d 
promiſe of the reſurrection of our bodies to 
an immortal life too; the powers of reli- 
gion began to exert themſelves with greater 
ſtrength; and mankind began to think 
themſelves under ſtronger obligations to 
the duties of it, when they found ic was 
that alone could really give them the en- 
joyment of an immortal happineſs both in 
body and foul. Hence it is, that the thin 
1 God, or the duties of religion, are equa 
incumbent, obligatory or binding upon 
the ſovereign as well as the fubject; _— 
| e 
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he be not the creature of the people, yet 
he is the creature of God Almighty, and is 
not only oblig'd to him for the common 
bleſlings of his being, his creation, preſer- 
vation and ordinary acts of providence, but 
does become more particularly accountable 
to the great Author of his being, for the 
more peculiar privileges and honours of 
that high ſtation with which it has pleas'd 
God Almighty to adorn him. For being 
ſovereign or ſupreme, over whom there is 
no ſuperior power upon earth, he becomes, 
for the good or bad adminiſtration of that, 
accountable to God Almighty only. So 
that the ſubject or perſon of ſovereign 
power, where-ever it may be veſted, whe- 
ther in one or in many, is under a double 
obligation in relation to religious duties, or 
the things of God. As they are ſingle per- 
ſons, they muſt be concern'd for the duties 
of religion, the true honour and worſhip 
of God, if they have any concern for the 

ſalvation of their own fouls. As they are 
honour'd by God Almighty with the great 
power and truſt of governing the world, in 
relation to religious duties, they are con- 
cern'd that thoſe, who by the laws of pro- 
vidence are under their direction and go- 
vernment, be rightly directed to the true 
honour and worſhip of God, not according 
to their own fancies or ſuperſtitions, but 
according to thoſe orders, laws and inſtitu- 
| tions 
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tions which the Almighty Governor of the 
world has been pleas'd to give mankind for 
the worſhip of him; for in this caſe we 
are all of us the creatures of the ſame Al- 
mighty Creator, we are all of us the re- 
deem'd captives of the ſame merciful Re- 
deemer, and therefore equally concern'd to 
honour, adore and worſhip our Creator and 
Redeemer, according to ſuch appointments 
as he himſelf ſhall be pleas d to reveal to 
us, and ſuch mereies may demand from us. 
And in chis ſenſe is it, chat that famous ſay- 
ing of St. Ambroſe to Theodoftus muſt be 
taken, Imperator bonus intra ecclefiani, oj 
ſupra ectlefiam eſt, © A good Emperor will 
« acknowledge himſelf 5 de 4 Remer bf 
the Church, Becauſe he muſt acknow- 
; ledge God Almighty to be his Sove- 
( reign.” 

And this brings us to conſider what chen 
is left to Cæſar; or, as we ſhall hereafter 
call it, The ſovereign power, in regard to re. 
ligious duties or the things of God: Where 
the only point I ſhall at preſent trouble you 
with, is, The legal ſupremacy of our Eng- 
liſh ſovereigns, which we -are commanded 
and directed to explain to you, The rea- 
ſon of which command is, ——_— the 
uſurpations of the See of Rome; 
to an univerſal ſupremacy gious a 
by had lon in'd uno us; ab 

N to be 1 that natural 
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right of ſupreme direction or command, 
had diveſted them of that power, which by 
the laws of God and nature they were in- 
veſted wich, by this means endangering 
not only the peace of the world, but with 
that the ſecurity of all government too, 
And there are ſome others amongſt us, who, 
tho' they do pretend to be no friends to 
Rome, yet in this point are too much rheir 
diſciples; and though, like Samſon's foxes, 
they look different ways, yet joyn with them 
in the tail, and carry firebrands, | 
Againſt theſe I ſhall endeavour to aſſert, 
to ſovereign civil powers, the doctrine of 
ſupremacy from the principles-of natural 
and reveal'd religion, and to ſhew you what 
we are in this point to render unto Cæſar. 


And 6 From natural principles; We 
may eaſily collect, that a reaſonable nature, 
ſach as it pleas'd God to create and endow 
mankind with, muſt naturally be religious 
as well as ſociable, becauſe theſe two ends 
do joyntly make up the common happineſs 
of human nature. 
One of them, the Keial principle of na- 
ture, is confeſs d to be abſolutely neceſſary 
for the well-being of this life; fon without 
ſociety there is nothing but confuſion; and 


that is ſuch a diſturbance of nature, as muſt 


end in the diſſolution of it. And if com- 
mon ſociety be ſo neceſſary for the Pros 
| an 


| 
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and happineſs of this life, ſince nature points 
us out an immortality which cannot be 
enjoy d here, but muſt conſiſt in the enjoy- 
ment of God in another life, the ſame na- 
ture muſt as neceſſarily direct us to the 
religious principle, without which we can- 


not compaſs this great, this moſt conſide- 


rable and moſt deſirable end of our nature, 
And accordingly we find, that though the 
common enemy of God, and of mankind, 
after his conqueſt of it, did lead our cor- 
rupted and captivated nature into the mean- 
eſt and baſeſt defections from its duty, into 
the groſſeſt and vileſt idolatries of the crea- 
ture inſtead of the Creator, yet ſtill we find 
the force of nature ſo ſtrong upon them, 
that the religious principle kept up its power 
as well as — ſocial; and che intereſts of 
the ſpiritual world, though ſo much miſ- 
taken, were always preferr'd to thoſe of 
the civil. Hence have we it in all their 
publick legiſlatures, That the firſt care of 
the ſovereign power is always employ'd in 
matters concerning divine things. A Dus 
primordia capienda ſunt, was their ſtanding 
maxim, Hence have we thoſe ſolemn eſta- 
bliſhments of their ſacred rites, their holy 
times and places, ſet apart and dedicated 
to the uſes of religion, nay even of perſons 
too; and all theſe fenced and guarded with 
the ſtrongeſt laws the civil power could. 
enagt for the ſupport of them. Atheiſm 

| | F 2 was 
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was an abhorrence to them; and though 
they were over-run with idolatry, ſu- 
perſtition and falſe religion, yet irreligion 
and prophaneneſs were thought ſomething 
below the dignity of human nature. Thus 
far the care of religious affairs was always 
reckon'd the peculiar province of the civil 
ſovereign; and thus, as St, Paul ſays of 
them, They held the truth, though it was in 
unrighteouſneſs, 
Me are next to enquire into the evidence 
for this prerogative of the civil ſovereign 
from the principles of reveal'd religion. 
To underſtand this aright, we muſt con- 
ſider firſt, That the great difference be- 
tween natural and reveal d religion is chiefly 
this, viz. In natural religion we were left 
to collect our duty to our Creator from the 
reaſonable principles of our nature, which 
came out of his hands perfect in its kind, 
ſincere and upright: And had mankind 
continu'd that integrity, they had not ſtood 
in need of the repeated inſtances of God 
Almighty's mercies to them. But when 
man through his own default was fallen 
from his integrity into a miſerable ſtate of 
ſin and corruption, had brought anarchy 
and confuſion upon his own nature, and 
was every way become a rebel to his Maker, 
and by this means had made it impoſſible 
for him to retrieve himſelf from the cala- 
mity; though juſtice might have taken the 
: 8 advan- 
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69 
advantage of the forfeiture, yet mercy and 
truth met together, and kiſſed each other; 
and ſo it pleas d God Almighty to purpoſe 
and deſign a redemption for mankind, to 


ſend a Saviour, who ſhould ſave them from 


their ſins, not only by making a ſatisfaction 
for them, but alſo by entring into a new 
covenant with them, thereby reſtoring them 
to thoſe means of grace, and thoſe hopes of 
glory, which by their own fin they had 
entirely forfeited and loſt. 3 

By this we ſee, that man, left to his own 
liberty, by his own abuſe of it, ruin'd and 
undid himſelf; and that it was of the free 
grace and bounty of God only, that he had 
any other means offer d and afforded to 
him, to recover himſelf by. Whatever 
therefore thoſe means are, when we once 
believe them to be effectual, they ought to 
be not only welcome to us, but to be re- 
ceiv'd with all the gratitude and humble 
thankfulneſs that ſo much mercy and loving 
kindneſs may deſerve, or ought ta command 
from us. | Bt ee? 

Under this oeconomy therefore of re- 
veal'd religion the liberty of mankind, and 
conſequently even the moſt ſovereign power 
of it, is, and ought to be confin d to the 


terms and conditions of that redemption 


proper to them, if they will expect the 
enefits of it. The nature of the covenant, 
makes. no alteration in the civil affairs of 
N F the 


* 
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the ſecular ſociety; but if we will expect 
the advantages of it, we muſt all, both go- 
vernors and governed, thankfully comply 
with the conditions of it. A 

The conditions of this oeconomy under 
reveal'd, poſitive or inſtituted religion, for 
they all ſignify the ſame thing, have been 
communicated to the world under two dif- 
ferent, but not oppoſite, diſpenſations, the 
Fewiſh and the Chriſtian. The Jeus ex- 
pected ſalvation by their Meſſiah, which 
was promis d and to come. The Chri/tzans 
expect theirs through the Redeemer already 
come and manifeſted to them. And under 
both theſe diſpenſations we ſhall find it was 
the prerogative of the ſovereign power to 
have the chief care for the ſupport of reli- 
gious truth, under this limitation only, that 
it muſt be their chief care to ſupport and 
maintain it according to thoſe terms and 
conditions under which the divine revela- 
tion had deliver'd it to them. 
Thus, under the TJew:/h diſpenſation, 
where God Almighty gives them the moſt 
diſtinguiſh'd care of his providence, and 
becomes, in a peculiar manner, not only 
their God, but their King too, he ſets be- 
fore them not only the ſubſtantial parts of 
religion, but inſtructs them alſo in the very 
minuteſt pun&tilio's of the ceremonial part 
of it; and when the book was finiſh'd, com- 
mands it not only to be laid up by the 
Pn Prieſts 
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Prieſts and Levites in the ark of the cove- 
nant, and from thence produc'd to be read 
unto the people at their ſolemn appointed 
times, but commandeth the king alſo, when 
| he fitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that 
he ſhall write him a copy of this law in 
book, out of that which is before the Prieſts 
the Levites. And it ſhall be with him, and 
he ſhall read therein all the days of his life: 
that he may learn to fear the Lord his Gad, 
to keep all the words of this law, and theſe ' 
ſtatutes, to do them: That his heart be not 
lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn 
not afide from the commandment, to the right 
hand, or to the left: to the end that he may 
prolong his days in the kingdom; he, and bis 
children in the midſt of Iſrael. This in gene- 
ral, Deut. xvii. 18, 19, 20. e 
And we find the ſame command parti- 
cularly given to Joſhua, upon his entrance 
on the land of Promiſe, Foſh. i. 8. This book. 
4 law ſball not depart out of thy mouth, 
ut thou ſhalt meditate therein day and nigbt, 
that thou mayſt obſerve to do according to all 
that is awritten therein: for then thou fhalt: 
make thy way proſperous, and then thou ſhalt: 
have good ſucceſs. This, we find, all the 
good kings of Iſrael did, and proſper d. And: 
by this obſervance we find, that great refor- 
mation of religion under good Fofiah was 
begun and finiſh'd, don 


FL 
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And this evidence of the civil ſovereign's 
ſupremacy, in relation to religious affairs, is 
the more remarkable, becauſe under that 
diſpenſation the functions, offices and pow- 
ers, nay, the very exempuons, privileges, 
portions and inheritances of the clergy were 
ſo peculiarly ſeparated from thoſe of the 
laiety by the command of God himſelf; 
and yet, by the ſame command, the ſu- 
preme care and charge of all is left with 
the civil ſovereign. 

Under the Chr:/tian diſpenſation we may 
conſider, that though our Saviour came to 
give the world the greateſt reformation it 
ever had, or ever ſhall have, as the apoſtle 
to the Hebrews magnificently deſcribes it in 
his firſt chapter, God, who at ſundry times, 
and in divers manners, ſpake in times paſt 
unto the fathers by the prophets, has in theſe 
laſt days ſpoken unto us by his Son, whom be 
hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
alſo: he made the worlds; and ſo proceeds 
throughout that whole chapter in his di- 
vine character. Though, I ſay, our Saviour 
came with ſuch a character, and for ſuch 
an end, yet the circumſtances of his ap- 

ance in the world were ſo contriv'd, as 
might ſufficiently ſatisfy mankind of the 
truth of what he afterwards declar'd to 
them, That his kingdom was not of this 


world. 
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When the wife men of the Eaſt came 
to enquire where was he that was born king 
of the Fews, they found him in a manger, 
And he himſelf tells us, The Son of man 

had not where to lay his head; though the 
Son of God appear'd amongſt them in evi- 
dent works of divine power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs. This might have been ſufficient 
to convince them of their miſtaken hopeg 
of a temporal Meſſiah, and that he did not 
come with any deſign to diſturb the ſettled 

licies, or external government of the 
world, but that his deſign was to improve 
only the reformation of the ſpiritual world; 
and therefore his doctrines as well as his 
example were ſuited to that end. | 

When the Phariſees and Herodians, part 
Jews and part Gentiles, ask d him the en- 
ſnaring queſtion in the text, we ſee his di- 
vine anſwer, Render unto Cæſar the things 
that are Cæſar's. And when the brethren, 
contending about the inheritance, appeal'd 
to him, he forbad them, ſaying, ho made 
me a divider amongſt you? Theſe are plain 
evidences that the intereſts of the Chriſtian 
religion were never intended to interfere 
and claſh with the intereſts of the civil po- 
lity. It is therefore a very appoſite and 
full illuſtration of the nature and deſign of 
Chriſtianity, when tis ſaid of it, That 
Chriſtianity enter d the world as the ſoul 
does the body, without any alteration of its 

| parts, 
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parts, only with this addition, that it gives 
new life, and adds freſh vigour and ſtrength 
to it. 

The duty of cases, which was be- 
fore founded either upon the laviſh prin- 
ciple of fear, or at beſt upon the principle 
of common convenience only, becomes 
now a duty of conſcience, 1s founded in the 
commands of God, and muſt become, to 
an honeſt man, inviolable. 

This ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which rently | 
our duty to God, without any breach upon 
our duty to the ſovereign powers of the 
world, will fully anſwer that weak impu- 
tation our adverſaries have endeavour'd to 
throw upon our religion, of its being a State 
religion only. For thus we ſee, if the powers 
of the world happen to be miſled into a 
miſtaken perſuaſion or error in religion, we 


may yet preſerve our duty to them with- 


out ſubmitting ourſelves to their miſtakes. 
For though Ce/ar has, and ought to have, 
a ſupremacy upon earth, yet there is a ſu- 
perior to him in heaven; ; for there are 
things of God as well as things of Cz/ar; 
and it is not the will of man, but the re- 
veal'd will and commands of God, that 


muſt be. there our guide and direction. 


This the immediate apoſtles of our Saviour 
have given us a noble inſtance and example 
of; for when the Jeiſh rulers commanded 
them to preach no more in the name of 


Jefus, 
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Jeſus, they gave them a. ſhort,” but full 
anſwer, Judge ye; whether it be better to 
obey God, or man. And the practice of the 
Chriſtian church, for the firſt 300 years of 
its propagation, is a full and ample com- 
mentary upon this tekt. | 

Thus we ſee, by the laws both of God 
and nature, a ſupremacy or ſovereignty. of 
power 1s the prerogative of the rulers of this 
world, which I cannot better recapitulate, 
or deſcribe to you in apter words, than the 
Church of England has done in her 37th 
Article; and therefore I ſhall conclude with 
that; viz. © The King's majeſty hath the chief 
« power in this realm of England, and other 
&« his dominions, unto whom the chief govern- 
« ment of all eftates of this realm, whether th 

« be ecclefiaftical or civil, in all cauſes doth 
« appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, ſub- 
« ject to any foreign juriſdiction. Where we 
attribute to the king's majeſty the chief 
« government, by which titles we underſtand 
* the minds of ſome ſlanderous folks to be 
c oftended. We give not to our princes the 
* miniſtring either of God's word, or of the _ 
e ſacraments, the which thing the injunctions 
« alſolately ſet forth by Eligabeth our queen, 
do moſt plainly teſtify, but that only pre- 
rogative which we ſee to have been given 
always to all godly princes in holy Scripture 
« by God himſelf, that is, That they ſhould 
e rule all eflates and degrees committed to their 
charge 


cc 
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« charge by God, whether they be ecclefiaſtical 
* or temporal, and reſtrain, with the civil 
« ſword, the ſtubbarn and evil-doers. 


Let then our religion and our loyalty g 
hand in hand. LE render — 
the things that are Cæſar s: and unto God, 
the things that are God's. Let us fear God, 
and honour the King, and meddle not with 
thoſe that are given to change. 


SERMON 


— . . 
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joy and crown, yet did he not think chis 


PHIL IP. iii. 20. 
For our converſation is in heaven, from 


whence alſo we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Feſus Chriſt. 
T. Paul obſerving, according to 
BS that prophetick parable of our 
Saviour, that even in thoſe early 
days of the goſpel, the enemy 
had begun to ſow his tares 
amongſt the good feed, doth, in all his 
epiſtles, take eſpecial care to give his newly- 
converted Chriſtians a fufficient caution 
againſt them. And though they ſeem not 
as yet to have got much footing in the 
church of Philippi, which St. Paul calls his 


epiſtle full, till he had arm'd them * 
* 
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all the attempts of theſe enemies. Now 
theſe enemies, according to the character 
which St. Paul gives of them in the verſes 
immediately foregoing, vi. the 18th and 
x9th of this chapter, were enemies of the 
4 of Cbhriſt. M, baſe end is defltruftion, 
' whoſe god is their belly: whoſe glory is in 
ther ſhame, who mind earthly things. 

According to which charaQter of them, 
they could be no other, but the complying 
Fudaizers of thoſe, times, who, ſeeing the 
dee inveſted with authority and power, 

aving all the advantages of temporal hap- 
pineſs, a rich, a plentiful nation, a great 
and noble city, a glorious temple, and an 
eaſy religion; and all theſe having the fair 
pretence of divine promiſe to back and 
maintain them, whilſt the Chriſtians as yet 
ſeem'd only to be a ſcatter'd people, and, 
as the apoſtle in another place calls them, 
the very off-ſcouring of the world, were pre- 
vail'd upon by this proſpect of preſent in- 
tereſt and advantage, and led into that un- 
chriſtian, that unmanly compliance. 

In anſwer to which, the apoſtle in this 
chapter, though he might have urg'd unco iſ 
them what he only hints, The end of theſe 
things, which is deſtruction, and which 
the event of things did in a ſhort time after 
more fully manifeſt, yet doth he ſeem to 
allow the whole force and weight of their 
argument, not denying the privileges of any 

carna 
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carnal Jew ; for at the 4th and 5th verſes 
of this chapter, he values himſelf as vighly 
upon them, as the greateſt zealot of them 
all could do. But having found the advan- 
tage of greater privileges in the ſpiritual 
Tjrael, in the heavenly Feruſalem, in com- 
pariſon with theſe, he counts them all but as 
dung, that he may win Chriſt, ad ox4Þa)s, 
trifles, things not valuable, fit only to be 
thrown away, that we may make room 
for, and take up the other. And therefore, 


in the remaining part of this chapter, he 


doth earneſtly exhort his Philippians to fol- 
low his example, to imitate thoſe his gene- 
rous proceedings, wherein, when he once 
underſtood the glorious privileges of the 
goſpel, he did reſign and willingly forego 
all thoſe earthly privileges, which he might 
otherwiſe have claim'd, as being a Few of 
the higheſt rank. All the advantages of 
outward peace and ſecurity; all the glories 
of his own ſo much admir'd, and fo zeal- 
ouſly defended, religion of the temple, give 
2 now to the more glorious proſpect of 
eavenly crowns and ſpiritual kingdoms. 
And this was fairly typify'd both to him 
and us in that ſtupendous work of his con- 
verſion, where the carnal eye was firſt 
blinded, before the underſtanding could be 
enlighten'd with theſe ſpiritual glories. And 
therefore from henceforward he doth not 
indeed condemn the privileges of his birth- 
_. right 
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right as unlawful, but rather doth contemij 
or deſpiſe them, as loſs, as dung, as trifles, 
and gives the reaſon of ſo doing in the words 
of my text, For our conver ation, or, as the 
word roi Wa doth more properly ſignify; 
our citizenſhip, is in heaven; i. e. now we 
are become Chriſtians, we are become alſo 
members of a more glorious city than is 
the earthly Feruſalem, the privileges of 
which are more advantageons. to us, and 
therefore do deferve our greater concern, 
This is the ſcope and deſign of theſe words, 
from which I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe 
to you, | 


I. The 70 ro nor, the citizen- 
ſhip of Chriſtians, or what title a 
Chriſtian has to ſociety, which St. Paul 

tells us, 7s in heaven. | 


II. The 2» Keprcy, the Lotd or Prince of 
this city, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


| III. What is expected from us to be ad- 
mitted to the favour of this Prince, 
the privileges of this city, 


In diſcourſing which, upon this occafion, 
I ſhall have a more eſpecial regard to rhat 
Tor N., that fundamental error or 
miſtake, upon which the falſe glories of 
the pontifical kingdom ate founded, 2 
N eit 
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their pretence to an univerſal ſupremacy, 
or unlimited dominion over .all the world, 
as Chriſt's vicars. And this I chuſe to do, 
becauſe the facts of this day, which have 
occaſion d this ſolemn anniverſary thankſ- 
giving, are notorious, and have been often 
open d to you. 


I. The citizenſhip of Chriſtians, which 1s 


in heaven. 


| AN 2102 

'The apoſtle thus finding that the viſible 
eſtabliſhment- of the Jeuiſb church pro- 
vail'd with ſome carnal and ſhort-ſighted 
men, who could not comprehend the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Chriſtian, becauſe it was 
more ſpiritual, more remote from ſenſe; 
and though they might, in ſome meaſure, 
acknowledge our Saviour to be the Chriſt, 
yet miſſing the advantage of a temporal 
kingdom, vrhich they all expected, and 
which was the great ſtumbling- block to 
them all, blinded by this worldly intereſt, 
could never underſtand thoſe many and 


ka ad . * . Ate 


RR / a de, 


f#hment of the Chriſtian church in 
proper and political terms; and does, at the 
zd verſe of this chapter, likewiſe aſſert the 
Chriſtians to be the true Iſrael, 44s 4 
Vor. I. G ach 
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towiv 1 meefloun For when our Saviout 
had finiſh'd his oeconomy here on earth, 


and by his aſcenſion into heaven again, 
had eſtabliſh'd his everlaſting throne, we 


find the unbelieving Hebrews diſtinguiſh! 


often by the titles of the carnal Few, and 
the Iſrael after the fleſh. And St. Paul doth 
plainly tell us, Rom. ii. 28. of a Jew tha 
was ſo outwardly, and a truer Jeu than he 
that was ſo inwardly. The Chriſtian there- 
fore becoming now the true 1/rael of God, 
whatever privileges the carnal Few could 
pretend to, the ſame may the myſticd 
T/#ael, the ſpiritual Few, i. e. the Chriſtian, 
claim to himſelf in an higher and mot 
glorious ſenſe. And therefore, to make 
plain the pretence of Chriſtians to a cit 
zenſnip, or ſociety of divine eſtabliſhment, | 
which the eus did highly pride themſelves 
in, St. Paul tells us, Galat. iv. 25. That n 
oppoſition to their earthly Feru/alem, which 
was their metropolis, and was in bondage 
with her. children, we have a Feruſalen, 
@ohich is above, which is free, and is th 
"mother [city or metropolis] of us all. Thus 
alſo doth the apoſtle to the Hebrews tell 
us, That we have [indeed] here no contin 
ing city [as had the Fews]; but awe ſeek on 
to come, which, in the 11th chapter of that 
epiſtle, ver. 10. is ſaid to be 4 city which ball 
foundations, whoſe Builder and Maker is Gu. 
And this city is gloriouſly deſcrib'd to = 
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Rev. xxi. where it is call'd the new Jeruſa- 
lem, which cometh down from God out of 
heaven, which is {aid to be built upon the 
foundation of the Lamb's twelve apoſtles, 
And as the=Fews valu'd themſelves highly 
upon their city being call'd the holy city, 15 
is this call'd tbe great city, 'the holy Jeruſa- 
lem, deſcending out of heaven. From hence 
therefore is ſufficiently evident the city of 
Chriſtians, or, the kingdom of Chriſt, con- 
fiſting of the church triumphant above; as 
the metropolis, and the ſeveral churches 
militant below, as ſo many provinces or 
colonies dependant upon that metropolis z 
which is the farſt and trueſt notion of an uni- 
verſal or catholick church. Wherefore, the. 
church triumphant above, and thoſe mili- 
tant here below, being thus compact into 
one body; we muſt conſequently become: 
as' St. Paul tells his Epheſians, TUUTOAITA 
TY chi, fellow-citizens with the ſaints 
and members of that family, the whole of 
which, both in beaven and earth, is name 
on the Lord Feſus Chriſt; Epheſ. iii. 15: | 
And the only. difficulty will be to explain 
the communication between theſe colonies 
and their metropolis, who are plac'd at that 
infinite diſtance from one another, as is 
between heaven and earth, and cannot be 
ſuppos d to be admitted to any citizehfhip 
there whilſt in this life. | 
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"=O mr which, it 1s = — 
ro of the dependance of colonies u 
e — their inhabitants = 
claim the privileges of their mother cities, 
though they were neither born in them, 
nor yet perſonally admitted to them by the 
magiſtrates of that city. Thus St. Paul, 
tho born in Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, and 
of Jewiſb offspring, and at that time, when 
he claim'd the privilege of a Roman citizen, 
had never yer ſeen the city of Rome; yet 
Tarſus being a Roman colony, and St. Paul 
being born a free denizen of that, was, by W 
conſequence, accounted ſo of Rome too. 
And this was the conſtant cuſtom of that 
time; for fo the Jeus, even after thei i 
_ diſperſion, though born at never ſo great 2 
diſtance from Feruſalem, would own no if 
other for their country but that only. 
And in analogy to theſe principles, the 
Paleſtine martyrs in Euſebius, when que- if 
ſtionꝰd by the preſident concerning thei i 
country, would own no other but 7eru/o- i 
lem, ' explaining themſelves in St. Pauls i 
words, of the Jeruſalem above; for there i 
was then no Jeruſalem on earth: and they iſ 
came to ſuffer not as men, but as Chriſtians 
From which inſtances may be plainly 
manifeſted, by what means we are admit- 
ted to a citizenſhip in heaven, to the privi- 
leges and advantages of our metropolis there. 
For every particular church militant on 


earth, 
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earth, being, as it were, a colony of that 
mother ciry of us all,” being all of them 
erected, peopled, and alſo govern'd by the 
influences of that, we may be truly ſaid, 
according to theſe principles, when we are 


admitted members of any church militant 


here below, by conſequence to be admitted 
alſo to the claim of all the privileges of the 
church triumphant above; and ſhall be ſure 
to enjoy them too, if, like good citizens, 
and true patriots, we do but order and be- 
have ourſelves according to the rule of our 
government. And thus much of our citi- 
zenſhip in heaven. | 5 


The Second thing to be conſider d, is, 


II. The toy Kugzor, the Lord or Prince of 
this city. | 


The univerſal dominion of the Son of 
God over all the parts of this body his 
church, being a point uncontroverted by 
any party of Chriſtians, it would be waſte 
of time to produce thoſe many texts both 
1 the Old and New Teſtament, which 
eſtabliſh it. | 

To conſider therefore his dominion over 
the church militant here on earth, which, 
as I have before hinted, is like thoſe colo- 
nies who are at a great diſtance from their 
metropolis, but yet whoſe government B 


manag'd by an influence from thence, we' 
G 3 / muſt, 
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muſt, in the firſt place, own the everlaſt. 
ing throne of this univerſal Lord or Prince 
to be fix d in heaven; and then conſider, 
what light he hath afforded us, —_— 
we may judge of that juriſdiction he ha 
thought fit to ſettle over his church mij. 
tant on earth. In which I ſhall chief 
conſider that haughty claim of an univerſal 
ſupremacy made by ſome perſons as the 
only vicars of Chriſt upon earth, becauſe 
the foundation of that tragedy, our delive- 
rance from which we this day commemo- 
rate, is built upon that principle. 
Now that there was to be a juriſdiction 
fix d oyer the churches militant below, is 
evident, not only from the nature of a body 
-Wwhich requires it, but alſo from the reveal 
will. For the apoſtle tells us, that when 
our Saviour aſcended up on high, He gav- 
gifts unto men, ſuch as were, ſome apoſtles, 
ſome doctors and teachers, and amongſt the 
reſt, helps of government, ess oõ ou, fir 
the building up the body of his church, And 
though the divine revelation be filent in 
fixing the particular bounds and limits of 
this juriſdiction, yet will the very nature of 
this kingdom lead us into a true under: 
ſtanding of them ; and, what is more, the 
conſtant and uninterrupted practice of the 
apoſtolical ages, may, I think, be reaſona- 
bly admitted to amount to a demohſtration 
almoſt equal to divine revelation itſelf, 2 
er 
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ther of which will, in any meaſure, patro- 
nize the pretence to an univerſal vicarſhip 
in any ſingle perſon. For, | 
1. The nature of this kingdom is purely 
ſpiritual, our Saviour utterly diſclaiming . 


all manner of pretenſions to any outward or 


temporal kingdom, both by his actual pay- 
ing tribute to Cæſar himſelf, and by his 
precept; as well as example, commanding 
others to do ſo; as alſo by that publick de- 
claration which was made certainly to an- 
ſwer the Jewiſh expectation of a temporal 
Meſſias, in which he doth poſitively affirm, . 
that his kingdom is not of this world; not 
meaning thereby his kingdom of glory, in 
heaven, but that even his kingdom of grace 
in this world, was not to be of the ſame 
nature with the temporal dominions of other 
ſovereigns. : | 5 
This therefore being the nature of this 
kingdom, we cannot but imagine that all 
the care poſſible was us d, that this ſpiritual 
kingdom might not give any diſturbance, 
or indeed jealouſy, to the civiliſtate, as they 
then found it, which the ſetting up new 
boundaries and diſtinct limits of juriſdiction 
from thoſe which were already eſtabliſh'd 
by the empire, muſt neceſſarily have done. 
And hence have we thoſe ſeveral exhorta- 
tions to new converts, that notwithſtanding 
their becoming ſubjects to Chriſt, yet were 
they ſtill to remain in che ſame capacity of 
G 4 {ub- 
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ſubjection they were in before, whether to 
maſters or governors; wherefore Chriſti. 
anity may be truly ſaid to have enter d the 
world as the ſoul does the body, without 
any diſturbance of its parts, only with this 
addition, that it brings along with it new 
life, freſh vigour, and ſtrength 

And this principle is acknowledg'd by 
the fathers of the council of Chalcedon in 
their 17th canon, where it is not deter- 
min'd by them as a thing in itſelf diſpu- 
table before, but as an own'd and avow'd 
maxim of the catholick church, they make 
it the reaſon or foundation of their own 
canon or decree; i. e. Tess re x, Onue- 
TiN TYP, Y, rd IXXANGIUSINEY MAR Git”! 
v rde dxnnsZeare, Let the order of eccle 
frical 2 follow the publick model ſettled 
by the body politick. 

If therefore this principle be rightly ad- 
vanc'd, the conſequence will be neceſſary, 
that to underſtand the trueſt and moſt pri- 
mitive platform of eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, 
it will be neceſſary to underſtand the ſtate 
of the civil empire as it then ſtood. 

Now, at the firſt appearance of Chriſti- 
anity in the world, we find, according to 
the ſettlement of Auguſtus, the imperial 
reſidence was fix d at Rome, all the reſt of 
the empire being divided into ſeveral pro- 
vinces, whoſe preſident was independent 
upon any other but only the ſupreme go- 

EY, vernor. 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 39 
vernor. And thus was Chriſtianity firſt" 
ſettled in the world, whoſe juriſdictions 
were fix'd according to the limits of theſe 


ſeveral Roman provinces; and, like theſe 
provinces too, were fiſter-churches inde- 


| pendent upon one another, as to any autho- 


rity, and ſubject only to their great metro- 
polis, the ſeat of their only univerſal Em- 
peror, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which is al- 
ready prov'd to be the new Feri ſalem above. 
Thus far the nature of this kingdom will 
lead us towards a right underſtanding of the 
bounds of that juriſdiction which is proper 
to it. 

And if we find the practice of the firſt 
and apoſtolical ages agreeable to theſe prin- 
ciples, we may reaſonably conclude this 
method of government to be at leaſt of 
apoſtolical, if not of divine, inſtitution. 

Now that the preſent pretended autho- 
rity of the biſhop of Rome was never own'd 
in the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
church, i. e. during the firſt 300 years, we 


have the confeſſion of one of their own 


popes, /Aneas Sylvius, who was afterwards 
pope Pius II. who, upon an impartial con- 
ſideration of the matter of fact, does own, 
that during that time, there was no greater 
reſpect paid to the biſhop of Rome than 
any other biſhop. And whoever does im- 
partially conſider the polity of thoſe pureſt 
and moſt primitive times, muſt neceſſarily 

own 
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own it to have been purely metropolitical. 


Even Sr. Paul's epiſtles, which were written 


for the eſtabliſnment and confirmation of 


thoſe, churches he had before converted, 
are all of them written to provincial, not 
patriarchal, much leſs oecumenical churches; 
and, what is more remarkable, directed al- 
ways either to the whole province, as that 
to the Galatians, of which Ancyra was the 
metropolis; or elſe to the metropoles them- 
ſelves, as thoſe to the Corinthians and Epbe- 


fians: or at leaſt to the metropolitans, as 


thoſe to Timothy and Titus. And, accord- 


ing to this platform of the apoſtle's, we 


find that excellent collection of the apoſto- 
lical canons (which though they are not 
genuinely thoſe whoſe title they bear, yet 
have been ſufficiently prov'd by the reve- 


rend and learned Beveridge, to be the true 


code of the primitive church) does, in the 
34th canon, command all biſhops in every 
nation or province, to acknowledge him who 
was firſt amongſt them, #xa5% i ei) ray my 
iv cr öh mcgrey. And what they mean 
ehre 73 9s there, is fully explain'd after- 
wards in the gth canon of the council of 
Antioch, where this me@1o is directly call'd, 
the biſhop preſitiing in the metropolitan city, 
Toy i Th uniegniAc TL geg f πIνν,ñ⁰u. 
And to ſecure theſe privileges of metro- 
politans, the very next apoſtolical canon 
forbid; any biſhop to ordain or exerciſe 
epiſcopal 
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i function without his own limi 

2E s, 
2 penalty of depoſition. Gl 
And further yet, to ſecure the peace of 


the church thus ſeurled, the gych canon 


commands the metropolitans twice a year, 


| to call together their provincial ſynods. 


Now, as the practice of provincial juriſ- 
ditions under metropolitans does from 
hence appear to have been the government 
of the firſt 300 years, ſo do we find it alſo 
confirm'd and re- eſtabliſh d in the beginning 
of the next century by the authority of the 
council of Nice. And this method of fix- 
ing the bounds of eccleſiaſtick juriſdictions 
by provinces, is certainly none of the leaſt 
of thoſe a n referr'd to in the 
famous 6th canon of that council, which 
hath been in vain attempted, notwithſtand- 
ing all the wit and induſtry of the Rowan 
advocates, to make it appear for the cauſe 
of patriarchs. | 

Now theſe inſtances which I have given 
you, as they are not the private ſentiments 
of particular men, but the own'd and al- 
low'd canons. of the whole church, ſo are 
they plain evidences not only of the ſettle- 
ment of metropolitical power, but alſo, 


that whatever pretended to more, was look'd 


upon as invaſion or uſurpation, and there- 


fore was decreed punithable. 
It would be too tedious here to confider 
thoſe ſeveral alterations which follow'd after- 
. wards, 


a) 
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wards, upon the new model of the empire 
by Conſtantine, who, joyning ſeveral pro- 
vinces into one dioceſe, did by that meang 
give the firſt riſe to thoſe new titles of ex- 
archical and patriarchal juriſdiction. And 
indeed, it would only be a further confir- 
mation of theſe principles, that the bounds 
and limits of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction do 
always follow thoſe of the civil. Where- 


fore at this time of day, when that great 
empire is reduc'd, and Rome herſelf hath 


long time ceas d to be Baoihwse v, 


(upon which title alone the council of Chal- 
cedon founds all the reſpect that is given to 
that See above any other) when the ſeveral 


ſovereigns of Chriſtendom have retriev d 


their juſt rights over their ſeveral nations, 
if, according to the hypotheſis laid down, 


the firſt reaſon attended to in ſettling the 


limits and boundaries of ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction, was, the care of the civil govern- 
ment's peace; it cannot certainly be either 
primitive, apoſtolical, or indeed chriſtian, 


for any foreign power to pretend a right 


over the ſubjects of another independent 
ſovereign. According to this hypotheſis, 
upon theſe principles, which ſome of the 
more learned and ingenuous Romani ſts them- 
ſelves do allow us, the pretence to an uni- 
verſal ſupremacy is a title too arrogant for 
any Chriſtian biſhop to take upon himſelf; 
for it is neither agreeable to Gb nature of 


the 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 93 
the Chriſtian religion, nor was ever practis d 
by the firſt and pureſt Chriſtianity, eſpeci- 
ally when joyn'd with the opinion of infal- 
libility in the ſame perſon: It ſeems to ren- 
der the dominion of our Saviour over his 


church militant on earth, altogether uſe- 


leſs and ſuperfluous. It does indeed ſeem 


to make him like the Epicureans god, an 


idle being, who hath not, or need not have 
the leaſt concern in the management of 
the affairs of this world; for what neceſſi 


were there for our imploring, or God Al- 


mighty's granting, divine influence and 
aſſiſtance, were we well aſſur d that our 
Saviour had really given us an univerſal and 
infallible vicar? For we might, under this 


character, with modeſty enough own that 


addreſs, which hath been otherwiſe too 
boldly, too blaſphemouſly attributed to him 


of Dominus Deus nofter Papa: But when | 


the title of univerſal vicar begins to grow 
too big for them to maintain, tis uſual with 
them to content themſelves with the more 
humble and modeſt title of Weſtern Patri- 
arch, which hath of late been the great 
foundation of thoſe ill-digeſted papers a 
certain editor hath troubled the world with 
from this place. 

To conſider therefore their pretence to a 
patriarchal right, it may, I think, in the 
firſt place, be juſtly aſſerted, that both the 
title and juriſdiction of patriarch were _ 

. er 
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ther aſſum d than granted; and if fo, they 
is it lawful at any time, when we juſtly 
can, to remove from us the bondage of an 
uſurpation. But, UAC | 

2. oſe the patriarchal right were 
really of eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, as it way 
indeed ex poſt facto; for it was firſt aſſum'd, 
and then confirm'd by cuſtom rather than 
decree; yet to confider the true limits of 
this new juriſdiction, we muſt conſider 
likewiſe what it was that gave the firſt oc- 
caſion to this new power; and that was, 
the new divifion of the empire by Conftan- 
tine into dioceſes, every one of which con- 
tain'd under it ſeveral provinces. 

Now the diocefans of the more noble 
dioceſes, ſuch as were Rome, Conſtantinople, 
Alexandria and; Antiach, took to themſelves 
the names of Patriarchs, thoſe of the others 
being content with that of Exarch; and 
though there might be ſome difference in 
the prerogatives of their honour, yet who+ 
ever doth conſiderately read the council of 
Chalcedon, ſhall find little or none in the 

wes of their juriſdictions, bating 

5. my patriarch of Con/tantineple, who 
had three dioceſes allotted to him, and- in 
| ſome caſes appeals from exarchs, which is 
more than all the Romen adyocates could 
ever yet ſhew for that See. And leſt this 
new alteration. ſhould bring any confuſion 
upon the antient and weil-eftabliſh'd ſettle- 
8 | mem 
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ment of churches, the councils of Epbeſus 
and Chalcedon, which were both call'd not 
long after theſe new titles had obtain d, 
take the ſame care concerning theſe dio- 
ceſes, which had been before done both: by 
the apoſtolical canons, and more eſpecially 
by the council of Nice, concerning pro- 
vinces, forbidding any, under the penalty 
of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, to exerciſe eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction without his own dio- 
ceſe. But the Roman dioceſe was always 
confin'd to the ſuburbicary regions. For, 
as Athanaſius tells us, ad ſolit. vit. ag. p. 832. 


Rome was of the Roman dioceſe; and there- 
fore the biſhop of Rome, though he may be a 
atriarch within his own dioceſe, yet when 
he pretends a right over any other of the 
Weſtern churches, muſt either find a new 
patent for the enlargement of his dioceſe, 
or elſe be content to be pronounc'd guilty 
of the breach of thoſe canons he does at 
his conſecration - ſolemnly. ſwear to obſerve 
and maintain. | | 
| Having thus endeavour'd to prove, that 
the univerſal vicar hath no ground for any 
ſuch pretence, and that the patriarch ha 
ſtretched the bounds of his juriſdiction too 


been ſaid, deduce ſome corollaries, which 
will neceffarily infer the duty of all Chri- 


4 


Milan was the metropolis of the Italic, as 


far, to ſum up all, I ſhall, from what hath 


ſtians, who deſire to reap any benefit 5 


| 
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the communion or memberſhip of this 
heavenly ſociety: As, 


1. That the church is a body. 

2. That Chriſt is the head of that body, 

3. That Chriſt never left one univerſal, 
viſible head of that body; not St. Peter, 
nor conſequently his ſucceſſors. For, 

4. The reſt of the apoſtles had the ſame 
power with St. Peter, and the ſame title 
too of being foundations. 

5. The biſhops ſucceeded the apoſtles in 
che ordinary office of government. And 
therefore, 

6. That every biſhop, in his own church, 
is to be look'd upon as the vicar of Chriſt, 
and firſt principle of unity. 

7. That the catholick church militant 
upon earth, is an aggregation of particular 
churches. And therefore, 

8. Catholick communion depends upon 
particular communion. And therefore, 

9. Whoſoever doth voluntarily refuſe 
communion with the particular biſhop of 
that juriſdiction wherein he lives, without 
Juſt cauſe, is not only a ſchiſmatick from 


him, bur alſo from the catholick church. 


Now how far theſe conſequences may 
concern our Engliſb Diſſenters, whether 
Papiſts or rec, God grant they may all 
of them ſeriouſly and conſcientiouſly con- 
ſider. Time 


Time will not permit us to go throug 

all theſe corollaries. But if the church be 
a) body,” a ſpiritual ſociety, an heavenly 
kingdom, it will highly concern us, who 
are entruſted with a miniſterial charge in 
that ſociety, to conſider well what lies upon 
W us, and is requir'd from us, in order to a 
W faithful diſcharge of that office. >2 Us) 
f Now tis the nature of a miniſterial office 
to diſpenſe faithfully to all thoſe within 
their charge the laws and commands of 
thoſe ſupreme powers, by whom they are 
W delegated to that ſervice. To be able to do 
chis effectually, requires, in the perſon ap- 
pointed to this adminiſtration, a full and 
comprehenſive knowledge of thoſe laws he 
is to adminiſter, and an uncorrupted, un- 
byaſs d conſtancy and probity in the diſ- 
penſing of them. This, in relation to God's 
heavenly kingdom, requires firſt a full and 
comprehenſive knowledge of his will; for 


to all thoſe who are under its juriſdiction. 
And what encouragements have we to 
ſearch after the divine will, when we are 
ſure of an Almighty Wiſdom, which guides 
it in all its dictates, and muſt ſecure us from 
all error; and an Almighty Goodneſs, which 


mult ſecure us from all evil. Tis true, his 
nature 1s above our reach; we'are of a 
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be the power in one or more, tis the will 
of the Supreme Power which is obligatory 


deſigns the ends and intentions of it, and 
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lower and inferior rank of beings, which 
proves our dependance on him, and does 
naturally limit and circumſcribe our know. 
ledge; and in this ſenſe is it chat it is ſaid 
of him, Clouds and darkneſs are round about 
him, and his ways are paſt finding out. But 
when he has been pleas'd to diſcover him- 
ſelf to us, and unveil ſo much of his incom- 

henſible Majeſty as may be ſufficient for 
both the ſetting forth of his glory, and the 
ſetting —— that ſupreme good he in- 
tended for mankind, their becoming par- 
takers of that his glory, we ſhall here be. 
come inexcuſable, if we ſuffer our deeds to 
be ſo evil as to love darkneſs rather than 
light. We muſt here leave the narrow 
limits of our natural knowledge, and en- 
large our minds by an humble faith in him, 
who neither will nor can deceive us. When 
a diligent enquiry after truth has made any 
diſcovery, which common « induſtry could 
not reach, even an ordinary curioſity doth 
puth us on with an eager deſire to have the 
diſcovery communicated to us; for the 
mind of man is ſo naturally adapted to the 
improvement of knowledge, that tis very 
anxious and very uneaſy, till it has reach d 


what it finds to be within the proſpect of | 


its own compaſs, though the attainment it 
ſelf, when compaſs d, may perhaps, as it 
often does, Wy no further than the bare 


fatisfying of a ſpeculative curioſity. If then 


che 
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the very frame of reaſonable nature does 
thus prompt us to an enquity after know- 
ledge even in trivial things, how earneſtly 
W ought we to ſearch after the manifeſtations 
and notions of ſuch truths as highly con- 
cern us, and which not nature, nor any 
principle within us, can lead us into, but 
only the gracious condeſeenſions of a divine 
W Revealer? We muſt not ſuffer therefore 
W thoſe impious, thoſe unthankful wretches, 
WW who think it below the dignity of rational 
W nature to be inform'd, to wreſt the divine 
books, the lively oracles, out of our hands. 
Ve muſt be content to receive God Al- 
Wmighty's will as he himſelf is pleas'd to de- 
liver it to us; and though a proud pretence 
of reaſon may throw in cavils and objec- 
tions, yet will an humble faich be able to 
pull down thoſe ſtrong holds, and every 
high thought which exalts itſelf againſt 
God, and teach us to turn our ſtudies to 
Whoſe writings which are only able to make 
us wiſe unto ſalvation. 5 
But faith, we are told, is a lazy thing, a cor ef 
and pretence only for idleneſs and ignorance: 
But let ſuch bold men know, that the ſpecu- 
Wations of faith are as much beyond the reach 
and comprehenſion of their narrow, unim- 
Wprov'd, unenlighten'd minds, as are the myſte- 
ies that faith delivers. The ſtudy of divinity 
s not built upon credulity, not are its do- 
erines to be underſtood by the bare hand- 
H a ing 
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the moſt evident and moſt certain; its ob- 
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ing of them down from one age to another; 
but it requires the beſt improvements of 
our natural parts, and the aſſiſtance of di. 
vine grace beſides. It's ends are the moſt 
noble, the moft advantageous that can he 
propos'd; its means the moſt exalred and 
moſt perfect; its principles, when reveal'd, 


je& the moſt defirable, becauſe the on 
ſupreme Good; for there is none good but on: 
alone, and that is God. And theſe, I am 
ſure, will require the largeſt meaſures of 
knowledge that our beſt improv'd facultie 
and moſt enlarg'd underſtandings can com- 

 2dly. Beſides the knowledge of tho 
laws we have the adminiſtration of, there 
is requir'd from us an unbyaſs d conſtancy, 
an uncorrupted probity, in diſpenſing d 
them; for he alone can be faid faithful) 
to execute a miniſterial office, who honeſtly 
endeavours to adminiſter juſtice according 
to the laws of his ſuperiors; and where 
any difficulty ariſes, does ſincerely endex- 
vour to find out and follow the firſt inten- 
tions of his legiſlator. Whatever exception 
this maxim may meet with in human pol 
cies, where a fallible legiſlator may have 
none to an equitable adminiſtrator, yet, in 
the laws of God, it can admit of none; 
for where there is an all-wiſe, and conſe- 
quently an infallible Legiſlator, the _— 
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ſterial officer can have no other concern 
upon him, than only honeſtly to diſpenſe 
| ſuch laws as lie plain and obvious to him, 
and where there is any difficulty, ſincerely 
endeavour to find out the true intention of 
his ſuperior. To this conſtancy and this 
probity a full and comprehenſive knowledge 
of God's laws, deliver d to us in his reveal d 

will, is the firſt and great aſſiſtant; for 
how can any one be ſuppos d either con- 
ſtantly to aſſent to, or ſincerely diſpenſe 
that which he does not underſtand. There 
never was any heretick yet, but ignorance 
was one great ingredient of his hereſy; and 
therefore the reveal'd word of God, as all 
other conveyances of knowledge muſt be, 
being deliver'd to us in writing, to be ho- 
neſt and able maſters of that office we are 
intruſted with, will require from us all that 
variety of learning, which can be neceſ- 
ſary to the underſtanding of choſe records 
in which that reveal d word is deliver d to 
us. Hence will ariſe the neceſſity of vari- 
ous languages; here will the philoſopher 
find what will puzzle him, the orator what 
will pleaſe him, even the poetic genius will 
not vaunt its delights, and the moraliſt will 
be content to part with all his low and 
mean ends of happineſs, when he meets 
with one as far beyond the hopes, as tis 
beyond the reach and comprehenſion of 


bare and unbyaſsd reaſon. Theſe great 
"IS 2 expecta- 
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expectations, and this weighty charge, will 
engage us to conſider what aſſiſtance the 
fidelity of our forefathers in the faith can 
give us; how conſtant they have been 
in propagating this advantageous truth to 
mankind : how many of them have reſiſt. 
ed in defence of it even unto blood: how 
fincere they have been in convincing gain- 

fayers: how zealouſly and earneſtly they 
have ſtill oppos d all appearance of novelty, 
For though there can hardly be any ſociety 
without ſome prevaricators, yet are theſe 
the likelieſt means to make us like brethren 
to dwell together in unity; and then it is the 
Lord promiſeth his bleſſing, and life for ever- 
More. 


SERMON 


St. James i. 22, | 
Be ye doers of the word, and not bearers only, 
decerving your own ſehves. 


is the nobleſt thing in all arts 
— whatſoever, and utmoſt 
perfection of every artiſt, to be 
able to reduce — rules and di- 
rections of his art into practice; 
that is the end and deſign of all his labour 
and ſtudy. For ſpeculation, if not intended 
and deſign d for practice, is but an idle and 
an uſeleb thing. And this, in our Chri- 
ſtian profeſſion, is of much more concern 
to us, than in any other human arts what- 
ſoever. For the end of Chriſtian philoſo- 
phy, as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, is wa 
make men better, not more learned; 
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edify, not to inſtruct. And we muſt nor 
only believe that there is a God, and that 
the Scriptures are the word of God; ; . this 
the devils alſo 40 believe, and* tremble, as 
St. James tells us in the ſecond chapter of 
this epiſtle: but we muſt manifeſt our faith 
by our works, tranſcribe thoſe rules, which 
that Scripture delivers to us, into our lives 
and converſations, become Chriſtians in- 
deed; not being forgetful hearers of the 
word, but ders of 5 work, and then 
ſhall we be bleſſed in the deed: And this is 
what the apoſtle preſcribes to us in my text, 
but Be ye doers of the word, and not bearers 
_ deceiving your own ſetves. 

And that we may the more effectually 
* this doctrine, I ſhall propoſe to your 
b ee 
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un Of 1550 much more . it is to 
us; and how much greater the danger 
is, if we fail in the practice of our 
C en profe on, than in 850 _ 
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11. That if we do fit down tune mai 
bearing the word only, and do not en- 
. deavour to reduce it into practice, we 
bur the grant cheat upon ae" 
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time he did- oblige thoſe who came into 
his ſchool to — ſilence, and give them- 
ſelves over to the hearing only of his phi- 
loſophy: But then, when that time was 
ended, when they had heard as much as 
was ſufficient for fn, he ſent them 
out compleat philoſophers, and left them 
to dete into ran what _ had learn'd 
of him. * 

And we. \ nds in alu perſons, whe) — 
undertaken any profeſſion, when their Tyro- 
ciniam, or days of inſtruction, are over; 
when they Tide once to ſet-up for them- 
ſelves, a kind of emulation at leaſt to equal, 
if not excel, all others of the ſame — 
ſion with them; and that perſon who ſhall, 
after ſo much time and labour ſpent upon 
him, at laſt prove unfit for that employ- 
ment which he hath taken upon him, is 
look d upon by all, and that deſervedly 
enough, to be either a very ſtupid, or a 
very negligent and idle perſon. 

And thus we ſee mankind as uri a 
can be in the common affairs of this 
world; very ſollicitous to riſe up to the 

per- 


N 
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perfection of that _— they have 
undertaken. And ſhall we be leſs emulous - 
in compleating of our Chriſtian courſe ? 
Let us not envy one another, but every one 
ſtrive to imitate what he ſees good and 
laudable in another. Let every one, by 
doing the good will of God, provoke his 
brother to the ſame good works alſo, till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God unto 4 
perfect Man, unto the meaſure of the ſtature 
of the fulneſs of Chriſt. ] 
And we have the greateſt encouragement 
imaginable to endeavour after this perfe- 
ction, ſince the rules laid down for our 
direction in _ Chriſtian _ are ſo 
very agreeable to our natures, ſo very eaſ 
| — praiicable in themſelves; — cal 
ſevere yokes which God thought fit to im- 
poſe upon the ſtiff- necked 1/raelites for 
their hard-heartedneſs, for theſe our Saviour 
came to take away from us; and he him- 
ſelf tells us, that his yoke it eaſy, and his 
burden is light. And we are told, Deut. xxx. 
ver. 11, &c. This commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, 1s not hidden from thee; 
or, as the Septuagint tranſlation better 
expreſs the Hebrew, er &5w vaie orxoc it it 
not too heavy for thee, neither is it far from 
thee. It is not in heaven, that thou ſhouldſs 
fay, Who ſhall go up for us to beaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may bear it, yy 
0 
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do it. Neitber 1s 1t beyond 
thau ſhouldft ſay, Who ſhall go over the ſea 
for us, and bring it unto. us, that we may 
hear 1t, and do it. But the word 1s 
nigh unto thee, m t mouth, and im thy 


heart, that thou mayſl do it. And St. Paul, 


in the 1oth chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Romans, doth punctually ſet down to us, 


what this righteouſneſs (as he there calls it 


is, namely, ſairh he, The word of fai 
which we preach ; that ' thou confeſs with 
thy mouth the Lord Feſus, and believe in 
thine beart, that God bath raiſed him from 
the dead. It is not barely confeſſing with 
the mouth that will do the buſineſs; for, 
as our Saviour tells us, Many 


be ſaved; but it muſt be a ſound and firmly 
_ eſtabliſh'd faith of the heart. We muſt 


believe in our heart, that God hath raiſed 


him from the dead, that is, we muſt tranſ- 
cribe the doctrine of his reſurrection into out 
own hearts, and practiſe it there. We muſt 
riſe from fin, as he roſe; endeavour after 


a new Chriſtian life in the practice of thoſe 


ealy and thoſe agreeable rules of life, which 
he hath left us for our imitation. | 
But though this feazableneſs of the dury, 
the eaſineſs and plainneſs of the rules where- 
by we are to ſquare our actions, are pro- 


bable and perſuaſive arguments enough, to 
8 POD thoſe 


the ſea, that 


there be, who 
ſay, Lord, Lord, which is anſwerable to 
confeſſing with the mouth, that ſhall nat 
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"thoſe who are willing to be perſuaded, yet 
will they not reach the perverſe and obſti- 
nate, who, like thoſe bold fiduciaries, 
againſt whom St. James directed this epiſtle, 
are reſolv'd to be ſav d, though in ſpite of 
heaven and in contradiction to the Goſpel. 
Wherefore we muſt yet more clearly de- 
monſtrate to them, the neceſſity either of 
guiding ourſelves in all our actions accord- 
ing to the rule of our Chtiſtian profeſſion, 
or otherwiſe of quitting all thoſe privileges 
which may be pretended ta upon the ac- 
count of Chriſtianity. For why? Are we 
to be ſav'd by a bare habitual and unactive 
faith? Is it enough, if a brother or a ſifter 
in diſtreſs come to us, that we bid them 
depart in peace, be warmed or filled, tho 
we give them nothing of thoſe. things which 
are needful to the body? No certainly. Let 
us not miſtake ourſelves, it is only to thoſe 
who do actually and indeed perform theſe 

deeds of charity, that our Saviour acknow- 
ledgeth himſelf oblig'd and indebted, Ing.- 
much as ye have done it to ane of theſe, ye 
bave done it to me; for, as our apoſtle tells 
us, Faith not having works is dead, being 
alone. Doſt thou believe there is a God, 
*tis well? This is indeed a degree or ſtep 
beyond the boldneſs of the atheiſt, who 
bath ſaid in his heart, There is no God. But 
yet conſider how ſmall-this advance is, for 
this the devils alſo do, the devils alſo believe 


and 
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and tremble. Doſt thou believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God, and read them? 
tis well: And yet we find the devil alſo to 
have been a textuary, to have quoted Scrip- 
ture againſt our Saviour himſelf: Where- 
fore the ſole and main queſtion at laſt re- 
curs hither; Doſt thou live as one ought 
to do that indeed believes a God? Are thy 
life and actions correſpondent and anſwer- 
able to that Scripture which thou confeſſeſt 
to be the word of God? Doſt thou not 
wreſt that to make it comply with thy acti- 
ons, rather than ſquare them by it? If thy 
life be really conſonant to the holy rule of 
the word, then ſhalt thou be indeed a doer 
of the work, and be bleſſed in the deed. 
his earneſt endeavouring after the pra- 
ctice of all thoſe things which Chriſt in his 
religion hath propos d to us to be perform'd, 
is like the wedding-garment, which fits us 
for the heavenly feaſt, and prepares us for 
the table of the Lamb. This it is that 
keeps a conſcience pure and unſpotted, void 
of offence before God-and man. Whereas 
on the contrary, when we are hearers of the 
word only, and not doers of it, we are at 
war within ourſelves, our conſciences accu- 
ſing us, that whereas we know our duty, 
becauſe we hear it, yet refuſe the glorious 
apparel of light, though we ſee others 
cloathed with it, and therefore muſt ex- 


pect, when the Maſter of the feaſt comerh, 
to 


| 
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to be thrown into utter darkneſs. If we 
have a mind to be delivered from evil, or 
have any other the petitions of our prayers 
ted to us, we muſt not only ſay every 
= Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven, with ſo much indifference and 
coldneſs, as if we thought it not our duty 
ro do it; but we muſt fincerely endeavour 
after the honeſt performance of it, and 
pray to God that he would aſſiſt thoſe our 
endeavours; that he would ſo. inſpire his 
ace into our hearts, and ſo direct us by 
is providence, that we may obey him in 
all his commands here on earth as willingly, 
cheerfully and impartially (without indul- 
ging ourſelves to any kind of fin in the 
omiſſion of any part of our duty to him) as 
his angels daily obey his commands in 
heaven; and by ſuch obedience to his will, 
fuch a performance of his word and com- 
maridment, we may be ſaid, in ſome mea- 
fure, to attain to that perfection here, which 
we hope more fully to enjoy in glory here- 
after. And thus have I ſhew'd the neceſ- 
fity that lies upon us to be doers of the word, 
and not bearers only, if we intend to attain 
at the perfection of Chriſtian men. 


Proceed we therefore to the ſecond * 
ſideration, vi. 


1. of 
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II. Of how much more conſequence it is to 
us, and how much greater the danger 
is, if we fail in the practice of our 
Chriſtian profeſſion, than in any other. 


If we fail in the ice of any other 
profeſſion, the ill conſequence thereof is 
only this, that we ſhall loſe thoſe emolu- 
ments and advantages which we propos'd to 
ourſelves as attainable thereby; the end of 
all which . is only the gaining to ourſelves a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence in this life: And 
this loſs may be, and is uſually repair'd by 
applying ourſelves to another courſe of life, 
which may better anſwer this end, and be 
more ſuitable to our inclinations, than wag 
that profeſſion wherein before we fail d. 


The world is a large ſtage, and affords 


variety enough of matter for every one to 
exerciſe themſelves; and it is an eaſy thing 
for any one, with a competent ſtock of in- 
duſtry, and the bleſſing of God upon his 
endeavours, to provide ſufficiently enough 
for himſelf in this world, though he ſhould 
fail in the practice of that profeſſion which 
he at firſt propos d to himſelf, or was de- 
* for. But if we fail in the practice 
of our Chriſtian profeſſion, the loſs is irre- 
parable; if we leave the Lord of life, and 
follow not his commandments, our portion 
is certain death. When the lawyer in the 
Goſpel 
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Goſpel tempted our Saviour, asking him, 
Mafter, What ſhall I do to inherit eternal 
Efe? Our Saviour returns the queſtion, and 
asked him, What was written in the law? 
Upon which the lawyer rehearſeth the ſum 
of the moral law, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
' foul, and with all thy ſtrengtb, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbour” as thyſelf. Our 
Saviour then anſwers him, Do this, and 
thou ſhalt live. He found him very expert 
and ready at the knowledge of the law, but 
very defective in the practice, and therefore 
directed him to that; and this is it with- 
out which the law is indeed but a dead 
letter to us. Life is made the conſequence 
not of our knowing, but of our fulfilling 
the law; and if we will not by theſe means 
take hold of life, we muſt expect to inhe- 
ric eternal death: For there is no other 
means afforded us of obtaining ſalvation, 
but this only, that we embrace the faith 
of Chriſt, and live according to the rules 
and examples there dictated and propos d to 
us; that we do, with St. Paul, fight the good 
fight of faith, finiſh our courſe; then may 
we with him long for our diſſolution; then 
may we with him ſay, Henceforth there is 
laid up for us a crown of righteouſneſs, which | 
the Lord the righteous Fudge ſball give ut | 
at that day. But if, notwithſtanding this, 

we will not run the ways of 'the Lord, nor 

IG follow 
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follow the ſteps of the righteous ; if we 
will, notwithſtanding our profeſſing the 
name of Chriſt, run à hot ing after ſtrange 
gods, and follow our own vain imaginations; 
if we will give ourſelves up to the ſervice ot 
miniftry of the devil, we muft expect, with 
choſe of the left hand at the day of judg- 
ment, to Hear that dreadful ſentence pro- 
nounc'd againſt ns, Gb, ye curſed, into ever- 
laſting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels. „ 
This therefore being the conſequence, 
thus great the danger, if we fail in the pra- 
ice of out Chriſtian profeſſion, it behoves 
us to uſe our dtm endeavour to apply 
our greateſt caution and circumſpection, 
that all our actions be regular, and ſquar d 
by the rule of our profeſſion, that where 
we meet with any diſorderly action in the 
courſe of our life, we ſtrive to rectify it for 
the future, and beg pardon for the preſent 
enormity :* And this apphy'd to tlie merits 
of our Saviour's full and perfect obedience, 
will be reckon'd to us as a fulfilling of the 
hw; for God doth not expect from us mi- 
ſerable wretches, that we ſhould riſe up to 
ſuch a degree of purity and perfection, as 
not to fin at all, but hath himſelf directed 
us daily to pray for the forgiveneſs of our 
treſpaſſes; and were the Lord ſevere, to 
mark all that is done amiſs, who would be 
able to ſtand in judgment with Rim: but 

Vor. I, 1 witch 
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with the Lord is mercy, that he may be 
feared. The Lord is juſt to forgive ſins, as 
well aspuniſh them; wherefore it is enough 
for us, if we do but keep ourſelves from 
pre ſumptuous ſins, if we do but ſincerely 
endeavour after the doing of our duty, 
and fail not in any point by groſs neg- 
ligence and omiſſion, which is the caſe 
of thoſe Fiduciaries in the text, who are 
hearers of the word only, and not ders 
of it, | 
of But was this the. end for which our 
Saviour came to publiſh his Goſpel to the 
world, that we Gould fir as dull auditors, 
hear the word, and paſs it over as a tale 
chat is told? No certainly. As the duties 
of the moral law are confeſſedly deſign d 
for practice, ſo muſt the duties of the 
Goſpel alſo, which are only an improving 
of thoſe duties, a heightning of that law. 
We were once, as St. Paul tells his Romans, 
under the flavery and bondage of fin; ue 
then yielded our members ſervants to un- 
 Cleanneſs, and to iniquity unto iniquity: 
There we were active and ſtirring enough; 
not only heard, but did or perform'd, all 
the commands of our imperial luſts. From 
this bondage and ſlavery did our Saviour 
free and redeem us, a. gave unto us his 
commands, and preach'd unto us the Go- 
ſpel of life; and ſhall we now fit ſtill, and 
efuſe the voice of the Charmer, charm bt 
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never ſo wiſely? Shall we not riſe up and 
follow him, who hath propos'd ſo many 


gracious things to us, and fo very advanta- 


geous to ourſelves? Surely the work of the 
Lord cannot be a harder task to us, than 
was the drudgery of fin and ſatan. We 
muſt therefore now yield our members ſer- 
vants to righteouſneſs, unto holineſs; for 
now being made free and ſervants to God, 
we have our fruit unto holineſs, and the 


end everlaſting life. We muſt not ſerve 


him with our ears only, but with all our 
members. We muſt take care not only to 


receive the word with our outward ears, 


but plant it inwardly in our hearts alſo, that 
it may bring forth fruit in our lives and con- 
ver/ations, in ſome thirty, in ſome forty, in 
ſome an hundred-fold, in every one accord- 
ing as the Lord hath given unto him; and 
the end of this, as St. Paul tells us, will 
certainly be everlaſting life. \ 
But there is one conſideration more which 
may be very prevalent in perſuading us to 
the practice of our Chriſtian profeſſion, and 


that is, ſetting aſide the eternal rewards 


and puniſhments, which we have. hitherto 
ſhew'd you to be conſequences of our doing 
or not doing the word, the profit and ad- 
vantage, or the loſs and damage, which 
may accrue to us in our ſecular profeſſions, 
from the doing or neglecting of our 5 
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the practiſing or not pradtifing of our Chri- 


ſtian profeſſion. 


And that we may make this confidera- 
tion more plain to you, viz, That a fin- 
cere and honeſt Chriſtian practice harh 
ſome influence upon the practice of our or- 
dinary ſecular profeſſions, we muſt lay down 


o You, 
That there is an over-ruling provi- 


| 4 of Almighty God, which diſpoſeth 


of all things here Crs. | 
2dly. Thar this providence maketh uſe 
of * na either ordinary or extraordi- 


20% That thoſe ordinary methods of 
his providence, are thoſe general benefits 
which he diſpenſeth in common amongſt 
mankind; as when he maketh his /un to 

riſe on the evil and on the good, ſendeth rain 
on the juſt and on the nic. 

4:hly. The extraordinary methods of his 
providence are ſuch as were, The bringing 
of the children of 1/rael ont of Egypt, over 


the Red-ſea, through the wilderneſs, and 


ſettling them | in the land of Canaan; His 
ſending his Son into the world to be a Sa- 
viqur to us; His propagating and defend- 


ing his church in its infancy from the open 
Jaws of perſecution and tyranny on one hand, 


and the underminings of a and hereſy 
oh. the other hand, Few 
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And indeed, all his particular miracles, 
which he hath from time to time vouch- 
ſafed mankind, and which are always de- 
ſign d for ſome extraordinary good, are but 
ſo many particular diſpenſations of extra- 
ordinary Providence. And theſe things, I 
think, there is no one, who owns the name 
of Chriſtianity, that will deny. And. from 
theſe things thus laid down, we may de- 
duce theſe inferences. 

1. That ſince God hath the ordering 
and diſpoſing of all things here below, it is 
but 1 and equitable to think, chat he 
will rather beſtow his favours and bounties 
upon that man who doth piouſly, and in 
ſincerity and truth, worſhip his divine Ma- 
jeſty, rather than on one Who, by his im- 
pieties, denies his Providence, and renoun- 
ceth his Godhead; and that not only be- 
cauſe juſtice 1 wires it ſhould be fo, but 
alſo — he promis d to hear the 
petitions of the = ma reject thoſe of the 


other. 
Now although God may i ſometimes ſuffer 
Providence to be. 


the courſe of his or 
equally diſpenſed to the good and to the 
evil, to the juſt and to the unjuſt, and by 
that means the wilineſs and deviliſh ſubtlety 
of the wicked may get the upper hand of 
the righteous, and by fraud and injuſtice 
may oppreſs him; yet this is only for a 
while, as the Lain tells us, P/al. xxxvii. 

13 I pave 
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T have feen the wicked in great power, and 
flouriſhing like a green bay-tree. Yet he paſ 
\ fed away, and lo, be was not: yea, J ſought 
him, but be could not be found. And again, 
P/al. xcvii. When the wicked ſpring as the 
graſs, and when all the workers of iniquity 
do flouriſh, it is that they ſhall be deſtroyed 
for ever. And the ſame Pſalmiſt affirms 
of the righteous and upright man, that he 
ſhall flouriſh like a HED he ſhall bring forth 
fruit in old age, he ſhall be fat and flou- 
riſhing. And this is fairly inſtanc'd to us 
in the caſe of Fob; for when God reſtrain'd 
his over-ruling Providence, and gave the 
devil his full ſcope and liberty, we find the 
righteous and good Fob oppreſs'd by the 
injuſtice of the thieviſh Sabæans, and in- 
fulted over in his miſeries by thoſe who 
ſhould have been his beſt friends and com- 
forters, pierc'd to the very heart by the bar- 
barous taunts and ſcoffs of his own wife; 
yet did the upright Fob, amidſt all theſe 
miſeries and afflictions, truſt in, and depend 
upon the Lord, ſubmiſſively, and without 
grumbling or repining, permitting to his 
over- ruling Providence the diſpoſal of all 
he had, even ſens and daughters too; and 
yet, notwithſtanding all this, or rather up- 
25 this very account, did Fob die richer 

an he was before, bleſſed with a double 
portion of children, of cattle, and of other 


ſubſtance. If therefore there do any cala- 
mities 
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mities befal us in the courſe of our life, we 
muſt not ſtraight fling off our religion, 
curſe God and die, as Jobs wife would 
have had him done; no, we muſt the ra- 
ther ſtick cloſe to him, and look upon them 
as ſent by him for our good, either per- 
haps to try us, as in this caſe of Fob, or 
elſe perhaps to correct us for ſome particu- 
lar, or perhaps for ſome national fin. But 
however, we have this comfort under them, 
that if we do but ſecure to ourſelves a good 
conſcience, and ſtick faft to our God, we 
may be ſure they will turn to a good ac- 
count at laſt: or if we be prevented of our 
reward here, and ſuffer under them, we 
(hall be ſure of a double portion of glory 
hereafter, which is more than an equiva- 
lent to the moſt valuable things of this 
life, n 
Again, we may conſider, chat if it be 
God that hath the diſpoſal and ordering of 
all things here below, if it be he that gives, 
and he that can take away, the beſt way 
certainly that can be to advance our ſecular 
intereſts, is, by becoming his favourites. 
Let us ſo order our affairs, that ſince both 
we and riches, and all ſecular advantages 
whatever, are in God's diſpoſal, and that 
we cannot ſerve two maſters, that we would 
rather ſerve God than mammon, let us, with 
Solomon, chuſe wiſdom, that we may un- 
derſtand heavenly things, and ſerve God; 
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and riches and all other things hal be ad- 
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St. James i. 22. | 
Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
decerving aur own. ſelves, | 


ARE N my former diſcourſe upon 

ABR this text, I propos d to handle 

dhe following particular: 
4 


I. Theneceſiity of doing the word, 
þ4 = bearing it only, if we intend tg 
attain to the perfection off Chriſtian 


II. 07 how, much more conſequence it is to 
1 ; 296 how. much greater the danger 
we fail in the practice of our 


E br; Hig profeſſion, than in any other. 
III. That 
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III. That if we do fit down content with 
bearing the word only, and do not en- 
deavour to reduce it into practice, we 


put the ey cheat upon our ſelves 


imaginable, 


Two of theſe particulars I have already 
diſpatch'd, I proceed now to enlarge upon 
the third and laſt particular, viz. That if 
we fit down content with hearing the word 
only, and do not endeavour to reduce it into 
practice, we put the grandeſt cheat upon our 
ſelves imaginable; Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, decetving your own 
ſelves. h "IT 

The words in the original are, Tags- 
Aoyilouevor faves, words that expreſs to 
us an induſtrious cheat, as when one in- 
vents all the ſubtle and fallacious arguments 
that can be brought to defend his opinion, 
and perſuade others to his party. And thus 
do we, by failing in the practice of our 
Chriſtian profeſſion, induſtriouſly put the 
cheat upon ourſelves, by falſe reaſoning per- 
ſuade ourſelves even againſt all reaſon. For 
let us conſider, | 

1. Can we, by theſe means, pretend to 
the title of thoſe who worſhip God in fin- 
cerity and truth. This indeed all the pro- 
feſſors of the Chriſtian religion do, or ought 
to pretend to. But if we ſhall make it ap- 


Fr: 
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pear, that a bare profeſſion of the word 
without practice will not be able to bring 
us to that true worſhip, nor the ends and 
rewards which we propoſe to ourſelves 
thereby, then I think it will be ſufficiently 
evident, that by ſuch profeſſion only we do 
deceive ourſelves, | 

And can we imagine, that the God of 
truth will be pleas d with, or accept of a 
lye, for ſuch a ſuperficial religion is no leſs, 
whilſt our tongues contradict our hearts, 
and all our actions are oppoſite and con- 
trary to our profeſſion. Be not deceived, 
God will not be mocked, He is a God that 
requires truth in the inward parts, as the 
Pſalmiſt tells us. And, what he told the 
children of Iſrael by his prophet Iſaiab, 
chap. xxix. 13, 14. Foraſmuch as this people 
draw near me with their mouth, and with 
their lips do honour me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their fear to- 
wards me 1s taught by the precept of men: 
Therefore behold, I will proceed to do a mar- 
vellous thing among ſt this people, even a mar- 
vellous work and a wonder : he wi ſdom 
of their wiſe men ſhall periſh, and the under- 
ſtanding of their prudent men ſhall be bid. 
This, I ſay, which he thus threaten'd the 
children of T/rael with, will come home 
to us alſo. Our carnal wiſdom ſhall come 
to nothing; and our half profeſſion, which 
we took to be prudence, ſhall not appear 

to 
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to be any thing ſuch in the day that che 
Lord ſhall try us: For God, ho 
the hearts and reins, will eaſily look thro 
the thin diſguiſes of our hypoctiſy, find us 
like the whited ſepulchres, glorious indeed, 
and beautiful without, but ll ſtench and 
rottenneſs within. And how we can pre, 
tend this to be that worſhip of Gad, which 
he requires to be perform d by us in ſince. 
rity and truth, I cannot poſſibly imagine, 
unleſs we would dethrone God from his ſeat 
of judicature, and become ourſelves both 
judge and party. Nor will this do the 
buſi neſs, without the moſt partial judgment 
and intolerable flattery to ourſelves 1 

nable. But is this agrecable to the fimpli- 
city of our religion, to the honeſty and in- 
tegrity of our Chriſtian profeſſion? Or i 
it probable, that a juſt and a wiſe God will 
accept of our own corrupt j t, and that 
too proceeding from the worſt of flattery, 
that of our on felyes? No certainly. Let 
us not deceive ourſelves by vain imagina- 
tions, or corrupt affections. Whatever the 
fincere and upright man may do, Iam ſure 
the ſinner, and the worſt of finners, the 
hypocrite, ſhall not be able to ſtand in judg- 
ment with the Lord. How is it then that 
we {til} deceive ourſelves by a bare formal 
outſide worſhip of him? Is not God the 
Creator of our fouls as well as bodies, and 


Look of the whole man? Doth he not re- 
quire 
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quire the ſervice of both as due to him? 
Certainly he does. We muſt worſhip him 
with all our heart, with all our mind, with 
all our foul, as well as with all our ſtrength. 
A ſincere and truly religious worſhip of 
God requires the moſt intenſe acts and ope- 
rations of all our faculties, both of ſoul and 
body. Our underſtanding muſt —_— 
the excellency of the God we worthip, and 
that excellency muſt incline the will to the 
worſhip of him ſo apprehended, and both 
theſe muſt be acknowledg'd and indicated 
by ſome outward tokens and geſtures of the 
body, amongſt which a reverend hearing 
of the word may indeed be reckon'd one. 
But as our worſhip without the firſt, vi2;/ 
underſtanding, is like the worſhip of the 
Athenians, that of an unknown god, wich- 
out the ſecond, viz. a real inelination of 
our will, ir is hypocriſy: ſo, if we apply 
the third only, viz. a bare hearing of the' 
word, or only a formal and outfide wor- 
ſhip, it is very lame and imperfect, and 
hardly deſerves the name of worſhip: I ſay, 
ſuch a bare profefſion as this, is ſo far from 
being the true worſhip of God; that it ſeems 
3 be aim'd and directed no further, than 

r the procuring to ourſelves a fair opinion 
amongſt W ++ is indeed to malte reli- 
gion no more than what ſome profane and 
atheiflical ſpirĩts have endeavour d to make 
it, a piece of meer State - poliey. Bur God 
2 1 
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is a ſpiritual, an intellectual Being, and he 
muſt be worſhipp'd in ſpirit and in truth, 
with all the inward intention of the mind, 
as well as outward attention of the body. 
And chis is the firſt cheat we do put upon 
ourſelves by ſuch a bare profeſſion only, 
by being hearers of the word, and not doers 
of it. However we may flatter ourſelves 
with a fair carriage before the world, we 
do but deceive ourſelves, we do not riſe up 
to that perfection of worſhip and honour 
which is due to God, we do not worſhip 
him in ſincerity and truth. 

2. Nor can we by theſe means pretend 
to thoſe ends and rewards which we pro- 
pou to ourſelves thereby, and which God 

ath promis d to all true Chriſtian profeſ- 
ſors. The end and deſign of the Goſpel is, 
to bring all thoſe that do embrace it to 
thoſe glorious rewards which are propos'd 
by it, viz. eternal life and happineſs, im- 
mortal joy and glory; and theſe are ſuch 
as cannot but be highly deſirable by all 
ſuch as would tempt the looſeſt liver, at 
leaſt ro make a. ſhew of Chriftianity, were 
they attainable by thoſe means. 

Now if our half profeſſion, our being 
bearers of the word only, and not doers of it, 
ſhall ar laſt fruſtrate and defeat our hopes 
of theſe rewards, we ſhall then certainly 
one day confeſs, that we have palpably 
deceiv d ourſelves, that we have put the 

grandeſt 
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grandeſt cheat upon ourſelves imaginable, 
And in this our way of proceeding, what 
can we expect leſs than to fall ſhort of our 
hopes, to miſs of our reward, to fail of the 
end we aim at, when we neglect the means 


by which it is attainable. It is impoſſible 


to compaſs the end of any thing, unleſs we 
do make uſe of fit and adequate means to 
bring us thither. 

Thus doth it behove a traveller, not on- 
ly to procure the beſt directions and inſtru- 
ions he can poſſible for his journey, but 


alſo, upon all occaſions, to conſult with, 


and follow thoſe directions; and if he in- 


tends to arrive happily at his journey's end, 


he muſt not ſtart from his inſtructions for 
the ſeeming advantage, or enticing plea- 
ſantneſs of this or that way. 

And thus muſt we in our journey to the 
heavenly Feruſalem, not only receive our 
inſtructions, but alſo carefully. direct our 
ſteps by them, if we intend to make that 
the end of our journey, aſſuring ourſelves, 
that if deſpiſing them we do follow our 
own corrupt fancies and inclinations, we 
ſhall, inſtead of proceeding in our journey, 
bewilder ourſelves in the crooked paths of 
error and unrighteouſneſs. 

Our Saviour doth, Matth. vii. 13. by way 


of precept, not of counſel or advice, com- 


mand us to enter in at the ſtrait gate, and 
narrow way, which we muſt neceſſarily do, 


if 


2 
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if we expect to be led into everlaſting life; 
for if we mifs of this, there is no other 
method left us, but we muſt neceſſarily fall 
in at the wide gate, the broad way, which 
leadeth to deſtruction. 

Now this exhortation is no more, than 
that we obſerve a fuperlative ſtrictneſs in 
the ways of godlineſs. The ſtrait gate, and 
narrow way being thoſe elevated preceprs 
and directions which our Saviour hath 
chalk d out for us, to which we muſt con- 
fine our walk, and by which we muſt di- 
rect our journey, not running ourſelves into 
thoſe wild mazes, wherein both Few. and 
Gentile had loſt themfelves; the one turn- 
ing the proſpect of the heavenly Canaan 
into that of an earthly one; the other into 
the whimſical notion of a fancy'd Eliziun. 
And what can we expect leſs, than to fall 
into the ſame mazes of error with them, if 
we. will only hear the directions of our 
Keavenly Guide, and inſtead of following 
chem, reject them, and caſt them by? This 
is to ſhut our eyes againſt the light, and 
when God doth, as it were, ſtretch out His 
Hand to conduct us to heaven and happi- 
neſs, to refuſe the aſſiſtance. This is in- 
deed befitting the temper of a bold Fidu- 
ciary, who preſumes upon the confidence 
of Wh own ſtrength ; or, whilſt he pre- 
tends to rely upon the Lord, doth, in all 
His actions, run counter to the directions 5 

| his 
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his God. St. Paul tells us, Rom. xi. 33. that 
the ways of the Lord are paſt finding out ; 
and ſhall we, when he hath been graci- 
ouſly pleas'd to trace them out to us, to 


guide our feet in his ways of peace, refuſe 


to walk in the ſame, and boldly preſume to 


reſcribe to. ourſelves new paths. Let us 


ware,” brethren, leſt whilſt we ſhut our 
eyes at the light of his countenance, and 
refuſe to follow the methods which he hath 
propos d to us, we become, not like unte 
the blind leading the blind, the end of 
which certainly is, that they ſhall both fall 
into the ditch, If we do indeed expect to 
attain the end of our Chriſtian profeſſion, 
we muſt really and indeed become profeſ- 
ſors of it. We muſt not only read and 
hear, but practiſe alſo thoſe excellent rules 
of human life, which the Goſpel delivers 
to us, and which are conducible to it: A 
bare verbal or formal profeſſion will not 
ſerve the turn; that, if it goeth no further, 
as ſoon as it is made, vaniſheth. We muſt 
have our fruit unto holineſs, and then will 
the end be everlaſting life. This method, 
and no other, will bring us to thoſe, eternal 
and never- fading joys which every Chriſtian 
hopes and longs for; and therefore let us 


ſeriouſly conſider how dangerouſly we de- 


ceive ourſelves by wavering in this courſe; 
whilſt we hear, and know, and profeſs our, 
Gary; pod yet ſuffer * thing to take us off 
OE. 1. KN | 


from 
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from the practice of it. How great is the 
cheat that we do put upon ourſelves, whilſt 
we cndanger our eternal happineſs for the 
ir ws, Fray fond pafſion perhaps, or 
worldly luſt. Let us therefore ſecure out 
heavenly intereſt, whatever ſhall become of 
the other. Nor are they, as too many ſeem to 
make them be, incompatible; bur the one 
very advantageous and affiſting to the other. 

And thus have Tſhew'd you, that by being 
hearers of the word only, and not dorrs of it, 
we do moſt egregiouſſy deceive ourſelves: 
That we cannot, by-thoſe means pretend 
either to the true worſhip of God, or to 
thoſe rewards and promiſes which are 
made to the true and faithful ſervants of 
God. What is it then that the profeſſionar) 
in religion can pretend to? Is it only to 
ſecure his reputation amongſt men, and 
advance his ſecular intereſt? | 
Let us therefore conſider this alſo; and 
if we ſhall find that by a bare profeſſion 
only ay na deceive ourſelves even here 
Too, then, , we ma fairly con- 
clude, That . ou rn ed he Lt 
and not doers of it, we do put the grandef 
cheat upon ourſelves imaginable, = 

And how ſhould a meer ſhew of religion, 
an outward pretence only, ſecure us a real 
teputation amongſt men (good men I mean; 
for to gain a reputation amongſt bad men, 
is not ſo very creditable) when we find hy- 
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pocriſy ſo deteſted by all good men, and 
the vanity as well as foolery of it decry d 
and abhorr d? And indeed, who can ſafely 
repoſe any truſt or confidence in a man that 
he ſhall find falſe to his God? But you may 


| ſay perhaps, that the profeſſionary in reli- 


jon takes care to keep his hypocriſy from 
— detected, and whatſoever he be to- 
wards God, yet he takes care ſo to demean 
himſelf towards men, as to ſecure to him- 
ſelf the reputation of as fincere, pious, 
and religious a man as any are. The wolf 
indeed may. put on ſheep's cloathing, and 
appear to be an innocent, an harmleſs 
creature; but this cannot laſt very long. 
Whilſt that he contains himſelf within the 
bounds of a general converſation; he may 
by this means deceive ſome; but when it 
comes to action once, the brutality of the 
beaſt will appear; his cruelty, fraud, op- 
preſſion and injuſtice will betray the cheat; 
his actions, ſo contrary to the profeſſion 
which he pretends, will ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrate his fierce nature; and you may by 


thoſe as eaſily diſtinguiſh the wolf, as if he 
was really ſtripe of his ſheep's cloathing. , . 
It was our Saviour's own rule; that we 
ſhould try them by their fruit, A good tree 
cannot bring forth bad fruit; and a_ bad tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit. To what 
purpoſe is it chen to pretend religion, when 
the very deſign For which it is nag 
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diſcovers and deſtroys the thinneſs of the 
pp Though knavery, hid under the 

ypocritical pretence of religion, may have 
proſper d ſometimes, and as it were U. ſur- 
prize, may have brought about and effected 
its deſigns, yet is the blackneſs of its villany 
then at laſt diſcover d, and we do, upon our 
own ſad experience, deteſt what we could not 
before have imagin'd to have been half ſo 
odious and abominable. Thus is the bare 
profeſſion of religion ſo far from ſecuring 
us a teal and laſting reputation amongſt 
men, that it is the only way to deſtroy it. 
The profeſſing religion, at the not acting 
according to that profeſſion, are ſo much 
contrary, that they can never meet in the 
ſame perſon, but they will ſufficiently diſ- 
cover one another, according to that rule 
of the ſchoolmen, Contraria juxta ſe pojita, 
magis eluceſcunt, Contraries, the nearer 
te they are plac'd, do the more illuſtrate 
* themſelves. 

The whited and beautify'd ſepulchre may, 
by its external ornament, invite and allure 
the eye to a nearer approach and admira- 
tion of it; but then the ſtench will eaſily 
diſcover, to a more curious enquirer, that 
it is nothing elſe within but rottenneſs and 
corruption. 'This is truly the caſe of thoſe 
who ate meer pretenders, or bare profeſſio- 
naries in religion; they may put on the 
gayeſt outſide they pleaſe, yet are = | 
S's | i 
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ſtill like gilded pills, nothing elfe but unſa- 
voury gall and bitterneſs within. And it is 
this inward principle that doth unavoidably 
deſtroy all -the pretended deſigns of their 
hypocriſy; for ſince man was made for 
converſation, * and the mutual fociety and 
help of one another; fince all the reputa- 
tion or good name, which can be attain'd 
to in this life, ariſeth only from the true 
value of ſuch ſociable and beneficial actions; 
fince from hence it undoubtedly follows, 
that all reputation muſt be a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of ſome action, it will alſo from 
hence be evident, even to a demonſtration; 
that the hypocrite, or pretender to religion 
only, may poſſibly for ſome time gain the 
eſteem, but never the reputation, of a good 
man; for the firſt of theſe may indeed de- 
pend only upon the opinion of others; but 
the latter muſt always, if it have a being, 
proceed from the truth and real goodneſs 
of his own actions. Hence therefore doth 
it further follow, from that undoubted and 
infallible axiom of our Saviour, Such as the 

tree is, ſuch will the fruit be alſo, that 
ſince the hypocrite doth, in all his actions, 
oceed upon baſe and unmanly principles, 
is actions themſelves muſt be neceſſarily 
* correſpondent and anſwerable to that baſe- 
neſs, and ſo far from gaining him any real 
reputation, that they muſt unavoidably de- 


K 3 | ſtroy 
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even that eſteem of him, into which 
riſy had deluded ſome _ men. 
us have _ ſeen in theſe a 
nce of reli ſometimes 'd on 
E. fr, as to 2 cheat = good 
men out of their duty. But when 1 | 
came to action once, when they diſcover' 
their religion in faction and rebellion, how 
did good men withdraw themſelves, and 
amaz'd at the knavery; and though 
the authors and abettors of the villany did 
by theſe means get ſo much head as to 
compaſs their deſigns, as to proceed to ra- 
pine and injuſtice, bloodſhed and cruelty, 
and to the moſt impudent and bare-fac'd 
parricide that ever was committed, yet did 
we _— learn (and our experience was 
bought at a dear rate too) how little ſuch 
ofeſſions are to be truſted to; and we 
Sa certainly be infaruated, if ever we be 
over-run by ſuch'pretences any more. We 
may at laſt learn to judge of ſuch preten- 
ders, by their firſt eſſays and earlieſt actions. 
We may very fairly ſuppoſe their improſpe- 
rous attempts, however vainly excus'd by 
ſome, as the ſlips and failings of the righ- 
teous, to be ann'd and intended for the aQ- 
ing of the ſame deſigns over again. Their 
firſt motions to faction and ſedition (now 
we have been once awaken'd by them), 
„ rnd as 
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profeſſions, ſeem they never ſo fair and ho- 
' neſt. And truly, if we do but bring them 
to the rule of Chriſtian practice, and try 
them by that, we ſhall find their honeſty 
to pretend to no more than to be a ſcem- 
ing one. For whereas they pretend to reli 
gion and Chriſtianity, they capnat there 
meet with any encouragement to ſuch pra- 
ctices. The love, meekneſs, humility and 
patience of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
are doctrines quite cantrary to them; and 
if our ſchiſmaticks ean pretend to gain a 
laſting reputation to themſelves and their 
{chiſm, by profeſſing Chriſtianity and act- 
ing quite contrary to it, they muſt ſuppoſe 
the nation altogether devoid of any, truly 
pious and ſincerely devout and upright 
nen nn,; „ 
Since therefore a bare profeſſion of reli- 
gion only will neither acquit us before G 
nor man; ſince it will neither ſecure us the 
ends for which we deſign it, either in this 
world, or in the world to come, what have 
we further to do, but to take our apoſtle's 
advice, that we no. Og deceive ourſelyes? 
but that we do Y and ſincerely ſet 
ourſelves. to the practice of our Chriſtian. 
2 that we do approve ourſelves to 
true Chriſtians, not in word only, but in 


deed alſo, and this will carry us with credit 
and reputation through this world; this will 
make the whole tenor of our life. uniform, - 
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render our actions anſwerable and correſppn.. 
dent to our profeſſions, and certainly bring 
us to that reward which is laid up for us in 
the world to come; we ſhall be look d up- 
on as honeſt men here, and there receive 
the reward of faithful ſervants, and be ad- 
mitted to a nearer and a more perfect per- 
formance of the will of God, when we 
ſhall be crown'd with immortality and 
— A ꝛ˙ r. 
And that we may not be any way want- 
ing to, ourſelves in the better fitting and 
2 1 70 ourſelyes for this happy ſtate, I 
ſhall briefly, and by way of conclufion, give 
you the ſum or whole of this duty, which 
the apoſtle commends to us in this text, 
And we muſt, — } 2 A nls. ad 
Iſt. Be very conſtant and diligent hearers 
of the word, that we 'may know and un- 
derſtand our duty. And thus far indeed 
the meer profeſſionary will go along with 
us: He can be as devout in reading or hear- 
ing of the word, as any other perſon can 
be, let him be never fo truly pious, We 
cannqt in this act diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other; but however, this is to be no 
diſcouragement to us, for therefore the apo- 
ſtle doth adviſe us, that we be not hearers 
of the word only, but doers of it, Teſt we 
with them deceive ourſelves alſo, Where- 


7 


fore we muſt, 
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2dly. In order to practice, hear the word 


with a great deal of inward ſatisfaction and 


delight, make it the joy of our ſouls, and 
the meditation of our hearts; and this the 
meer profęſſionary cannot truly do; tho 
this he may diſſemble alſo, and none but 


the great God, who is the Searcher of hear, 


can diſcover him in his iniquity. But how- 
ever, there will be this difference, that. the 
word, thus faithfully receiv'd and planted in 


the heart in order to practice, ſhall be an 
inward eomfort to you, and procure you 


that peace and quietneſs of conſcience, which 


is an utter ſtranger to the bare profeſſors. 


And now, to ſecure to ourſelves this peace 
of conſcience, which is no more than a 
moral aſſurance within ourſelves, that we 


have no way groſly or wilfully fail'd in do- 


ing our duty, we muſt, 7% 
3dly. Reduce into practice that word, 
which. we have thus heard, thus meditated 
upon and digeſted; and here it is that our 
righteouſneſs muſt exceed the righteouſneſs 
of the Scribes, Phariſees and hypocrites, if we 
expect to come into the kingdom of God; 
here it is that we ſhall be fairly diſtinguiſh'd 
from the meer profeſſionary, whilſt that 
we are as careful and ſollicitous to follow 
the dictates and directions of the holy word 


of God, as he is to avoid or pervert them; 


here it is that we ſhew the true end and 
deſign of hearing the word, whilſt that we 


do 
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do ſeriouſly endeavour to tranſcribe it into 
our lives and converſations; here, randy it. iz 
that we do really and to purpoſe ſhew and 
demonſtrate, that we love God with all our 
heart, and with all our ſoul, and with all 
our mind, and with all our ſtrength, and our 
neighbour as ourſelf, whilſt that the meer 

pretender to religion does in words profeſ 
chi but doth indeed love neither God nor 
man, nor any but himſelf; wherefore it 
mult needs be, that we be ders of the word, 
and not bearers nl, | leſt we decerve our * 
ſelva, 
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Bie ſed are the poor in ſpirit: for theirs is 
| the kingdom of heaven. 


Es portion of Scripture, which 
= I have now read to you, 1s the 
12 : fe firſt precept that our Saviour 


ON 


mon, 8 contains ſuch excellent doctrine, 


as elevates all thoſe, who will be taught by 


it, to a pitch of virtue above all that man- 
kind could ever reach. Here virtue 1s ſet 
out in all her beauty and luſtre; and tho' 
the blind philoſophers of the world could 
not find out a felicity beyond che act of 


virtue 


deliver d to his diſciples in bis 
ſermon upon the mount; a ſerr 
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virtue itſelf, and therefore made her he- 
own reward; yet is here a felicity made the 
. conſequence of virtue, that wauld, though 
the amiableneſß of virtue itſelf could not, 
tempt the libertine to forego his vices, and 
follow the ſtricter rules of virtue, ſince it 
carries ſo fair a proſpect of the journey 
end, as is the kingdom of heaven. The 
therefore being the deſign of our Saviour in 
this ſermon, to give us an abſtract of the 
true Chriſtian philoſophy, to commend unto 
us all the virtues and the graces of a Chri- 
ſtian, with the rewards and bleſſings there- 
unto annex d, they are ſubjects well worthy 
our moſt ſerious meditation, ſuch as may 
deſerve a ſedulous and diligent enquiry into, 
and ſuch as will, if induſtriouſly ſought 
after, and carefully perform'd by us, moſt 
certainly procure us thoſe bleſſings and re- 
wards promis'd and annex'd to them, Where- 
fore beginning with this in the text, Bleſed 

are the poor in ſpirit: for theirs, 'or of t 
du, 1s the kingdom of heaven, which our 
Saviour hath plac'd in the front, and that 
deſervedly, as being the ſeed- plot of all vir- 
tue, I ſhall explain to you, | 


g I. What is meant by poverty of ſpirit, 
Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit. 
II. What by the kingdom of heaven, 
which is che reward of that poverty. 

III. Wherein 
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III. Wherein this blefling or reward con- 


fiſts, and how the kingdom of heaven 
may be ſaid to be theirs. 


And Firſt, By poverty of ſpirit may be 


meant or fignify'd, A preparation of mind 


ro part with all worldly wealth, or a con- 
tentedneſs tb live ru and bare in this 
world: Not that this Goſpel grace doth abs 
folutely 7 a preſent renunciation of all 
our worldly goods, or that a feign'd humility, 
or profeſs'd religious poverty, is our duty, 
er that it gives countenance to the wild 
extravagance of that fanatick fury of the 
Levellers, which did ſome time prevail 
amongſt us in theſe kingdoms, with how much 
prejudice to the Goſpel, as well as to our 
lives and fortunes, you may ſome of you re- 
member; for the Goſpel of Chriſt is of ano- 
ther ſpirit: a man may be poor in ſpirit 
amidſt the affluence of a plentiful fortune; 
all that is requir'd of us in this duty of po- 
verty of ſpirit, is only this, that we would 
rather ſerve God than mammon; that 
where the riches of this world and the Go- 
ſpel of Chriſt come in competition, we 
would rather forſake them, than forego 
this. We hear indeed of ſeveral of our Sa- 
viour's diſciples, who left all to follow him, 
and he was ſufficiently able to ſupply them 
with all things; he could feed them, and 
pay tribute for them by miracle: but _ 
Feld this 
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this renunciation of theirs was not purely 
voluntary, but upon his call and command 
and thus muſt every good Chriſtian be ſtill 
ready to renounce all in obedience to his 
will. So did the Primitive Chriſtians un- 
der Julian patiently ſubmit to the confiſca- 
tion of their goods, and could rather endure 
that petulant ſarcaſm of his, That he did 
<« theſe things to make their journey to 
<« heaven the lighter, ” than part with their 
Saviour upon ſo ſmall, ſo frivolous an ac. 
count, as were the goods of this world put 
in balance with him: Not but that the 
good things of this life are uſually the bleſ- 
 fings of God upon the honeſt endeavours of 
that perſon that enjoys them. Thus do we 
find the Almighty bleſſing Fob after all his 
trials and afflictions; The Lord gave Job 
twice as much as he had before, as we read; 
Fob xlii. 10. And again, ver. 12. He bleſſed 
the latter end of Job more than his begin- 
ning; for he had one thouſand four hundred 
ſheep, and fix thouſand camels, and a thou- 
and yoke of oxen, and a thouſand ſbe-aſſes 
juſt double the proportion he enjoy d before. 
But then we muſt amidſt this our proſperity 
too, remember Job's temper ; we muſt, when 
the day of affliction comes, ſay with him 
Naked came T out of my mother's womb, and 


= naked ſhall I return thither. The Lord game 
1 and the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the 
| name of the Lord, This temper of mind is 


that 
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that which our Saviour commends unto us 
in this duty of poverty of ſpirit; this makes 
us rich in all conditions; this ſubmiſſion 
too, and dependance upon God, in all the 
various methods of his 
| remedy againſt all afflictions or loſſes, then 
is their Stoick Apathy, or brutal obſtination; 
for it is indeed, if ſo be we do but really 
and confiderately weigh and value things, 
nothing but the inordinate love of riches; 
which makes the loſs of them grievous and 
afflictive to us; and that inordinate love is 
ſweetly temper'd by this Chriſtian 
A true Chriſtian can make good uſe of his 
worldly bleſſings whilſt he hath them, and 
can with great content, without grudging 
or repining, be without them when he 
wants them. And we have the greateſt 
reaſon in the world to entertain this poverty 
of ſpirit, this preparation of mind to part 
with all worldly wealth, as being the only 
way to gain riches and plenty in this world, 
if we will either take the example of Fob 
for our ern, whom we find aſter all 
his — — afflictions, to be upon this 
very account bleſſed with a double portion 
of riches in this world; or ele, if we will 
believe the ſure experience of David, who 
tells us, Phal. xxxvii. 25. I have been young, 
and now am old, yet have I not ſeen t 
righteous forſaken; not his ſeed begging bread. 
He is ever merciful and lendetb, and his feed 

is 
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providence, is a ſurer 
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as eſe. The righteous may fall, but ſpall 

nat be utterly caſt down. The Lord may 
qwithdraw himſelf from bim, but he ſhall not 
be forſaken. Or laſtly, if we will take our 
| Saviour's word, who pronounceth the man 
of this temper bleſſed, Bleſſed are the poor 
in ſpirit. by 12 
Me read of a young man in the 19th of 
Matthew, that came to our Saviour, and 
ask d him, Maſter, what ſhall I do to obtain 
everlaſting life? Our Saviour bids him keep 
the commandments. This he profeſſeth to 
have done from hrs youth up, and asks, What 
lack I yet? Feſus ſaith unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and ſell that thou haſt, 
and give to the poor, and thou ſhalt have 
treaſure in heaven, and come and follow me. 
But this was an hard ſaying, and upon the 
bearing this the young man went away ſor- 
rowful, for he had great poſſeſſions. And here- 
in lies the difficulty of a rich man's being 
fav'd, not becauſe they have plenty of the 
goods of this world, but becauſe they are 
uſually ſo enſnar'd with them, as to prefer 
them to the berter things; the richer treaſures 
of the world to come; ſo that they cannot 
part with them, as we find this young man 
could not, upon the command of God him- 
ſelf. They look ſo much upon their own 
propriety, that they forget the ſuper-emi- 
nent dominion which God hath over them, 


take themſelves to be, as they are call'd by) 


theit 
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their ſervants and flatterers, Lords and Ma- 
ſters, never thinking what in truth and 
reality they are, only God's diſpenſers and 
ſtewards, Wherefore every good Chriſtian 
muſt not only keep the commandments 
wich this young man in the Goſpel, Honour 
his father and mother, and Love his neigh- 
bour as himſelf; but muſt alſo be ready to 

with all to follow Chriſt, and muſt 
actually do fo too, if it be requir d of him 
to the perfection of his Chriſtian courſe, 
and then ſhall he be partaker of that re- 
ward pronounc'd by our Saviour at the 29th 
verſe, Every one that hath forſaken houſes, 
or brethren, or fiſters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands for my name's 
ſake, ſhall receive an hundred. fold, and ſhall 
inherit everlaſting life. And thus much for 
this firſt meaning or notion of poverty of 
ſpirit; that it is ſuch a preparation of mind 
as makes us willing to part with all; a con- 
tentedneſs to live poor and bare in this 
world; a temper that can truly make us 
poor amidſt the affluence of plenty, and 
rich enough to be content in the midſt of 
adver ſity. E | 


But it may, Secondly, ſignify, and ſeems 
Properly ſo to —- lowly opinion of one's 
elf, a thinking oufſelves the meaneſt, vileſt 
creatures, the leaſt of ſaints, and greateſt 
of ſinners; a temper quite contrary to the 
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ſpiritual pride of that haughty Phariſee, 
who, truſting in himſelf that he was righ. 
teous, deſpis d others, thauks Gad that le 
was not as other men are, eſpecially as this 
Publican: whereas indeed, he had a great 
deal more reaſon to have made it his ear. 
neſt prayer to God, that he might have 
been as other men were, that he might 
indeed have been himſelf; for this arro- 

ance, this pride of heart, ftood between 
— and happineſs, when the extortion of 
the Publican could be forgiven. The Pub. 
lican, ſenſible of his own vile condition 
and wretchedneſs, knowing himſelf to be a 
miſerable and finful man, durft not look 
heaven in the face with that impudence 
the Phariſce did; but being penitently for- 
rowful, ſmote his. breaſt, ſaying, God be 
merciful to me a. finner. And what was the 
iſſue of theſe two mens prayers, our Saviour 
himſelf lets. us underſtand, Luke xviii. 14. 
faying, I tell you, This man went down m 
hrs houſe juſtified rather than the other. Fir 
every one that exalteth himfelf, ſball be au- 
fed; and be that humbleth. hemſelf, ſhall be 
exalted. And this humble, this lowly tem- 
per of the Publican, is what our Saviour 
3 to us in this duty of poverty of 
pirit: Thus, when ambitious thoughts led 
his diſciples, who had miſtaken the deſign 
of his kingdom, to reaſonings and con- 
tentions amongſt themſelves which 1 
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be the greateſt, He corrects the pride of 
their heart, by taking a child into his 
arms, thereby repreſenting unto them the 


humility, the infant and innocent temper 
requir'd of thoſe that would be his FL 


| lowers, and withal tells them, That he that 


is leaſt amongſt you all, the ſame ſhall be 
* Luke 5 48. And 1 we do but 
confider ourſelves what is ſinful duſt and 
aſhes, that it ſhould exalt itſelf before the 
Lord, The Lord is of purer eyes than to be- 
bold iniquity, and yet man, even the beſt, 
the — perfect, the juſt man falleth ſeven 
times, as Solomon tells us, Prov. xxiv. 16. 
What have we therefore to do, but to 
humble ourſelves before the Lord, and to 
think ourſelves, as we really are, vile earth 
and miſerable ſinners, humbly acknow- 
ledging that great attribute of his juſtice, 
and earneſtly imploring that other and more 
greacious attribute of his mercy, with ſub- 
miſſive lowlineſs approaching him; not 
truſting in out own righteouſneſs, but in 
his manifold and great mercies? And this 
will engage the Lord on our fide, ho hum- 
bleth himſelf to behold the things that are in 
aven and in earth: who raiſeth the poor 
out of the duſt, and 2 the needy out of 
the mire, as David tells us, P/al. cxiii. 6, 7. 

God is ready at all times to aſſiſt and he 
our weak endeavours, if they be but ſin- 
cere, If we walk = humbly with our God, 
| bs. 4 
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as the prophet directeth us, his omnipo- 
tence will be ready to compleat our imper- 
fections. If we do bur ſubmiſſively depend 
upon his all-ſufficiency, his ſtrong arm will 
hold us up. And, alas! whom have we 
to put our truſt in but the Lord? He is 
my Helper and Defender, faith holy David 
often in his P/a/ms. And if we take a ſur- 
vey of all other ſupports, beſides God, 
wherein men are wont to truſt, whereupon 
they. uſually rely, we ſhall find them fall 
ſo far ſhort of expectation, that they will 
indeed ſerve for good motives to encreaſe 
this poverty of ſpirit in us, this lowlineſs of 
mind, this littleneſs in our own conceit; 
for we have the royal P/almi/t's aſſertion, 
That 17 is better to truſt in the Lord, than 
to put any confidence in man; yea, It is 
better to truſt in the Lord, than to put any 
confidence in princes, Pſal. cxviii. 8, 9. And 
if theſe are no ſure ſtay for us, nor can 
thoſe, who are ſtil'd the gods of the earth, 
ſupport us, where muſt we fly for ſuccour 
but to the God of heaven himſelf, bewail- 
ing our own infirmities, and the infirmities 
of mankind? But there are ſome, who, 
though they do confeſs theſe extraneous 
helps to be altogether inefficacious, yet 
think it a ſcandal to our nature ſo far, to 
diſtruſt her abilities, and think ſo lowly, fo 
meanly of her. Bur let theſe men beware, 
leſt whilſt they magnify corrupt —_— 
57 3 they 
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they forget the God of nature himſelf. For 
what, alas! is nature able to do in this cor- 
rupt ſtate and condition ſhe is in? Had 
man continu'd in innocence, there had been 


| ſome title for this plea. Man's nature was 


then indeed endu'd with an ability to per- 
form the covenant of works, if he would; 
yet, notwithſtanding that, we find the co- 
venant of works too much for man even in 
diſe. And nature in her perfection was 

not able to perform that duty, which theſe 
men would now throw. upon her. If man 
fail'd of his duty, and fell ſhort of his obe- 
dience; when his paſſions were ſubject and 
regular, his judgment clear, his will free; 
in fine, when his reaſon was almoſt as per- 
4 as intuition itſelf, what is Te 
at man, after his fall, can truſt to in his 
corrupted nature, when all theſe aſſiſtances 
are taken from him, when his paſſions are 
grown wild and irregular, his underſtand- 
ing darken'd and overborn by them, his 
will blind and obſtinate, his reaſon uncer- 
tain and obſcure? What can man perform 
in this miſerable condition that he bath 
brought himſelf into, that is either good 
or acceptable to the Lord? Surely nothing, 
We are only vanity, and found deceitful 
upon the weights. What remains there» 
fore, but that we throw away all high 
thoughts of ourſelves, or our own perfor- 
mances, conteſs our unworthineſs before 
MY him, 
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him, and that what we want 1n merit, 
may be made up in his mercy ; praiſe his 
holy name, for that it hath pleaſed him to 
enter into a Covenant of grace with us, 
who have made our ſelves uncapable of 
that of works? A covenant, in which we 
owe to God not only the reward of our 
obedience, but even obedience itſelf. A 
covenant, where he doth not expect that 
we ſhould of our own abilities pertorm the 
conditions of it, but is ready, upon all oc- 
caſions, to give us his gracious aſſiſtance, 
nay, readier than we ourſelves are to ask it. 
How far then have thoſe people deviated 
from this duty of poverty of ſpirit, who 
think with the proud Phariſee in the Go- 
ſpel, to claim heaven as their due? Arro- 
gant men] who think the imperfections of 
this life can be of ſo much value with God 
as to merit eternal life hereafter ; and, what 
is yet beyond the very impudence of a Pha- 
riſee himſelf, dare pretend their ſtock to be 
an over- purchaſe for the kingdom of heaven, 
and therefore throw in works of ſuperero- 
gation. But let ſuch men as theſe learn 

what the apoſtle St. Paul telleth the proud 
Corinthians of his time, in his firſt epiſtle 
to them, chap. iv. ver. 7. What haft thou 
that thou didſt not receive? now if thou did 
receive it, Why aoſt thou glory as if thou had 
not received it? Let them "nc: learn, that 
all their good works that they do, or _ 
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do, are not to. be accounted to themſelves, 
but to God, the Author of them, who 
worketh in them both to will and to do. 
Let them conſider how great the diſpro- 


' portion is between an infinite reward and 


the moſt perfect finite act that can be. Let 
them conſider that ſaying of Auſelm. Si homo 
mille annis ſerviret Deo etiam ferventiſſime, 
non mereretur ex condigno per dimidium diem 
effe in regno cælorum; i. e. If a man ſhould 
« ſerve the Lord in all fervent zeal; and 
perfect obedience, for the ſpace of a thou- 
« ſand years, were it poſhble, yet would he 
« not deſerve, by way of due, to enjoy the 
« pleſſings of heaven for half a day; and 
this will bring down their pride and boaſt- 
ing: This will make them ſay with St. Ber- 
nard, Sufficit ad meritum ſcire quod non 
ſufficrunt merita, In Cantica. Serm. 68. 
Meum proinde meritum miſeratio Domini, 
non plane ſum meriti inops quamdiu ille mi- 
ſerationum non fuerit, Serm. 61.; i. e. As 
« for merits, tis enough to know, that my 
« own merits are not ſufficient to ſave me, 
* wherefore the great mercy of the Lord 
* s the merit wherein I truſt; nor am I 
without merit, ſo long as he is not with- 


© out mercy.” Thus did the apoſtles, thus 


did the fathers of old teach; and thus doth 
it ſtill become every good Chriſtian to learn 
this humble leſſon of our Saviour: Thus 
doth it behove us to cry out with the 

L 4 modeſt 
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modeſt Publican, God, be merciful to me a 
finner. | 

And thus much of the firſt propoſition, 
viz, What is meant by poverty of ſpirit in 
the text. 


The Second thing to be confider'd, is, + 


II. What is meant by the kingdom of 
heaven, which is the reward of that 
poverty of ſpirit, Bleſſed are the poor 
in ſpirit; for theirs 1s the kingdom of 
heaven: A reward that is well w 
our enquiry into, and beft endeavours 
after. | 4 


And Fir, To clear this point, we will 
conſider Chriſt as King; what was his 
Kingly office, or wherein it did conſiſt; 
and this will make us underſtand alſo what 
is the meaning of his kingdom; for this 
particular, which gives us an account of 
the attainment of it, doth alſo neceſſarily 
include, ſome account of its being; and 
therefore I ſhall only briefly tell you, that 
the kingdom of heaven may be conſider d, 
either as it ſignifies the kingdom of grace 
in this world, which is the initial happineſs 
of a Chriſtian; or. elſe, as it ſignifies the 
kingdom of glory in the world to come, 
which is the perfectional or conſummative 
happineſs of a Chriſtian, 1 
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Now that the Meſſiah was to be a King, 
is plain, from the expectation of the Jets, 
who, miſtaking the promiſes of God, and 
the prophecies concerning him, expected a 
glorious, a temporal prince, who ſhould de- 
liver them from all their enemies, and 
again ſet up the throne of David in Feru- 


ſalem, And this carnality of theirs did ſo 


far blind them, as that they proceeded to 
crucify the Lord of life. But king David 
doth evidently ſignify the kingly power of 
Chriſt, in that he ſaith, P/al. cx. The Lord 


ſaid unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 


hand until I make thine enemies thy foot ſtool. 
And St. Paul in reference to this, 1 Cor. xv. 
25, 26. For he muſt reign, till he, hath put 
all enemies under his fork The haſt enemy 
that ſhall be deſtroyed, is death. Now the 
enemies that were to be deſtroyed by Chriſt 
were two-fold ; either ſpiritual, or temporal. 
The temporal were ſuch wicked and un- 
godly men, as, notwithſtanding all the gra- 
cious methods of Chriſt's goodneſs, do not 
only refuſe to come into his kingdom, but 
alſo impenitently perſevere in rebellion, 
perſecute his ſubjects, and, as much as in 
them lies, hinder the progreſs of his king- 
dom. To theſe belongs that ſentence of 
eternal perdition pronounc'd by our Saviour, 
Luke xix. 27. But thoſe mine enemies which 
would not that I ſhould reign over them, bring 


bither, and flay them before me. 
: And 
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And of theſe principally were the obſti- 
nate Jews, and heathen Rome, thoſe two 
confederates in wickedneſs that join'd toge- 
ther to crucify Chriſt. The Jews, for that 
little time they were permitted, were the 
moſt bitter enemies the church hath met 
with. Their rage againſt it may be ſeen 
quite through the ſtory of the Ads, from 
our Saviour's death till almoſt their own 
deſtruction: fo chap. viii. ver. 1. And there 
was at that time a great perſecution againſt 
the church which was at Jerufalem; and 
chap. ix. ver. 1. Saul yet breathing out threat- 
nings and ſlaughter againſt the diſciples f 
the Lord. But their fury was ſoon ſtopp'd, 
and they themſelves as unmercifully de- 
ſtroy'd, as the church had been by them, 
within 40 years after our Saviour's death, 
in conſequence to that prophecy of his, This 
generation ſhall not paſs away, before theſe 
things are fulfilled. And to ſhew the juſt 
oeconomy of Chriſt's kingdom, the eſcape 
of thoſe Chriſtians, which were then in 
Feruſalem, was as miraculous as their de- 
ſtruction was prodigious; for Gallus having 
beſieg d Feruſalem, whilſt as yet the Cbri- 
ſtians were in it as well go” dv it ſo pleas'd 
God, who is the Lord of hoſts, to turn the 
heart of Gallus, that, without any viſible 
reaſon of diſtreſs or force, he rais'd the ſiege 
within a month; which opportunity the 
Chriſtians took, remembring the ys 
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of Chriſt, and being warn'd of an angel, as 
Euſebius tells us, and left the town and fled 
to Pella; where, in a ſhort time after, t 
ſaw the city befieg'd again, and fack'd, and 
thoſe obſtinate Jews miſerably deſtroy d by 
their Roman maſters, who would not have 
Chriſt to reign over them. 

Nor were the Romans leſs bitter againſt 
the church of God than were the TFerws, 
witneſs, thoſe ten bloody perſecutions rais'd 
againſt it under the heathen Emperors; and 
theſe enemies to the kingdom of Chriſt 
were alſo to be deſtroy'd. The church long 
groan'd, but yet got footing, under perſe- 
cution. The heathen oracles were daily 
baffled by the oracles of God, till at laſt 
' Conſtantine ſet up the croſs in triumph, and 
profeſs d himſelf to fight under Chrift's ban- 
ner. This gave indeed a great blow to 
theſe heathen enemies, but did not yer 
quite rout them out; there was ſome- 
thing to follow yet as fomidable and fatal 
to the heathen Rome, as what had befallen 
Jeruſalem; wherefore not long after, in the 
reign of Honorius happen d that fatal ſack 
of Rome by Alaricus, fatal and final to Pa- 
ganiſm, and remarkably the judgment of 
God upon it; for Alaricus being upon his 
expedition towards Rome, when he was ad- 
visd by a pious monk to forbear blood and 
laughter, and fave fo great a city, made 
anſwer, that it was not his own W for 

ome- 
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ſomething did daily ſtimulate and urge him 
to it; and the conſequence of that expedi. 
tion makes it plain, that That ſomething 
was no leſs than a divine Monitor, for the 
pagans, with their temples- and worſhip, 
were not only totally ruin'd and deſtroy'd, 
but the Chriſtians here alſo, as formerly in 
Feruſalem, were ſav d, as it were by miracle; 
for they were all gather'd together into the 
great r of St. Peter, where the barba- 
rous Got hs never offer d to diſturb them, 
nor meddle with that ſacred building. Thus 
did Chriſt, by a long and patient continu- 
ance in ſuffering, win over as many of his 
temporal enemies as he could to his king- 
dom, and at laſt ſubdu'd the obſtinate re- 
mainder, both Fews and Romans, by a final 
deſtruction of them. 

The ſpiritual enemies which Chriſt, by 
his kingly office was to ſubdue, are ſin and 
ſatan. Sin he labours to deſtroy in this 
world, by affording his preventing grace to 
all thoſe who enter into his kingdom, and 
promiſe to fight under his banner, and will 
finally deſtroy it in the world to come. Sin 
is an home-bred enemy, the iſſue of our 
own wills, which brought death and milery 
upon us, and made us ſubject to ſatan. 
Chriſt therefore, who is the Lord of lite, 
by death triumph'd over hell, and freed us 
from the bondage of ſatan; and though he 
hath not reſtor'd our primitive innocence, 


yet 
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yet hath he ſet it in that condition, chat it 
s our own faults if we do again come under 
the power and ſlavery of fin or ſatan. For 
Chriſt doth ſer up his throne in the hearts 
of all thoſe who will admit him for their 

King: He gives evidence of his power 
through the whole world: He doth weaken 
and ſhorten the power of ſatan, and gives 
ſtrength and grace to overcome all rebel- 
lious luſts and habits of fin, and to bring 
them down in obedience to his kingdom; 
wherefore we muſt, in return to this his 
kingly office, render ourſelves obedient, 
faithful, conſtant ſubjects to him; we muſt 
not hold out any diſloyal fort, any rebel 
luſt or fin againſt him, but, as to a king, 
vow and perform entire allegiance to him; 
and then conſequently, that we entruſt him 
with our protection, addreſs all our peti- 
tions to him, have no war or peace but 
with his friend or enemies, fight his battles 
againſt fin and ſatan, pay him our tribute 
of honour, reverence and obedience, yea, 
and of our goods alſo, when they may be 
uſeful to any poor member of his. 

And from what hath been thus ſaid of 
our Saviour's royal power and office, may 
be gather'd a two-fold notion of his king- 
dom; his kingdom of grace here, and that 
of glory hereafter. 
Of this kingdom of grace doth our Savi- 
our ſpeak, Luke xvii. 20, 2 1. when he _ 
the 
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the Phariſees, That the kingdom of God 
cometh not with obſervation, or outward 
fhew, as the margin reads it. Neither ſhall 
they ſay, Lo bere, or, Lo there: for behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you, 
Of the ſame kingdom allo doth he fpeak, 
when he tells Pilate, John xviii. 36. My 
kingdom is not of this world; which doth 
notrefer to his kingdom of glory in heaven, 
but to that ſpiritual kingdom of his, which 
he was to ſet up in the hearts of all faith- 
ful believers; which is therefore ſaid not to 
be of this world, becauſe it is not of the 
fame nature with the worldly kingdoms of 
temporal princes. No; our Saviour came 
not to diſturb the polities of the world, buc 
rather to ſtrengthen and ſecure them. He 
left them ſettled in the fame manner that 
he found them, with this addition, That 
the doctrine of his kingdom is as careful in 
delivering our duty to our temporal as to 
our ſpiritual prince. What unwarrantable 
impudence is it then in thoſe people, who 
etend to inlarge the kingdom of Chriſt, 
6 pulling down the ſceptres of his vice- 
rents? "Tis very queſtionable, whether, 
y fuch means as theſe, they add any thing 
at all to Chriſt's kingdom; but very certain 
it is, that by ſuch practices they merit to 
themſelves that damnation which 1s pro- 
nounc'd againſt thoſe who will not be ſub- 
ject to the higher powers. Theſe men do, 


in 
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in ſpight of our Saviour's prohibition, take 
up St. Peter's word: but let them take 
left our Saviour withdraw himſelf from 
chem alſo, as he did once from thoſe tumul- 
tuous Fews, who would have come and 
taken him by force, and made him a king, 
Jobn vi. 15. The polity therefore of Chriſt's 
kingdom in this world, conſiſts in the diſ- 

xnſation of his grace and benefits to all his 
faichful ſubjects in this life, and the recei- 
ving back their praiſes and thankſgivings 
for thoſe benefits. In his reproving of the 
wicked by his ſubordinate miniſters, ex- 
horting them to return back from their 
evil courſes, and enjoy rather the grace and 


favour of a bountiful God, than undergo 


the diſpleaſure of an incens d magiſtrate. 
Sometimes, when exhortation will not do, he 
lets looſe the rod of diſcipline amongſt them, 
by the hand of his ordinary governors in his 
church: but when their fins riſe above the 
correction of that too, he ſometimes takes 
them into his own hands, ſends the ſword, 
and famine, and peſtilence amongſt them; 
but this always with a = deal of regret, 
for he hath ſworn, and it muſt be true, As 


I live, ſaith the Lord, I have no delight in 
the dgath of a ſinner. Turn ye therefore, 
turn ye from your evil ways; for why will 
ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? Now this polity 
of the kingdom of grace, is but in order to 
that other of glory hereafter, This is but 

an 


* 
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an imperfe& inchoation of that; and he 
that is an humble Chriſtian here, ſhall be 
ſure to reign the life of a victorious ſaint 
hereafter, being plac'd amongſt the bleſſed 
at the right hand of glory by the Son of 
God himſelf, crown'd with a crown of 
immortality and , eternal life, being made 
partaker of the fulneſs of joy for evermore. 
And thus much of the ſecond propoſition, 
viz. What is the meaning or notion of the 


kingdom of heaven. 


The reſt we muſt refer to another Op- 
portunity. 
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MATTH. v. 3. 


Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit for theirs it 
the kingdom of heaven. 


nature of poverty of ſpirit, and 
ſhewn as 6 we are to under- 
ſtand by the kingdom of hea- 
ven, I come now, laſtly, to examine where- 
in this bleſſing or reward doth conſiſt, or 
how the kingdom of heaven may be ſaid 
to be theirs who are in ſpirit! and 
this will afford us a Rree-fold conſidera- 


tion 3 


Vol., I. | M he Firſt, 
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Firſt, Of the preſent bleſſedneſs which 
they enjoy -who are poor in ſpirit; or the 


[happineſs which ariſeth from the very na- 


* 


ture of this Gy: 7A. 
Secondly, The happineſs that they 


in that they are ſubjects of Chriſt's hrs 


of grace in this world. 


Thirdly, The conſummation of bliſs, 
which they ſhall enjoy in the 9 of 
glory hereafter. 


And Firſt, of the firſt, The preſent bleſed- 
neſs which they enjoy who are poor in ſpirit, 
or the happineſs which ariſeth from the very 
nature of this duty. 

This poverty of ſpirit, this lowlinek of 
mind, this littleneſs in our own conceit, is 
an amiable and lovely quality; tis a charm 


of love amongſt men where-ever tis met 


with; it renders a man acceptable to all 
whom he converſeth with, and does, as it 
were, command a reſpect and reverence 
from them. This ſecures us from the envy 
of the proud and ambitious man, from the 
ill- nature of the ſurly and moroſe; and he 
muſt be ſomething more than ordinary 
peeviſh and waſpiſh, who can take offence 


at ſuch a converſation as this. Whilſt the 


contrary of this virtue, pride of heart, 1s 


uneaſy under any the leaſt thwarting or 
con- 
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contradiction; and where it meets with 
none, is inſolent and unſupportable : it 
drives away ſervants, friends, and all but 
flatterers, thoſe baſeſt of men, thoſe ſlaves 
to humour, and ſuch as can ſacrifice their 
reaſon not only to the nonſenſe, but even 
the contradictions of their proud maſters. 
It is, in a word, the very bane of ſouls, and 
that very vice, which did change and tranſ- 
form the cœleſtial and glorious nature of 
angels into that of devils. But the nature 
of a truly poor and humble ſpirit is ſuch, 
that it doth afford us all the comfort and 
happineſs that a Chriſtian can be capable 
of in this world. It ſecures us a laſting 

ce and quiet within ourſelves; it calms 
and ſubdues all thoſe unruly luſts and affe- 
ctions, which are but too apt not only to 
diſturb, but alſo to get the dominion over 
us. It is the very ſeed-plat of all virtues, 
which do then take deepeſt root, and flou- 
riſn moſt, when they are ſown in a lowly 
and humble heart. Tis poſſible for a man 
to live ſo as that all his actions may appear 
fair, morally good, and, as to all appearance, 
truly virtuous, whilſt yet a ſecret arrogance, 
an undiſcoyer'd pride of heart, may blemith 
and deface all the beauty of them; for ſo 
St. Auguſtine * tells us, That vitia cetera in 
Peccatis, ſuperbia vero etiam in recti factis 
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timenda et ; i. e. No other vices are diſco- 
« ver'd in us, but only in ſuch actions as are 
« of themſelves evil; but pride is to be fear'd 
« even in ſuch actions as are of themſelves 
« good.” How many are there, that by 
an — arrogance and too vain de- 


fire of praiſe, ſpoil even thoſe actions which 
praiſe-worthy? This is a 


are of themſelves 


fin fo familiar and pleaſing to ourſelves, ſo 


intimately annex d and interwoven with 
our nature, that it is a hard matter to diſ- 
cover even when we admit of it. And it 
is the ſole province of the humble mind to 
wreſtle with and wholly conquer this vice. 
It is the happineſs of him only that is poor 
in ſpirit, to be free from it; fo that upon 


the whole, this Chriſtian virtue, this po- 


verty of ſpirit, is not only the ground- work, 
but alſo the complement or conſummation 
of all other virtues; not only that which 
gives life and action to them at firſt, but 
that alſo which crowns and ſtamps. them 
with the very nature of virtues. . | 
But that we may the better underſtand 
wherein the nature of this poverty of fpirit 


doth conſiſt, and from thence be the better 


able to meaſure what the — — is that 
ariſeth from it, we muſt conſider firſt, that 


however the notion of it may ſeem to ex- 
preſs ſomething of meanneſs and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, yet it is not a low, baſe, and abject 
temper of mind, ſuch as is the vice of flat- 
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tery, which I have before hinted to you, but 
a noble and generous reſignation of our- 
ſelves, our wills, and our affections to the 
divine will, an entire and unreſerv'd ſub- 
miſſion and conformity to it; and this is 
the way to make our whole life regular, 
uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, than 
which mankind in this world cannot be ca- 
pable of a greater happineſs. And whether 
we conſider it according to the firſt notion or 
explication of it, as it imports a preparation 
of mind, to part with all worldly wealth, 
4 contentedneſs to live poor and mean in 
this world, we ſhall find this to be the na- 
tural effects of it. For whatſoever calami- 
ties ſhall happen to us in this life, fince we 
are ſure they can never befal us, without 
the divine permiſſion, and conſequently 
muſt be according to God's will, it miſt 
neceflarily follow, ſo long as we are en- 
du'd with this Chriſtian temper, that they 
be according to our own wills too; for 
there is nothing that the divine will can 
ſuffer to fall upon us, but muſt be ſubmit- 
ted to without the leaſt murmuring or re- 
pining: ſhould it pleaſe God to reduce us 
to the extremity of poverty, ſhould he ſuf- 
fer us to be left deſtitute not only of a ne- 
ceflary ſubſiſtence, but of our very friends 
alſo, as we find he did permit it in the caſe 
of the righteous Fob, yet will this true po- 
verty of ſpirit render even this condition 
1 eaſy 
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eaſy to us, and make us thankful for it, 
ſaying with holy Job, It is the Lord that 
grveth, and the Lord that taketh away: 
Bleſſed be the name of the Lord. Though 
we muſt expect, that our carnal 1 
and worldly deſires ſhould ſtruggle hard in 
ſo ſevere a tryal as this is, yet would our 
ſoul, if throughly diſciplin d by this virtue, 
look up to higher things, and fix its con- 
templations upon the great riches of his in- 
effable goodneſs. We ſhould with Moſes, 
as the apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us, chap, 
Xi. ver. 26. efteem the reproach of Chriſt grea- 
ter riches than the treaſures of Egypt, becauſe 
We have reſpect unto the recompence of the 
eternal reward. And indeed, if ſo be we 
do but ſeriouſly conſider the thing, ſuch a 
temper of mind as this is, a preparation of 
mind to be content with whatever ſtate or 
condition of life ſhall fall upon us, how- 
ever the corruption of our nature may have 
render'd it difficult in attaining, yet is it 
highly rational, and our greateſt intereſt; 
for to a conſideratively pious man, all the 
wealth or honours of this world are not 
worth the leaſt diſturbance of the peace 
and quiet of his ſoul, Theſe are but the 
Viaticums, the neceſlary proviſions for our 
pilgrimage, through the wilderneſs of this 
world, But if we would provide ourſelves 
a ſolid wealth, we muſt look forward to 
Canaan, the place of reſt, If we * 
lay 
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lay up everlaſting treaſures, we mult, as 
our Saviour commands us, /ay them up in 
heaven, where neither moth nor ruſt doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
and ſteal. > oY 
Theſe, and ſuch like contemplations as 
theſe, are the ſtay and ſupport of that man 
who is truly poor in ſpirit. Such an one 
ſuffers not his ſoul to be oppreſs'd or to fink 
under the weight of any calamities, but 
cauſes it rather to look forward, and there 
to comfort and confirm itſelf with the more 
grateful and more deſirable proſpect of the 
eternal reward. His joys are remov'd from 
the thin and empty objects of this world, 
and fix d upon the more laſting and ſolid 
pleaſures of heaven; and therefore, whatever 
calamity befals him in this life, it can never 
break or diſturb them. | 
And thus much happineſs is conſequential 
of this virtue, if confider'd in this firſt notion 
Fit, as it implies a contentedneſs with our 
condition in this life, be it what it will: 
Nor is there a leſs meaſure of happineſs that 
attends it, if we conſider it in the ſecond 
notion that we have explain d it by, viz. As 
it imports a lowly opinion of one's ſelf, the 
thinking ourſelves the meaneſt, vileſt crea- 
tures, the leaſt of ſaints, and greateſt of ſin- 
ners. 
When we take it in this ſenſe, it will be 
a great means of abating in us the edge of 
M 4 our 
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our confidence; it will give us a true pro. 
ſpe& of our own weakneſs and unworthi. 
neſs, and, in fine, bring us to an entire re- 
ſignation of ourſelves to the almighty will 
of our Creator, and that is the ultimate end 
and higheſt perfection mankind is capable 
of in this life. And tho our will be infinite, 
as the Moralifts tell us, yet muſt the acts of 
it be finally terminated, and (as I may ſo 
ſay) concluded, by the infinity of the divine 
will. When we are once ſurely fix d upon 
this rock, we are got beyond the danger of 
any mortal temptation: for whilſt we do 
preſerve a modeſt and lowly opinion of our 
ſelves, it ſuggeſts to us a dread of the ap- 
proaching danger, and a diſtruſt of our own 
abilities. This cauſeth us to fly into the 
arms of the Almighty for his protection, 
and, with a modeſt ſubmiſſion, ſay unto 
him, as our Saviour hath taught us, Thy 
will be done, however it may ſeem croſs or 
contradictory to ours; but yet ſo on earth, 
as it is in heaven, i. e. Grant, O Lord, that 
we may ſubmit ourſelves to thy will with 
the ſame chearfulneſs and entire reſignation 
of ourſel ves, as thy angels do in heaven. 
How full and pregnant is this ſmall peti- 
tion, Thy will be done? It runs through all 
our Chriſtian performances, and there is no 
act or duty of a Chriſtian that can be pro- 
ſperouſly attempted without it. It com- 
prehends all chat God hath wild or com- 
manded 
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manded we ſhould do. And the humble 
and lowly mind, conſeious to itſelf of its 
own inſufficiency and inabilities, flies to the 
Lord in this ſhort petition for his aid and 
ſuccour, his aſiſtance and protection, and 
may be ſure to meet with an anſwerable 
return, not only becauſe God hath promis d 
to hear the petitions of them that ask in 
his Son's name, but alſo becauſe they are 
made with a truly humble heart; and he 
himſelf hath promis d as to reſiſt the proud, 
ſo to give his grace to the humble. And 
this brings us directly to the ſecond conſi- 
deration propos d; vig. 


Secondly, What that bleſſing is which thoſe 
who are poor in ſpirit do enjoy, as being ſub- 
jefts of the kingdom of grace in this world. 

We have ſeen already what great im- 
provements this Chriſtian duty brings along 
with it; what happineſs ariſeth from the 
very nature of it; how prevalent it is to the 
right diſpoſing of our faculties, and regula- 
ting all the actions of our life. It leads us 
to the higheſt degree of perfection that bare 
and unaſſiſted humanity may ſeem capable 
of. Nor doth it leave us here, but when 
humanity is at a nonplus, calls in the aſſiſt- 
ance of divinity to us. The kingdom of 
heaven is propos d in my text as the reward 
of thoſe who are poor in ſpirit. And as 
This is a neceffary condition requir'd of 2 

or 
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for the attaining That, ſo is That a neceſſary 
conſequence of This, when attain d. 

Our Saviour, when he recommended to his 
diſciples the babes which were preſented to 
him, ſhewed them the innocent and hum. 


ble temper, the integrity and upright con- 


verſation which was requir'd of thoſe who 
would be members of his kingdom, tells 
them, Except they were ſuch as theſe, 
they could not enter into his kingdom, for 
of ſuch is the kingdom/of heaven. Now this 
Chriſtian duty, this poverty of ſpirit, gives 
us this preparation of mind, makes us par- 
takers of this infant, this innocent temper, 
and conſequently fits us to become ſubjectʒ 
of ſo divine a kingdom. 

Now the bleſſings, the benefits of being 
ſubjects in this kingdom, are ſo manifold, 
ſo great, that nothing can exceed them but 
the incomprehenſible bleſſings of that place 
which is to crown and compleat them in 
everlaſting joys; for, Beloved, now are we the 
ſons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we ſhall be : but we know that when he ſhall 
appear, we ſhall be like him, for We ſhall 
fee him as he is; as St. John tells thoſe Chri- 
ſtians who were planted into Chriſt's king- 
dom by his preaching of the Goſpel unto 
them, as we find it 1 Jobn iii. 2. 

And this is none of the leaſt bleſſings, that, 
by becoming partakers of Chriſt's kingdom 
of grace in this world, God is pleas d to own 
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us for his ſons, whereby God ſeems to in- 
ſinuate to us, that he would rather treat 
mankind as ſons than ſubjects; that he doth 
not require of us a ſlaviſh obedience to all 
his commands, ſuch as he might have done 
upon the account of his ſuper-eminent do- 
minion over all the world, but rather ex- 
pets from us that more eaſy and grateful 
ſervice of a filial duty and reſpect. 

Upon the fall of man, God grew angry 
with his creatures; and when their corrup- 
tions proceeded ſtill to grow greater and 
greater, he reſolv'd at laſt to have no fur- 
ther communication with them, as hereto- 
fore, by immediate revelation, but gave 
unto them- his commandments in writing, 
as we find in the promulgation from mount 
Sinai to the children of 1/rae/. But be- 
cauſe they, through the corruptions of their 
nature, had become a ſtiff- necked and rebel- 
lious people, this oeconomy of theirs ſeems 
to expreſs more of the terror of his awful 
Majeſty, than the bounty and kindneſs of a 
Creator; he ſeems to deal with them more 
as a juſt and avenging God, than as a mer- 
ciful and kind Father; his government of 
them had more in it of the Maſter than the 
Father. But when our Saviour had, by his 
heavenly doctrine, new modell'd the affe- 
Ctions of men; when he had, by ſuch du- 
ties as theſe, of poverty of ſpirit, faſhion'd 
our ſouls into a new mold and make; "_ 
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he had reduc'd that fo * and proſperoy 
rebellion of our luſts to their native du 
and allegiance to the upper faculties of the 
ſoul, and had made us as fit and capable 
to receive the aſſiſtances of divine grace, 2 
we were in primitive innocence and hapyj. 
neſs; then was it that we were retriey( 
again into the glorious liberty of the ſons of 
God; then was it he began again to treat 
us with the kindneſs of a Father, which 
title, as it makes the duty on our parts more 
eaſy and more deſirable, changing a ſervile 
and ſlaviſh obedience into a filial honour and 
reſpe&, ſo doth it engage God, on his part, 
to a more particular and "endearing care 
over us, inaſmuch as a father is more par- 
ticularly oblig'd to a careful and provident 
management of his ſon than of his ſervant, 

And this is the firſt and moſt general bleſ- 
ſing that we are partakers of, by becoming 
members of Chriſt's kingdom of grace in 
this world, that we are Jook'd upon in it 
rather as ſons than ſubjects. 

The more particular benefits of it are like 
thoſe of other governments, the aſſiſtance and 
protection of our king, upon our dutiful and 
regular obedience to him; only as this = 
dom is an heavenly kingdom, ſo are our aſſiſt- 
ances more divine and gracious. He that 1s 
Omnipotent can, and he that is all Goodneb 
will, aid and affiſt us in all the affaults of 
our ſpiritual enemies, the- world, the _ 
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and the devil. He himſelf hath taken the 
infirmities of our nature upon him, knows 


| all our wants and imperfections; and if fo 


he chat we ourſelves do but uſe our honeſt 
and fincere endeavours, he is ready to per- 
ſect and compleat them. By 

How wonderful and miraculous were the 
effects of his gracious aſſiſtance in the pri- 
mitive apoſtles and martyrs, when poor and 
ignorant fiſhermen could aſtoniſh and baffle 
the wiſdom of the world; when the word 
was ſo powerful, as to reſtore dead men to 
life, and ſpeak living men dead 

But it were too much to relate here thoſe. 
glorious and extraordinary xaciouara, or 
gifts of the Spirit, which were afforded thoſe 
early and primitive ſubjects of his, on purp 
to convince the world of the power of his 
kingdom. And fince chere is not the fame 
neceſſity for them now that there was then, 
and conſequently we are not now to expect 
them, it may be of more uſe to us to enquire 
into thoſe ordinary bleſſings which he did 
grant in common to all, and promis'd to con- 
tinve to his church, i. e. ſuch who are mem- 
bers of his kingdom: And that is, firſt, To 


ſend his grace into their hearts; both his 


preventing grace, whereby he prepares and 
fits them to become ſubjects of his kingdom ; 

and alſo his aſſiſting grace, whereby he 
preſerves and ſecures them, that they do 
not fall from that obedience which they 


have 
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have undertaken in his kingdom ; and both 


to fix theſe, and alſo, according to our im- 
provements in this divine polity, that we 
may be the better able to provide ourſelyeg 
with freſh additions and augmentations of 
theſe graces; he himſelf hath taught ys, 
not only how to pray, but alſo, if we do 
pray according to his directions, that is, 
with faith and ſincerity, hath promis'd us, 
that our prayers ſhall not be ſent up to 
heaven in vain; but that wwhere/oever tao or 
three are gathered in his name, he will be in 
the midſt of them; and that whatſoever i 
ſhall ask the Father in his name, they ſhall 
receive. | | 

Theſe, and many other, are the bleſlings 
and privileges of thoſe who are members of 
the kingdom of grace in this world: But the 
crown and complement of all their bleſ- 
ſings, is that which we are now, 


Thirdly, To conſider, viz. That conſum- 
mation of bliſs, which they ſhall enjoy who are 
poor in ſpirit in the kingdom of glory here- 
after. When he, who, according to that 
precept of our Saviour in the text, hath been 
poor in ſpirit here on earth, ſhall be en- 
rich'd not only with the - ineffable riches of 
his grace, but alſo with the unbounded 
comforts of his glory. 1 8 

Theenjoyment of the kingdom of heaven 


which is propos'd to us as the A” 
| | at 
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chat virtue which we have been diſcourſing 
to you, may, in general, be conſider d under 
1 three-fold notion, the initial, partial, and 
perfeftional ory of it. 

The initial is no more than the inchoa- 
tion or beginning of that heavenly life, thoſe 
light anticipations of bliſs which we doenjoy 
by — members of Chriſt's kingdom 
of grace in this world. We do, by giving up 
our names to Chriſt, by becoming mem 
bers of his kingdom in this world, gain to 
ourſelves the honour of being call'd the ſons 
of God. We begin a life of grace here, 
which muſt go on from grace to grace, 
till it be perfected in glory hereafter. 

This is the initial life or beginning of 
the enjoyment of the kingdom of heaven; 
which, as it falls in with the ſecond parti- 
cular of this diſcourſe, i. e. The bleſſings we 
enjoy by being members of the kingdom of 
grace in this world, I ſhall ſuperſede any 
further diſcourſe of it, and refer you thither, 
where I have handled it more at large. 
But the other two, both the partial and 
perfet:onal enjoyment of the kingdom of 
heaven, are ſuch bleſſings and rewards, as 
are peculiar to this third conſideration, ſuch 
as cannot be any where enjoy d by us, but 
only in the kingdom of glory. 2 

We call that the partial enjoyment of the 
kingdom of heaven, which the ſouls of pious 
and humble Chriſtians are admitted to im- 

mediately 
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mediately upon their diſſolution: Not that 
the happineſs of ſuch is imperfect, or that 
they are admitted only to a part of the hea. 
venly joys; for certainly in that glorious and 
beatifick preſence of God muſt needs be th 
fulneſs of joy; at his right hand muſt be plea- 
ſures for evermore. It is not upon that, but 


our own account, that we do call it a partial 


enjoyment; for the whole man being the 
adequate ſubject of happineſs, man's happi- 
neſs cannot be ſaid to be perfect and com- 
pleat, till the whole man be admitted to 
the enjoyment of it; and that cannot be, 
till the reſurrection and re- union of our 
bodies and ſouls again. As man at firſt i; 
made up one by the union of two parts, a 
mortal body, and an immortal foul; ſo is 
he at his death, which is no more than the 
diſſolution of that union, divided into the 
fame parts again: The mortal part, the 
body, returns to its native duſt and aſhes, 
according to the decree of the Almighty, 
to our firſt parents, Duſt thou art, and to 
duft thou ſhalt return; and there it muſt 
remain till the great and general day of the 
Lord, when the trump ſhall ſound, the dead 
ſhall ariſe, and death himſelf ſhall be ſival- 
lowed up in victory. But in the interim, 
that part of us which is of heavenly off- 
ſpring, and of its own nature immortal, 
tends thither again as to its native country 


and proper place of reſt, And this NAS 
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the partial enjoyment of glory, whilſt only 
og be! that the 4 he is ad 
id to it, And in this Rate of ſeparation, as 
we do not deny all activity to the foul; for 
if we ſhould, we ſhould deny it all ics happi- 
nels; ſo neither can we, with the Romaniſts, 
allow of ſuch a ſtate of activity, as that the 
ſoul which departs this body, ſtain'd and 
laden with the burden of fins, ſhall be ad- 
mitted into ſuch a ſtate as ſhall give it the 
power or the opportunity of purging or 
cleanſing itfelf from them, either by any 
thing it is permitted to do or ſuffer; for 
where the guilt is contracted by the whole 
man, it isthe whole man muſt make amends 
for it by his repentance and a better life, 
which, as they are actions of the whole 
man, not of the foul ſeparated, but of the 
ſpul conjoyn'd and united to the body, it is 
impoſſible in this ſtate to do; for otherwiſe 
the body muſt not be dead, but alive again; 
wherefore, as the tree falls, ſo muſt it lie. 
And as the apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us, 
It is appointed all men once to die, and after 
that the reſurrection, nothing intervenes be- 
twixt our firſt diſſolution and the general 
day of judgment, when we are to give an 
account for all thoſe things which we have 
done in the body: but this in reſpect of 
the body only, whilſt the ſoul, which is 
not liable to corruption or mortality, as is 
the body, is receiv'd immediately into the 
Vol. I. N eternal 
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eternal manſions of everlaſting bliſs, accord. 
ing to the mercies and gracious promiſes of 
God; or elſe, according to the demerits of 
it, into the doleful pains of eternal death, 
Thus doth our church teach us in her fune- 
ral ſervice, That it is Gad Almighty why 
fatetb unto himſelf the foul of our dear bro. 
ther or ſiſter departed; but tis we that com- 
mit their body to the ground, in ſure and 
certain hope of the reſurrection to eternal 
life through our Lord Feſus Chriſt, who ſhall 
change our vile body that it may be like unto 
his glorious body. And thus far doth our 
church teach us alſo to pray for them who 
are departed in the true faith of his holy 
name; That it would pleaſe him ſhortly 15 
accompliſh the number of his elect, to haſten 
his kingdom, that we with them may have our 
Nerf conſummation and bliſs both in body 
and ſoul. | | 
And this is the third and laſt conſide- 
ration of the enjoyment of heaven, that 
which we call the perfectional enjoyment 
of it, when we are perfected and com- 
pleated in the joys of heaven, when we 
are all of us, the whole man, admit- 
ted to thoſe beatifick joys; but this ſhall 
not be till the general day of tryal, when 
the ſon of man ſhall appear in the clouds, 
and all fleſh ſhall come before him; when be 
ſhall ſeparate the ſheep from the goats, and 
ſhall ſay to thoſe of his right hand, Cont, 
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ye Meſa children of my Father, receive the 
tingdom prepared for you from the beginning 
of the world, Then ſhall we know what 
it is that we are taught to be ignorant of 
here, viz. what it is to have our vile bo- 
dies chang'd, and made like unto his glo- 
rious body; to have our groſs appetites and 
carnal affections refin'd, and our very bo- 
dies made capable of receiving ſpiritual joys. 
To have our underſtandings amaz'd and 
confounded with the exceeding brightneſs 
of the I of God; our wills poz'd 
in the infinite defires of good, and loſt in 
ſatisfaction: In fine, to have all, and more 
than the infinity of our wills can deſire; 
and, which is ſtill a greater addition to 
theſe glories, to have them as laſting as 
they are great and full: they ſhall be eter- 
nal; they ſhall be everlaſting, Were it 
poſſible to deſcribe to you with human elo- 
quence the glories of that ſtate, - it could 
not fail of being prevalent enough to per- 
ſuade us to the embracing of thoſe virtues 
which lead us thither, ſince the reward is 
ſo great, ſo amiable, ſo, deſirable. But the 
belt way to attain to the enjoyment as well 
as the underſtanding of them, is to rely 
upon the promiſes of Chriſt, to follow 
thoſe paths of virtue which he hath pro- 
mis d ſhall lead us thither; amongſt which 
this of poverty of ſpirit, as it 1s the firſt, fo 
5 it none of the meaneſt; for the humble 

N 2 Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, in a lowly heart, ſhall ſooner 
and better e the joys of heaven, 
than all the eloquence in the world can 
deſcribe them. this therefore be our 
practice here, and we may certainly aſſure 
ourſelves with St. Paul, That the end of it 
ſhall be arp. ning bliſs and happineſs, eter. 
nal joy and glory, | 


Which God of bis infinite merc grant, 
through the merits and mediation of 


bis Son Feſus C briſt our Lord. 


SERMON 


ERES. v. is, 16, 
See therefore that ye walk circumſpeBly, not 


as fools, but as wiſe : 


Redeeming the time, becauſe the days are 


evil, 


e apoſtle gives 


us an Jpn or rule of 
advice, To walk circumſpettly, 
W not as fools, but as wife; and 
enforces the practice of it from 
the end of it, which is, To redeem the time; 
and then gives us the reaſon of the whole, 
why there is need of care and ci 
ction to redeem the time, Becauſe the 


are evil, 
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To underſtand therefore the force, the 


compaſs, and extent of the _ s exhor- 
tation and advice, we muſt conſider the 
end to which it is directed and intended; 
for chat in morals determines all che force, 
limits and confines the power of interme- 
diate cauſes, which acting only in ſubſer- 
vience to the end, cannot act otherwiſe 
than the neceſſity of che end requires from 
them. Therefore we muſt conſider, 


I. What the apoſtle means here, By re- 


deeming time. 


II. How that is to be done, By walking 
circumſpectiy. | 


III. The reaſon of this, Becauſe the days 


are evil. 
I. What is here meant by redeeming time. 


Time, in its natural notion, is no more 
than the meaſure of motion, or the ſpace 
allotted for the great revolutions of nature. 
By this the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament ſheweth his Lon 
One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another. In them hath he ſet a taber- 
nacle for the ſun, which cometh forth as 4 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoycet 
as a giant to run bis courſe, It goeth forth 


from 
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from the uttermoſt part of the heaven, and 
runneth about unto the end of it again, Pſal. 
XX. 1, 25, 6. And this courſe of nature, 
without our care and circumſpection, moves 
tegular and undiſturb d, is not within our 
power and command; for whether we take 
notice of it or no, be ſun will rule the day, 
aud tbe moon the night. We meet with but 
one interruption of this natural motion, 
when, by God's permiſſion, the ſun in his 
courſe obey'd the commands of Joſbua, 
Joſh. x. 12. Sun, land thou ſtill, So the ſun 
ſtood ſtill; and therefore this is recorded 
to us for a miracle, as being a ſuper-natural 
effect, and above the power of man. But 
in this ſenſe time is not properly within our 
command; and therefore, as redeeming ſig- 
nifies the retrieving ſomething which was 
before out of our power, and bringing it 
back within our compaſs again, in this ſenſe 
of time it is impoſſible for us to redeem it; 
the paſt minutes, as ſoon as paſt, are be- 
yond our reach, they are ſwallow'd up in 
a vaſt eternity. And that fruitleſs with of 
the heathen poet, — præteritos referet ſi 
Jupiter annos, as it owns that no power le 
than God can recover them, ſo is it a very 
good argument of the natural impoſſibility 
of redeeming time in that ſenſe of retriev- 
ing or recalling of it. 
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This conſideration then ought to make 
us more cautious and wary how we manage 
that time, which is, or may be, within our 
compaſs and command; for that the apo- 
ſtle ſeems to mean here by redeeming time. 
Thus redemption does Say enough, in 
bur notion of it, include purchafing, mak- 
ing that our own which was not ſo; and 
this ſenfe the original word does ſeem to 

int out to us; for in the original it is 
£-a 0 Cause, a metaphor taken from the 
art of merchandizing, where we purchaſe to 
make profit by; io no opportunity that 
falls in our way, where we have the leaſt 
hopes of making our advantage by it. And 
in this ſenſe St. Chry/ſoftom and Oecumenius 
interpret this place, O agg; Ix gui dul 
| Bias, api comer, ayoeaoo! y WT), 
2 Toinooy id wor, i. e. Time is not a fix'd, « 
ſettled, a laſting eſtate to us, for we are fil- 
grims here _ rangers, like merchants in 
a far country, and therefore we muſt pur- 
85 60 it to make it our own; and that they 
tell us muſt be by doing good in it ſo as to 
be able to pleaſe God by it, for he is the 
only Lord and Maſter of time: He does 
but lend it us, and expects from us a good 
uſe of it. That time therefore is properly 
our own, purchas'd or redeem'd by us, in 
which we can ſay we have done ſome good. 
For though the natural world moves on, 
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and its time paſſes under a fix'd, immove- 
able and neceſſary law of nature, yet are 
we ſenſible the moral world is endow'd 
with principles of freedom, can act by 
choice, is capable of diſtinguiſhing moral 
good and evil, knows the differences be- 
tween vice and virtue, and therefore, know - 
ing its dependance upon a ſuperior being, 
cannot but acknowledge itſelf to be an 
accountable creature. This account then 
muſt be, not how long or little a time we 
have had the uſe of this life, but how well 
or ill we have manag'd it, what improve- 
ments we have made, what opportunities 
of making more we have neglected; for as 
we are moral creatures, time is entruſted 
with us as a precious and invaluable ſtock, 
which we may improve into ſuch an ad- 
vantage, as may purchaſe for us a bleſſed 
eternity. We are not like the beaſts that 
periſh, We are not without underſtand- 
ing; and therefore, being entruſted with 
ſuch talents, we muſt expect to give an ac- 
count of them. Our nature points us out 
an immortality, and therefore our time 
ought to lead us into the thoughts of an 
eternity. To do this, it muſt be well em- 
ploy'd, and by that means well improv'd; 
for that alone is gaining, purchaſing, re- 
deeming time, when 1t is ſo employ'd and 
ſo improv'd, that we need not be aſham'd 
or afraid to give an account of it, To offer 
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at a particular of this employment would 
be doing wrong to the ſubject; for it is 
not confin'd to any ſingle or particular 
employment: for as God has not more 
expreſs'd the greatneſs of his wiſdom in 
any thing, than in the various diſpenſation - 
of his gifts and talents to mankind, info. 
much, that we may here ſay, as St. Paul 
does of che natural body, I. Cor. xii. The 
eye cannot ſay to the hand, I have no need 
75 thee : nor the head again to the feet, I 

ave no need of you; for God hath diſpoſed 
the members every one of them in the body at 
his own pleaſure : ,So allo, according to that 
providential diſpoſal of ſeveral talents to 
mankind, the uſe of our time will be vari- 

ous, and through all the different varieties 
of it may be good, if we do but take care 
that they all center in promoting the glory 
and honour of God, and end in ſuch em- 
ployments as are uſeful to mankind. In 
the ſame commandment, where the Lord 
himſelf is pleas d to appropriate but one day 
in ſeven to his own peculiar ſervice; in the 
ſame commandment I ſay, He bids us labour 
fix days, and, do all that we have to db; 
which is a fair intimation to us, that we 
then make a right and good uſe of our 
time, when we employ it honeſtly in that 
vocation, that ſtate of life we are called 
unto, 
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The laborious husbandman diſcovers to 


us a wonderful ſcene of Providence in the 


compaſs of his yearly labour. Thoſe who 


go down to the ſea in ſhips, and occupy their 


buſineſs in deep waters, do there alſo ſee the 
wonderful works of God. Every honeſt 
and uſeful artificer may be ſo far ſaid to be 
employ'd in the ſervice of God, as his art 
becomes uſeful and ſerviceable to his tellow 
creatures. For when God Almighty ſub- 
mitted the inferior world to the dominion 
of man, he implanted in him a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to mutual beneficence, The ſenſe 
of their own wants and weakneſſes did ne- 
ceſſarily incline them to acts of mutual 
kindneſs and aſſiſtance: this naturally led 
them to the forming of ſocieties; and thoſe 
cannot ſubſiſt without laws and rules for 
the guiding and directing of them. The 
whole employment therefore of our time 
in this life, if we reſpect only the providen- 
tial end of it, is then good, when it is di- 
refted to the common uſe and publick good 
of mankind; for then we do effectually 
anſwer the ends of Providence, and emi- 
nently ſet forth the glory of God, when all 
of us, in our ſeveral ſtations and callings, 
contribute what in us lies to the ſupporting 
that beautiful order and harmony, which 
was the firſt intention and deſign of this 
great work of God, and is the continual 
care of his watchful Providence ny it. 
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Our Saviour tells us, John v. 17. That bi 
Father worketh hitherto, and He worketh, 
Though therefore the great work of crea. 
tion was finiſh'd in fix days, and all the 
ſeveral kinds of creatures determin'd to the 
proper and unalterable laws of their nature, 
and upon that account God Almighty might 

be truly ſaid to ceaſe from his labour, yet 

the propagation and continual conſervation 

of all things, which can no more continue, 

than they did at firſt ſubſiſt, by chance, 

muſt ſtill require the influential care of 

Providence; for he did not only at fiſt 
create, but does {till uphold all things by 
the word of his power. And therefore, 
while we muſt condemn the Epicurean no- 
tion, which deny'd a Providence, and con- 
ſequently made their God an idle and an 
uſeleſs being; while we daily feel, and muſt 
own, that we were not only at firſt created 
by him, but that in him we do ſtill iv, 
and move, and have our being; this, to an 
intellectual creature, who is capable of un- 
derſtanding it, ought to be an undeniable 
argument, and convincing motive, that it 
is our duty to co-operate with the continual 
influences of divine Providence, and do 
what lies in us to promote the great end of 
our creation, which was to ſet forth the 
glory of our great Maker, and promote the 
happineſs of ourſelves and one another ; for 
every one is allow'd to be ſo far ſelfiſh, 8 
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he is not injurious to another, This will 
fx us firſt upon a religious concern, and 
zealous honour for our God. The continual 
contemplation of his excellent goodneſs, 
which, in this ſcheme of affairs, we can 
no where miſs, will diſcover to us our de- 


pendance on him; and then an ealy gratitude 


will dire& us to return him all the ſervice 
we are able to pay him. This will teach 
us to look upon all the world as our fellow- 
creatures and fellow-ſervants, and that will 
lead us into all the acts of humanity, natu- 
ral juſtice, and natural charity; will fo 
meaſure our reſpects to ourſelves, that they 
can no way become injurious to our neigh- 
bours ; no ſelfiſh thoughts of profit, plea- 
ſure, or ambition, will diſturb either the 
e of the world, or of our own minds; 
but we ſhall all conſpire in one univerſal 
defign of good, by mutual aid and aſſiſt- 
ance, endeavouring ſo to improve our time 
for one another, that no minute of it ſhould 
paſs without our duty to God, to ourſelves, 
and to our neighbour. 
This is a ſcheme of affairs, which, as it is in 
itſelf very amiable and lovely, ſo may we ſtill 
diſcover it to have been the firſt rule and in- 
tention of our nature; and it is our great mis- 
fortune, that we are only able to ſay, It is ſtill 
deſirable, For tho we are not able to break 
in upon the fix d and ſtanding laws of God's 
Providence, which are as immutable as is 


his 
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his nature, yet have we miſerably broke in 
upon the law of our own nature, confound. 
ed the very notions of good and evil, and 
inſtead of the true end of our being, the 
glory of God, and the common good of 

mankind, have determin'd ourſelves by par- 
ticular reſpects, by little, narrow and ſelfiſh 
ends. The ſin of man brought indeed this 
confuſion upon our narure, and its puniſh- 
ment along with it; for when man had 
ſinn'd, he was baniſh'd from that paradiſe 
he neither would, nor could enjoy : Even the 
material world ſuffer'd with him, and the 
earth was curs'd for his ſake; what would 
have afforded us uſeful neceſſaries of its 
own accord, was doom'd to bring forth 
nothing but briars and thorns, not only 
uſeleſs, but noxious, plants, that we might 
feel ſome part of our puniſhment, in being 
forc'd to gain a ſhort ſubſiſtence by the toil 
and ſweat of our brows. And there has 
been ſo much injuſtice, violence and op- 
preſſion in contending for this mean end, 
this poor attainment, which, in its utmoſt 
perfection, can hardly give us a comfort-, 
able ſubſiſtence even in this life, as if man- 
kind had quite forgot there were an heaven 
which muſt be taken by another kind of 
violence. This is the occaſion of diviſions, 
quarrels and contentions amongſt men, thoſe 
miſerable miſpendings of our time, in which 
we propoſe no other end but the en, 
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of God, and the miſery of mankind. This 
conſideration then of miſpending time, 
even in a buſy but a wrong uſe of it, may 
not only be ſufficient to ſuperſede any fur- 
ther conſideration of thoſe who ſpend it all 
in trifles and vanities, and inſtead of think- 
ing it an improveable ſtock, make it only a 
load and burden to them; a ſort of un- 
thinking creatures, generally as uneaſy to 
themſelves as they are uſeleſs to mankind x 
but ought alſo to convince us, that That 
time alone is truly redeem'd, purchas'd, or 
made our own, in which we have done 
ſome good, either to ourſelves or neigh- 
bours, in which we can ſay we have an- 
ſwer d the uſe and end of it, we have either 
glorify'd God, or advantag'd. mankind; and 
ſuch employments of it as theſe are the only 
way to improve it into an happy eternity. 
And fince we find, by too ſad an experience, 
that we muſt expect to meet with much 
difficulty in ſuch an employment as this is, 
it ought the more to recommend the apo- 
ſtle's advice to us, and therefore teach us 
to conſider, 


IT. What it is to walk circumſpely, not 
as fools, but gs wiſe. 


The original word, which we here tran- 
late circumſpectly, is 442162;, which im- 
plies ſuch a nice and accurate obſervance of 
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/ the rule we are to walk by, as includes a 
careful obſervation, and induſtrious avoid. 
ing of all the deviations from it, on the one 
hand and on the other, and therefore is 
well explain d by that inſtance, not as fools, 
but as wiſe; for fool and finner, fin and 
folly, are always taken in the holy lan- 

ge for equivalent terms; and fin, we 

ow, 1s nothing elſe but a deviatien from, 
or tranſgreſſion of, the law, To walk cir- 
cumſpectly therefore muſt ſignify, the hay. 
ing ſuch a watchful guard over all our 
actions, in every inſtance and every cir- 
cumſtance of them, that we keep them 
ſteady and well directed to the main end of 
them, the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. And what care and circumſpe- 
ction will this require from us, who are 
here in this world as in a wilderneſs? "Tis 
true, we all aim at, and earneſtly defire the ' 
promis'd Canaan; but the path is too much 
untrodden, The way is narrow, and, as out 
Saviour ſays, there are but few that find it, 
The 3 of the broad way are very 
many, and very alluring. Our own cor- 
ruptions do but too naturally lead us to a 
vanity, a levity and weaknels of mind, and 
the baits and allurements of the great de- 
ceiver are eaſily accommodated to ſuch a 
vanity, The pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, and all the finful luſts of the 
#t/h, when, by the artifice of ſatan, ſet in 
array 
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array againſt us, when back'd with all his 
cunning craftineſs to deceive, are too pow- 
erful an Ow for fallen man to en- 
counter. The engagement was too ſtrong, 
even for the — of our firſt parents. 
We loſt then the end of our creation, a juſt 
integrity, and an humble and obedient fin- 
cerity, and: with them the hopes of our 
being too, for the reward was then propos'd 
to an entire and uniform obedience only; 
and therefore, when we meet with better 

greater and more gracious promites, 
they ought to heighren and improve our 
care and circumſpection that we miſs not 
our end, when it is fo fairly propos d and 
offer d to us; and therefore, if we would be 
wiſe unto ſalvation, we muſt uſe our utmoſt 
care and diligence to avoid the ſinful folly 
of thoſe, who are all their life-time bufy d 
about miſtaken ends, and therefore cannot 
ſo properly be ſaid to loſe their hopes, as 
never to have had them. How many are 
there whom the pleaſures of the broad way 
deceive, who never find their miftake till 
they find it lead them inth deſtruction? 
Circumſpection therefore will require in 
us a good underſtanding, a ſound judgment, 
and an obſtinate reſolution; we muſt know 
the rule we ate to walk by; we muſt ap- 
prove and like it; and we muſt ſuffer no 
allurements, no avocations whatever; to 
carry us off from it. Chriſtianiry indeed, 
VoI. I. O which 
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which ſome call the new creation, pro. 
poſes to us the ſame ends the firſt creation 
did. The glory of God, and the good of 
mankind, are ſtill the great ends and ob- 
jects of our hopes, and the higheſt attain. 
ments we can propoſe to ourſelves; for 
what greater good can man expect, than 
the final completion of his nature in an 
endleſs and immortal happineſs? The only 
difference between them is this, that we 
enjoy now better advantages of knowledge, 
greater abilities and aſſiſtances for perform- 
ance, and what ought to be the greateſt 
engagement to our walking circumſpecth; 
we live now not only under the guidance 
and government of a juſt Creator, but un- 
der the kinder oeconomy of a merciful Re- 
deemer. Our Saviour has paid for us 
ranſom of infinite price and value, fuch an 
one as goodneſs would accept, and as much 
as juſtice could demand, for ſatisfaction; 
and though the way to life be til! the nar- 
row way, yet has he given us a better view 
and proſpect of it, and ſuch aſſiſtances as, 
if rightly us d, will eaſily conquer and fur- 
mount all the difficulties and dangers of it: 
but {till he has left us to paſs the wildernels 
of this life, there is no coming at heaven 
without it, becauſe we are not created an- 
gels, but men. Nor has he fo confin'd u 
to the narrow way, but that we may er 
and deviate from it. If we are therefore 
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{till fo work out our ſalvation, let us con- 


{der the ſtate and condition of the firſt 
creation, and that will make us do it with 


fear and trembling. If we are ſtill left not 


only under a poſſibility, but where the temp- 
tations are ſo ſtrong and prevalent, under 
a fair probability of erring and miſtaking 
in our journey to heaven, this ought cer- 
tainly to make us uſe all the care and cir- 
cumſpection that we can, that we may walk 
uprightly; and therefore, when we know 
this is the rule, we muſt make uſe of a 
ſound judgment, which muſt confine us to 
it. Would every ſinner (for fin we know is 
nothing elſe but a deviation. from the right 
way) would every finner, I ſay, before he 


deviates into tranſgreſſion, but give him- 


ſelf the time and opportunity of conſider- 
ing, that however beautiful, however plea- 
fant, however advantageous the temptation 
may appear, yet I am ſure it is beyond the 
bounds of my rule, without the limits of 
my duty, and theſe were chalk d out to me 
by ſuch a being, as, I am ſure, is wiſer, and 
greater, and more diſcerning than myſelf; 
would he but give himſelf the leiſure of 
ſuch a conſideration as this, it would give 
him humble and modeſt thoughts of him- 
ſelf; it would make him ſuſpect his own 
judgment, and ſubmit himſelf to ſuch an 
one as he knows neither can nor will de- 
ceive, This would diſcover to him all the 

O 2 falſe 
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falſe colours of thoſe fair appearanees; let 
him ſee the thin, and empty, e 
factory enjoyments they propoſe to him, 
and 3 the pleaſures of ſin are but 


for a ſeaſon; this would put him upon 2 
comparative judgment, for all good is truly 
judg'd by the permanence and continuance 
of it; and therefore a tranſient and momen- 
tary pleaſure or advantage, however uſeful 
or grateful the preſent 2 of it may 
appear, ought never to in competi- 
tion with a folid, ſubſtantial and laſting 
good. Such a judgment as this would ſe- 
cure our care and circumſpection; and there 
would be nothing wanting to make an hap- 
py. and ſuccebful progreſs in our journey, 
— only, laſtly, an obſtinate reſolution. For 
the want of this, where the judgment is 
ſometimes well inform'd, does often retard . 
the progreſs of a virtuous courſe of life, and 
as often betray. the careleſs and irreſolute 
into ſlips and fallings by ſurprize. When 
men give themſelves the liberty of debatin 
and too long deliberating how they 
determine between the ways and propoſals 
of vice and virtue, they do not conſider 
what advantage they give the enemy, for 
we are too naturally prone to be falſe and 
treacherous to ourſelves. The fleſh, we 
know, a dear and beloved part of vs, 
one of thoſe ſpiritual enemies we declare 
war againſt in our baptiſmal covenant; - 
the 
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the carnal principle, St. Paul tells us, is en. 
mity to God. In theſe deliberations there, 
fore we give this home-bred enemy an 
gs over us; and an home-bred ene- 
my is the moſt dangerous, as having the 
greateſt n of betraying us: This 
then, which is but a ſhort-ſighted principle, 
and never looks further than preſent ob- 
jects of pleaſure or advantage, attacks us 
with the more paſſionate concern for them 
becauſe it has neither proſpect nor reliſh for 
future hopes and ſpiritual enjoyments, and 
by a turbulency and. unrulineſs of mind, 
which always attend the eagerneſs of its 
motion, does uſually. conquer us by ſur- 
prize. How great then is the neceſſity of 
fixing and guarcirg our care and circum- 
ſpection by an obſtinate reſolution ? This 
alone is able to ſtifle the firſt motions of 
the enemy, for we ſee the danger of ſuffer- 
ing it to range and muſter all its force 
againſt us, and therefore are ſo often com- 
manded, and fo earneſtly preſs d, to ſub- 
« fleſh, with its 

affections and luſts. And what danger can 
there be in ſuch a reſolution, which en- 
gages us only on God's part? How great 
muſt the comfort and ſecurity be, when 
we conſider with ourſelves, that God is on 
our fide, and therefore we need not care what 
nan can do unto us? This is the way that 
God himſelf hath directed, and, I am ſure, 
O 3 he 
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he is both infallible and all-wiſe: if I fal. 
low this, I ſhall have his Almighty ſuc. 
cour to * * me; his wiſdom will ſecure 
me from all folly, and his goodneſs from 
all evil. And ſuch a reſolution, thus ſtrong. 
ly fortify d, will be eaſily able to guard us 
againſt all the gaudy thin temptations, and 
all the weak aſſaults of the enemy; we 
ſhall have no more to do in our progreſs, 
but only carefully to look about us, and, 
as ſoon as we diſcover them, to deſpiſe 
them. Thus are we therefore to walk cir. 
cumſpectly, by keeping ſuch a watch and 
guard upon our actions, as will ſecure them 
true, i. e. conformable to the rule of their 
performance, and then every minute of our 
time will be well employ d. Thus may we 
truly redeem it; and while no part of it is 
ſpent either in vanities, or worſe employ- 
ment, at the great audit of the world, we 
may be ſure it will turn to a good account 
| for us. | 


III. and Laſtly. The apoſtles reaſon for 
this care and circumſpection is, Becauſe 


the days are evil. 


Some interpreters explain this evil of the 
days, of the troubles and perſecutions the 
apoſtles met with in thoſe early days of 
planting Chriſtianity. And thoſe were in- 


deed 
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deed ſuch evils, as wanted all the care and 
circumſpection imaginable, though not al- 
ways to avoid, yet at leaſt to defeat the 
deſign of them; for it was their glory, 
when call'd to it, their honour, their crown, 
to ſuffer for the cauſe of Chriſt. But then 
their great care was, not to ſuffer as evil 
men, leſt the cauſe of Chriſt ſhould ſuffer 


with them. But theſe evil days were too 


violent to laſt long; and therefore, if we 
will make the apoſtle's reaſon univerſal, we 
muſt interpret it of ſuch an evil as will 
agree to all times, and therefore at all 
times want our care and circumſpection to 
avoid it, Now we know that evil is none 
of God Almighty's production; it was ſown 
by an enemy; it grew up in the night like 
the tares amongſt the good ſeed; and there 
our Saviour tells us, they muſt grow together 
till the harveſt, which is the end of the world, 
At that time therefore will it appear, that 
all our care and circumſpection has been 


well employ'd, when we ſhall find ourſelves, 


with the good ſeed, gathered into his garner, 
while the tares are caſt out, and burnt 
with unguenchable fire. All our complaints 
of the times have been uſually thrown off, 
ſlighted and neglected as common topicks 
and the uſual art of declamation ; but if we 
conſider either the nature of ourſelves, or of 
things about us, we may ſtill ſay, without 
writing a ſatire upon the preſent age, That 

O 4 We 
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we live in the ma of a crooked and per. 
verſe generation: We have the fleſnly prin, 
eiple within us, a ſufficient author and en- 
courager of our corruptions: We have the 
allurements of the world about us, ſtrong 
and mighty rages We have the artj- 
| fice of the devil, his cunning craftineſs to 
deceive, to manage all theſe enemies againſt 
us; and therefore, to ſecure ourſelves amidſt 
all theſe dangers, will require our greateſt 
care and circumſpection; if we will be 
innocent as doves, we muſt take care to be 
9s wiſe, as cunning, as the ſerpent, 


SERMON 


But he ſaid, Yea, rather bleſſed are they that 
hear the ward of God, and keep it. 


« _ HESE words of our Saviour 
are ſpoken here, to correct the 
miſtaken devotion of a certain 
- 5 0 7 1 woman, who, when ſhe beheld 
* the miracle done by him, in 
* out the dumb fhirit, = 14. and 
heard his doctrine afterwards, (whereby he 
anſwer'd that blaſphemous objection of 
ſome Fews, who had, notwithſtanding this 
demonſtration of the power of his king- 
dom, aſſerted, that He ** out devils thre 
| Beelzebub the chief of the devils) fell into 
admiration of his perſon, began loudly to 
proclaim 
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proclaim the comfort and happineſs that 
muſt needs accrue to that mother that had 
brought forth ſuch a Son, ſaying, Bleſſed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou haſt 
ſucked, Wherefore our Saviour, who came 
not to gain praiſe or eſteem from men, az 
one who wanted it not, but rather to do all 
good to them, to preach his doctrine of 
falvation to as many as would embrace it, 
corrects her miſtaken zeal in the words of 
my text, and ſaid, Yea, rather bleſſed are 
they that hear the word of God, and keep it; 
1. e. O woman of 1/rae/! this admiring 
« the excellence of my perſon, this pro- 
te nouncing her bleſſed that brought me 
« forth, is altogether barren and unprofi- 
te table to thyſelf; but do thou hear the 
« doctrines that I have preach'd to thee; 
« do thou learn the word of God, and lay 
« it up in thy heart and keep it, and this 
« will be matter of comfort and ſatisfaction 
« to thyſelf ; this will make thee partaker 
« of that bleſſing which thou haſt pro- 
et nounc'd upon another; thus ſhalt thou 
ce thyſelf be bleſſed alſo. 

From the words thus briefly explain'd, 
we may obſerve a great and preſſing Chri- 
ſtian duty propos'd to us, and that under 
the moſt advantageous circumſtances, with 
the moſt alluring enticements, that can be 
'hop'd or wiſh'd for, a bleſſing promis'd upon 

our performance, happineſs for our reward, 


Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed are they that hear the word of God, 
and keep it. A duty, which requires no 
more of us, than only that we know the 
rule whereby we are to walk, and then 
ſquare our actions to it. But the enormous 
defects in practice, which are obſervable 
throughout the generality of the world, 
muſt either argue this rule to be very ob- 
ſcure, or elſe mankind to be moſt ſtupidly 
careleſs in the obſervation of it. But to 
argue the rule itſelf guilty of obſcurity, 
were highly to reflect upon the goodneſs 
of God; tis as much as to ſay, That when 
God had defign'd to make a full and clear 
revelation of himſelf to mankind, he fail'd 
of his purpos d end; and that revelation 
itſelf became as dark and obſcure even as 
was our corrupted nature before it. But as 
theſe things are altogether unbecoming the 
goodneſs, as well as the omniſcience of God, 
it is almoſt a blaſphemy to think them. 
Wherefore, ſince the rule itſelf is, and muſt 
be acquitted from all affected obſcurity; our 
defects in practice muſt proceed either from 
our own groſs ignorance or ſtupid negligence. 
We either do not read, learn, and mark that 


holy rule, or elſe certainly we do it to very 


little purpoſe, ſince it produceth no better 
effects in us. Were our church ſo ſevere a 


mother to us as is the church of Rome to 
thoſe of her communion, who locks up 


the holy Scriptures from them, and gives 
| them 
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them even thoſe devotions they have left in 
an unknown tongue. Were our church, ] 
ſay, ſo ſevere, we might have reaſon to 
complain, and might alſo very fairly lay 
the cauſe of aur defects at her door. But 
ſince ſhe gives us free and open. acceſs to 
the holy Scriptures, and doth often exhort 
us to ſearch them out, and thereby make 
out our way to ſalvation and happineſs, I 
ſhall at preſent, from theſe words of our 
Saviour, take an occafion to joyn with her 
in this duty, and lay down before you ſome 
few , confiderations, which may enforce a 
more diligent and frequent hearing and 
reading of this holy word, and facilitate 
the performance of thoſe duties and com- 
mands preſcrib'd in it, which will lead us. 
to the bleſſing here promis d in my text, 
To thoſe who bear the word of God, and 
keep it. y N 

I. And firſt, We may conſider the great 
advantage that we have, in that it hath 
pleas d Almighty God to cauſe the Scrip- 
tures to be written for our uſe, that we may 
read and learn them, that we may hear 
them explain d to us, and whatſoever doubts 
or ſcruples ſhall ariſe. in this our trouble- 
ſome pilgrimage, we may ſtraitwiſe have 
recourſe thither; Open but the bock of life 
and read, and be ſure to meet with ſatiſ- 


faction. This is an advantage was * d 
6 ; : ; C 
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the old world: And the patriarchs of the | 


new world alſo wanted the benefits of it. 
We read in the 24th of Genefs, ver. 63. 
That Iſaac went out to meditate in the field 


at the even-tide, He had no other book to 


read the great goodneſs of God in, but that 
voluminous one of nature. He look d round 
about him, and diſcern d in all things an 
Almighty Arm, and Infinite Wiſdom : He 
ſaw, that whereſoever he caſt his eyes, all 
things were ſubject to him, and made for 
his uſe. This caus d him to reflect upon 
himſelf; and then he found greater reaſon 
to admire the bounty of his Creator, There 
he ſaw a body curiouſly wrought and fa- 
ſhion'd, and yet a foul of brighter make, 
and more cœleſtial nature. And now, when 
he was-once got beyond earth, his medita- 
tions led him, ſwift, as thought, into the 
higheſt heavens. Thus did the holy men 
of old learn God, and read his will; were 
their own teachers and expoſitors too, by 
the help of that law which was ES 
in their natures, praiſing God in all his 
works, and. following after mercy,” and 
Juſtice, and righteouſneſs; they were, as tis 
faid of Fob, Job i. 1. Perfect and upright, 
fearing God, and eſchewing evil : or, in 
St. Paul's phraſa, they having no lau, were 


a law to themſelves, But theſe were but 

few in the earth, and the thriving weeds 

had in time almoſt choak'd up the piery 
an 
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and devotion of theſe few. Blind zeal had 
ſo far over-ſpread the world, that men be. 
gun to forget God, and thought it not ne- 
ceſſary to direct their prayers and deyotiong 
further than their eyes could reach. They 
bow'd down themſelves to ſtocks and ſtones, 
and their fellow-creatures ; and tho' they 
chanc'd to look up to heaven, yet could 


not their piety mount higher than the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars: Nay, the children of 1/-ael 
themſelves, when Moſes was hid from them 
in a cloud upon mount Sinai, though God 
himſelf was with him, and they knew it 
too, yet muſt they have a God before their 
eyes, and therefore they return'd to their 
Egyptian idolatry and ſlavery; they had 
made themſelves a molten-image, and 
bowed down to a golden calf. 

But yet, notwithſtanding theſe rebellions, 


| God, who is a merciful God, and delight- 


eth not in the death of a ſinner, is pleas d 
again to take them into covenant Fe him, 
to reveal his will and pleaſure to them in 
an extraordinary method and manner, again 
to publiſh his laws to them, and write them 
for them with his own finger in tables of 
ſtone. This ſhould encourage them, if 
any thing, to hear and read his laws, and 
keep them. Vice and corruption might, 
pe aps, blot them out of the tables of their 
earts; but from theſe it never could: here' 
they might read them, and refix * in 
: eir 
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their minds again. And theſe laws, per- 
fected and compleated by that fuller reve- 
lation of God's will, made by our Saviour 
himſelf, preach'd and explain d to us by 


his apoſtles, is that word of God which we 


muſt hear and pep ; and who would not 
read, hear, and underſtand, when God him- 
ſelf doth teach? St. Paul tells us, Rom. v. 4. 


What ſoever things were written aforetime, 


were written for our learning: let us therefore 
learn, and be very converſant in theſe holy 
leſſons. Here, when we employ our thoughts, 
are we truly ſaid to be eo Sax), taught 
of God: as long as we preſerve this writ- 
ten word, it will direct us in the right way 
to heaven, ſhew us our declinations to will, 


and direct us back into the way of truth. | 


And this perhaps may be one reaſon why 
our adverſaries of the church of Rome, moſt 
unchriſtian like, lock up this book from 
the layery, afraid to venture their errors 
and corruptions to the light of its brighter 


truth. Let us therefore, ſince we have a 


gracious God that hath thus manifeſted his 
will tous; ſince we have a good church, 
that directs and encourages us in the ſtudy 
of this his will and pleaſure, make this law 
of the Lord our whole delight. Let us run 
the way of his commandments, ſince he 


hath ſer our heart at liberty. 


IL A 
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II. A ſecond obſervation which may ena 
force the frequent hearing and reading of 
this holy word, may be taken from the 
excellency of the matter therein contain d, 
and from the agreeableneſs of che ſtyle, 
wherein it hath pleas d the Almighty t 
have it penn'd for out ule; whereby he 
hath ſuited it to all capacities; the 'meaneſt 
may here find information, and the wiſeſt 
read and learn: whatſoever we meet 
with in human writings, whether the de- 
light and 1 of ſome; or the pro- 


gether, genuine and true eloquence, 35550 
with the uſefulneſs of ſound doctrine, images 
of things ſo curiouſly dehver'd, that they 
may not only ſtrike the paſſions, but en. 
lighten the underftanding | 
It is ſtory'd of a “ learned heathen, th 
*when he read the books of Mo/es, he was 
raviſh'd with the eloquence, firuck with 
admiration at the excellency' of its philo- 
fophy ; and when he read t ofe expreſſive 
words of the creation, yeviro e, with 
rapture proclaimd them to be vores Deo 
Agnas. Here, faith he, God Jheaks liłe u 
God; and theſe words bear ſuch an autho- 
rity with them, as becomes an Infinite, an 
Almighty Power. \ 1 


Nth + 


TY \ | 
F inus, mei d. Ius Sect. 7. | 
| ionyſius Longinus alas 7 And 


fit and advanta In both here 
abuhdantly be found; profit ind delight to- 


7 


able entertainment to all its readers. The 


Almighty ſometimes gives his voice in thun 


der, articulates that dreadful ſound to re- 
form a ſtiff-necked, bold and an audacious 
people. Sometimes he comes in a till 
voice, to a trembling and faint-hearted peo- 
ple, and turns their flayiſh+ dread of his 
Almighty Power into rential fear and 
awfulnels.. Some of his pephets entertain 
us in a courtly ſtyle, and in all the excel- 


lency both of learning and language. Some 


again in a plain dreſs, well befitting the 
innocence and integrity of the country, 
whence they draw their ſimilitudes and 
illuſtrations. In a word, the Scriptures af- 
ford entertainment for all manner of per- 


ſons, learned and unlearned, wiſe and igno- 


rant, Here we have true philoſophy with- 
out the barbarity of {chool-terms, or words 
which, inſtead of. illuſtration, do but dar- 


ken and involve the thing the more: poetry 


without the extravagance of phrenzy, or 
the abſurdities of fiction; and oratory, that 
goes further than the neat contexture of 
words, pierceth deeper than the ears, con- 
verting the heart, as Dauid ſaith, P/. xix. 7 

Juſtin Martyr, a man as famous for his 


Mhilolophy, as he was afterwards, or is now, ' 


or his divinity, after a long and tedious 
arch into all the P/atonickſophiſtry, which 
nn. LS ͤͤ was 


2 
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And indeed the texture of the holy Scrips, 
tures is ſueh, as affords a fit and an agree- 


4 


|| 
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was the leading philoſophy of his age, 
could never meet with any true and real 
ſatisfaction, till he met with this divine 
philoſophy of the Chriſtians, drawn from 
the word of God: Xejiavos zue y 
#000 Ppevor, I Tappeiyus i e oo, 
3% 071 aMorpic bt v Ty DH. Sy. 
pate T9 Reis A n d tqt mavTry don, 
6707p WE Ta d 0\w* Gorxay Th, J Towle, 
99 o he, faith he in his firſt A 
getick; i.e. He defired not to be a Chriftian 
purely upon the account of novelty; or 1 
leave the doctrines of bis old maſter Plato, 
and embrace this of the Chriſtians, pure 
becauſe it was newly broach'd in the 1orll, 
No; he was a man of a more ſteady tem- 
per than ſo; he confider'd firſt, and then 
embrac'd the truth for its own excellency: 
fake; he found this holy word of God did, 
with abundant ſatisfaction, ſupply the im- 
gy he had diſcover'd in his old phi- 
ſophy; he thought it no ſhame (as ſome 
of our curious virtuoſo's and pragmatical 
philoſophers do now a-days) to turn the 
Scriptures for confirmation of his doctrine, 
and gave us a fair demonſtration, that the 
Chriſtian is the complement and conſum- 
mation of the philoſopher. | 
And St. Auſtin tells us, in his 2d book 
de doct. Chrift. Philoſophi autem qui vocun- 


tur, fi qua forte vera & fidet noſtræ accom- 


moda dixerunt, maxime Platoniri, non ſolun 
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frmidanda non ſunt, fed ab its etiam tan- 


lam injuſtis poſſeſſoribus in uſum noſtrum 
. i. —— the . — 
„ ſophers have in them of ſound doctrine, 
« and agreeable to the rule of faith, it is 
« tobereckon'd tous, and they to be look'd 
« upon as unjuſt uſurpers of ſo divine a 
« truth, ke 
And would but our meddling politicians 
look here, and no further, for their rules 
of policy, we might once again look for 
peace and quietneſs in this our troubled 
Iſrael. They would find here no footſteps 
of their darling natural liberty, nor their 
o much dream'd of equality and commu- 
nity. The hot-brain'd Republican would 
find here no encouragement for his bold 
innovations; no examples whereby to model 
his anarchical democracies. We meet but 
with one example throughout the whole 
Bible, where the people were without a 
monarch ; and there the caſe. of that people 
i ſo repreſented to us, that any man, who 
had but a tolerable ſenſe of his own intereſt, 
could never with for the ſame again; for 
n thoſe days, when there was no king in 
ljrael, every one did that which was right 
in his own eyes. Strange days of rapine 
and injuſtice! quite contrary to that de- 
(cription of a happy kingdom, where judg- 
ment runs down as water, and righteouſneſs 

« a mighty flream. 
| P 2 And 
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And if we look further into the New 
Teſtament, the doctrine of our Saviour 
carries ſo many encouragements along with 
it to the hearing and ſtudy of it, that no- 
thing can poſſibly be imagin'd more; he 
has, not only outdone the philoſophy of 
former times, but the divinity. too: he 
ſpeaks nothing but peace to our ſouls, be- 
gins his firſt ſermon with bleſſings, and, be- 
fore he hath done with it, makes thoſe 
bleſſings attainable too upon eaſy condi- 
tions; removes from us the load of a ſevere 
and ceremonial law ; promiſes that we ſhall 
obtain any thing of the Father that we pray 
for in his name: and, leſt we ſhould be 
wanting in any thing, himſelf alſo preſcribes 
to us how to pray. . His burden 1s eaſy, and 
his yoke is light, as he himſelf tells us; and 
we meet not with any difficulty in all our 
Chriſtian courſe, but what we create unto 
ourſelves. Thus is the word of God a rich 
magazine or treaſure, which courts us to be 
converſant in it, both from the variety of 
matter therein contain'd, ſo agreeable to 
our human ſouls, as alſo from the admira- 
ble contexture of it, ſo ſuitable even to the 
meaneſt of our capacities, Here may the 
moſt ignorant laick, if he can but either 
read, or hear them read, find enough to 
fave him to eternal life. | | 
Wherefore I cannot but pity the miſera- 
ble condition of the Roman — who are 
—_ | 8 debarrd 
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„a cbarr'd theſe divine aſſiſtances by the moſt 
- WW inhuman tyranny that can be, that over 
bool and forc'd to pin their ſalvation on their 
. Wl prieſts honeſty, or pope's infallibility, both 
. which, as weak ſupporters and unable to ſave @ 
\ WM us inthe day of judgment, where every one 

muſt anſwer for their own deeds, according 
s the rule of this holy word, our fore- 
- WH fathers have wiſely thrown off, and re- 
nie vd our true Chriſtian liberty, if we our- 
- WH {ves be but wiſe enough to underſtand our 
e oon good, and to preſerve it. Amongſt 
ll WH them the prieſts lips do indeed preſerve 
y WH knowledge ; but they keep it to themſelves, 
whilſt they tyrannize over the bodies of the 
poor ignorant layety with inſignificant diſci- 
pline, as they uſe it, and ſtarve their fouls 
for want of the ſincere milk of the word. 
Wherefore praiſed be the Lord, who hath 
not given us over for a prey, but hath once 
again ſet up amongſt us the glorious light 
of his Goſpel, that every one amongſt us, 
who is not wilfully blind, may ſee the things 
that belong to our peace before they are hid 
from our eyes, and may himſelf trace out 
the way to heaven and happineſs, 


IIL A third conſideration which may en-; 
force the hearing, reading, and ſtudying of 
this divine Jaw, may be taken from the cer- 
lnty of the things therein 'deliver'd. In 
reading theſe books there wants no nice 

| 23 | and 
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and diſtinguiſhing judgment, which might 
diſcern the truth from falſhood, ſeparate 
the right from the wrong, as is neceſſary 
in all human writings; for amongſt all the 
men that writ, there was never any yet 
but had his lips and failings. None ſo cor- 
rect, but poſterity could, in ſomething, 
amend, or at leaſt reprove him. But all 
things in the word of God have that cer- 
tainty, that evidence, that tis impoſſible 
for man to reach, The God of truth is 
here our Author; and we are ſecur'd from 
lyes and contradictions, becauſe thoſe are 
the only things impoſſible with God. Par 
of it was writ with the finger of God him- 
ſelf, as the law deliver'd ro Moſes in the 
mount; the reſt by the immediate direction 
of his holy Spirit. Great - encouragement 
indeed to the hearing and reading of it, 
where we are ſure, that every ſentence we 
Tread, well digeſted, will turn to whol- 
ſome and ſaving nouriſhment! Whereas no 
man (I mean, who to benefit him- 
ſelf by reading) can take an human author 
into his hands, without great caution, with- 
out being very follicitous and careful, leſt, 
with the pleaſant honey of ſweet words, he 
ſuck in poyſon too. But where the Spit 
of truth itſelf is our Guide, we need not 
fear to drink deeply of the well of life, and 
bleſſed is he that does ſo: for what our &.. 
viour ſaid to the woman of „ 
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tends to us all; he that does ſo, ſhall thirſt 
10 more. | 

The philoſophers of the world have, in 
all ages, made a great noiſe with the cer- 
ainty of their principles, the evidence of 
their demonſtrations, and the uſefulneſs of 
their ſciences; but if we come impartially 
to take a view of them all, we hall fin 
no ſuch certainty, evidence or uſefulneſs; 
cheir principles are, ſome of them begg d, 
moſt contradicted, their evidence conſe- 
quently falls, and their uſefulneſs turns to 
no account. — 

The Grecian philoſophy was continually 


bandy'd about between the Szoick and Peri- 


zatetick : And when at laſt the Peripatetick 
philoſophy gain'd the victory, and became 
the univerſal learning-of the world, it was 
not yet able to keep its ground: when its 
other enemies were defeated, it began to 


X 2 with itſelf; the Reals and Nominals, 


Thomiſts and Scotiſts, raiſe new ſcru- 
ples, and leave us at uncertainties; ſet Ari- 
fotle againſt himſelf, and engage the world 


in a miſt of error, worſe than that of igno- 


rance. 

But when we look upon this ſcience of 
God's holy word, the divinity reveal'd to us 
by God himſelf, we find ourſelves freed 
from all poſſibility of error or miſtake ; 


we find God's infallibility engag'd to ſecure _ 


our judgment; his veracity to maintain the 
P 4 truth 
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truth of what we profeſs: Our Chriſtian 
philoſophy is built upon the ſure promiſe 
of eternal life, evidenc'd and conflarg to 
us by the demonſtration of the Spirit and 
of Power, as St. Paul tells us. 

And what ſhall we then think of thoſe 
Romaniſts, who would impoſe upon us blind 
legends, and fabulous ſtories, the traditions 
of men, inſtead of this ſure word of pro- 
miſe. In this they are H orſe than the old 
heathen philoſophers; for they only de- 
fended the opinions of their fore-fathers 
againſt the novelty of a doctrine, as they 
thought, newly broach'd and ſet up in the 
world. But theſe men, in the clear light 
of the Goſpel, which even they themſelves 
profeſs, ſer up and teach, for the doctrine of 
God, the traditions of men, © never conſider- 
ing that anathema of St. John, pronouncd 
againſt ſuch like innovations as thefe, Rev, 
xxii. 18. V any man ſball add unto theſe 
things, God ſhall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book; or that of 
Solomon, Prov. xxx. 5, 6. Every word of God 
is pure; add thou not unto his words, kf 
he reprove thee, and thou be found a lar. 
* Theſe men are not content to reject the 
Spirit of truth, who cannot err, but they 
muſt fetch down the infallibility of God 
himſelf from heaven, to fix it to St. Peter's 
chair in Rome; and to defend theſe their 
_ pernicious errors, they make uſe of arts 

3 more 
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more deviliſh, more deſtructive to religion. 
They have now made themſelves the only 
and infallible judges#of all controverſies ; 
they not only add, but expunge what they: 
pleaſe roo. To defend their new doctrine 
of the adorations of ſaints and angels, that 
Catholick and truly Chriſtian ſaying of 
St. Auguſtine, Solus Deus eſt adorandus, 
« God alone is to be worſhipped,” muſt 
be expung'd as fiftitious and apocryphal ; 
and at this rate, their Index Expurgator;us, 
had it not been providentially diſcover'd, 
would have prov'd a greater perſecution to 
the church, than their bloody inquiſition 
ſelf. 

Since therefore, my brethren, our - fa- 
thers have rejected theſe vanities and foole- 
ries of the church of Rome, let us, as be- 
comes pious and good Chriſtians, earneſtly 
contend for the faith which was once delivered 
to the ſaints, as St. Jude exhorts us; let us 
prove the Scriptures to be certain and in- 
fallible, to be the dictates of the holy Spirit, 
and the only perfe& ruie of-our faith, by 
being daily converſant in them, by getting to 
ourſelves a good report amongſt the bre- 
thren, and a ſure reward with God, that of 
eternal life. ER 

And thus have I propos d to you ſome 
_ conſiderations which may enforce a more 
frequent hearing and reading of this holy 
word. I/. The gracious goodneſs of God, 

in 


- 
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in that it hath pleas d him to have them 
written for uſe. 2dly. The excellency of 
the matter therein conta in d, and the agree. 
ableneſs and ſuitable condeſcenſion of the 
ſtyle wherein they are written to all our 
capacities. 3dly. The certainty of what is 
therein contain d, and the aſſurance we 
have of not being led into error or miſtake 
by them, they being penn 'd either by God 
himſelf, or immediately by the direction of 
his holy Spirit. | 
And theſe conſiderations do ſeveral] 
much more joyntly carry with them fuch 
ſtrong enforcements to the ſtudy of this 
holy law, that any man, who has but 
ſenſe enough to think, that he came not 
into the world to be idle, and do no- 
thing at all, muſt neceſſarily prefer this 
1 before all others of that nature, 
both upon the account of uſefulneſs and 
ntneſs of it. David tells us, that his 
dieligbt was in the lau of the Lord; his 
whole book of P/alms is full of ſuch pro- 
feſſions: and indeed, ſuch are the varieties 
of diverſion in the word of God, that all 
other parts of learning whatſoever ſeem but 
to be imperfect draughts taken from this 
copy. Here may you find divinity, hiſtory, 
oratory, or poetry, in their excellency and 
perfection. But then, my brethren, we 
muſt not ſo read or hear it, as to fling it 
away with our Bibles, or leave it n 
1 when 
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when we leave the church. No; we muſt, 
as our Saviour tells us in the words of my 
text, Hear the word of God, and keep it. 
We muſt read it, and underſtand it, and 
lay it up in our hearts, and lay it out in our 
lives and converſations; and this will make 
us underſtand the true uſefulneſs of the 
ſtudy of this law. 

Our Saviour tells us in the 13th chapter 
of St. Matthew, where he interprets the pa- 
rable of the ſower to his diſciples, of four 
forts of hearers; The firſt are thoſe that 
bear the word of the kingdom, and under- 

and it not; admiring fools! who are pleas'd 
more with gay words, than good ſenſe, care 
not what becomes of the inward man, fo 
the outward ears be but pleas'd and tickled: 
theſe are ſuch, who, when they have heard 
the word, then cometh the wicked one, and 
catcheth away that which was ſown in their 
hearts; and theſe are like to the ſeed ſown Ly 
the way-fide, careleſsly ſtrewed to be picked 
up by the fowls of the air, or trod into the 
dirt by the | that travel by; and 
what profit or encreaſe this is likely to pro- 
duce, judge you. 

The ſecond ſort of hearers are, ſuch as 
bear the word, and anon with joy receive it; 
but they endure but for @ while: for when 
tribulation or per ſecution ariſeth becauſe of 
the word, by and by they are offended; theſe 
are like the fory ground, not having root 


enough 
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enough to maintain the engrafted word: A 
ſort of men that uſually take up religion 
either for intereſt or faſhiofi ſake. They 
can be well enough content to be Chri- 
ſtians, whilſt that it is the flouriſhing reli- 
gion of the country: but when hard times 
come, tribulations and perſecutions ariſe for 
the word's fake, why truly they profeſs a 
good liking ſtill to the religion, would 
the times permit it them, and are ready 
and willing, as they pretend, to do any 
kindneſs for the profeſſors of it; but truly, 
as to themſelves, they had rather part with 
a crucify d Saviour, than undergo the leaſt 
affliction or croſs for him; and theſe are 
alſo unprofitable hearers, men of no reſo- 
lution, wavering and unſteady in the great 
point of their ſalvation, * 

A third ſort of hearers are, tho/e that hear 
and receive the word, but the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulneſs of riches choak it; 
men that reject the better part, which Mary 
choſe, and, with Martha, are careful about 
many things: careful indeed about every 
thing, but that which is their greateſt inte- 
reſt, the ſalvation of their own ſouls. Theſe 
can indeed fit at church and hear the word, 
but are all the while contriving how to 
manage their worldly affairs for the beſt 
advantage; and theſe mens riches are truly 
call'd deceitful by our Saviour; for whilſt they 
thus employ their thoughts, they forget the 
| great 
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at bufineſs of the place, and cheat them- 
ſelves of thoſe unvaluable riches they have 
here an opportunity of purchaſing to them- 
ſelves, a treaſure, which may be laid up in 
heaven, where neither ruſt doth corrupt, and 
thieves do not break through and ſteal; and 
the word in theſe men not being carefully 
planted and manur'd, becomes unfruitſul 
allo. | | 

And thus do we ſee none of theſe three 
ſorts of hearers can arrive at the bleſſing 
pronounc'd in the text; they can all of 
them hear the word of God, but cannot 
keep it. The firſt, like the dunghill cock 
in the fable, cannot digeſt the pearl they 
found, and therefore caſt it by amongſt the 
common dirt and rubbiſh. The ſecond pre- 
fer the reſt of this world to the eternal reſt 
of that to come; and ſo they can but be 
happy and quiet in this life, as they call it, 
can eaſily forego and forfeit the everlaſting 
happineſs of another life. The third, a 
ſort of ſhort-ſighted perſons, who can in- 
deed perceive the end and object of their 
labour and turmoil in this world, riches 
and honour, but cannot look up to that 
glorious reward which they might enjoy in 
the beatifick viſion, and therefore reject the 
ways of life, though far more eaſy, far more 
pleaſant. 

Wherefore we muſt look forward to the 
fourth ſort of hearers, thoſe that bear ww 

| 3 wor 
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word of God, and underſtand it, and bring 
forth Fa worthy : the word of God. The 
word in theſe is like the /eed which fell upon 
good ground, and brought forth fruit, ſome 
an bundred-fold, ſome fixty-fold, ſome thirty. 
fold; and theſe are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it. In theſe ſort of heaters 
the ſtupid negligence, or groſs ignorance of 
the firſt, that could not, or rather would 
not, underſtand the word, muſt be remov'd; 
the lukewarm and politick indifference of 
the ſecond, mvſt be heighten'd into a zeal 
worthy the love of God, and his ſincere 
and upright religion; the ſordid cov#touſneſ; 
and worldly-mindedneſs of the third, muſt 
be chang'd into a charitable diſpoſition, and 
their obje& of delight remov'd from this 
world to the world to come, and then will 
they become profitable hearers; then will 
they ſo hear the word of God as to keep it. 
This fourth fort of hearers are thoſe our 
Saviour does there propoſe to our imitation. 
Theſe are they upon whom he does in our 
text pronounce a bleſſing, not only thoſe. 
who receive the word with joy and chear- 

fulneſs, but thoſe that keep it with ſteadi- 
neſs, conſtancy and reſolution, | 
It was once a queſtion much agitated in 

the primitive church, whether the Laff, 
ſuch as had once fallen from the faith, 
ſhould be re-admitted to the church's peace 
and communion again, or upon what —__ 
ow 
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Now the Lapſi were ſuch weak Chriſtians, 
as had, in the heat of the Decian perſecu- 
tion (after which this queſtion was firſt 
mov'd) fallen from the faith; but yet, after 
the days of tribulation were over, did ear- 
neſtly repent them of their fall, and did 
humbly and ſubmiſſively beg the governors 
of the church to re- admit them upon that 
their ſincere repentance. Which mercy, 
notwithſtanding the ſour religion and ſtiff 
ſeverity of ſome few, was at laſt, u 
ſevere penance, granted and allow'd to 
them by the conſent of the church. 
Now if repentance could fo far qualify 
the Lapfi as to make them partakers of 
Chriſt's table, who had formerly ſo ſpite- 
fully and ſo ſcornfully rejected and deny d 
him, then certainly how great muſt the 
honour, the bleſſing be for thoſe who ſtood 
perfect and unſhaken? how glorious the 
crown of perſeverance? Many of thoſe 
faithful ones gain'd to themſelves, by this 
perſeverance, the glorious titles of martyrs, 
and, no doubt, arriv'd at the bleſſing laid up in 
heaven and appointed for fuch faithful fol- 
diers and fellow-ſufferers of Chriſt, who yet 
died quietly and peaceably in their beds. 
$0 great was the honour done to this con- 
ſtancy and hearty affection to the word once 
receiv'd, that ſtripes or impriſonment were 
enough to entitle any one to martyrdom, if 
they were but attended with this 5 reſo- 
| ution 
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lution of adhering to the word of God; 

for this it is that makes the martyr accept. 
able with God: and he that hath ſuffer d 
ſtripes or impriſonment for Chriſt, if he 
| hath fo heard his word as to keep it, will 
be ready to ſuffer death itſelf alſo; nay, 
even the worſt of deaths that malice can 
invent, or wit deviſe. And this ſhews us 
the greatneſs of the bleſſing pronounc'd by 
our Saviour in the text upon thoſe who 
hear his word and keep it. They ſhall be 
bleſſed with the comfort of a good conſci- 
ence in this life, which ſhall peaceably and 
quietly carry them through all the troubles 
and diſtractions of it. The winds may 
blow, the floods come, and the waves beat 
upon him; but ſuch a man ſhall not be 
ſhaken, for be is built upon a rock. He 
ſhall be honour'd with the greateſt eſteem 
the preſent age can pay him whilſt here, 


5 ran poſterity his memory when gone. And 


when he ſhall appear before the throne of 
grace, at the great audit of the world, to 
give an account of all his actions, and of 


SERMON XI. 


3 — : 1 — 14 — 


t JonN v. 11, 12: 


This is the record, that God hath given us 
eternal life : and this 1; ife is in bis Son. 


He that hath the Son, bath li ife; and be that 
not the Son, hath not life. 


Pr EY I FE i the charaticr affirm'd 
of our Saviour by this apoſtle, 
in the beginning of his Goſpel, 
ver. 4. 1n bim 15 life; and the 
hife war the light "men. It is 
2 character our Saviour hi Is affirms of 
himſelf, Jobn xiv. 6. J am 1 way, the 
truth, and the life. If he then be che Au- 
thor and Donot of life, the original Source 
and Fountain, as well as the Beſtower of 


it, we from hence enquire; 
R Q_ "4 4 g What 
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I. What is the notion of life, which ſeems . 


here to be chiefly intended. 


II. What it is to have the Son, that we 
may have that life. 


And, I. What is the notion of life, which 
ſeems here to be chiefly intended. 


To a Chriſtian believer there are plainly 
evident three kinds of life, a natural, a ſpi- 
ritual, and an eternal life. The firſt of 
theſe is evident from the reaſonable laws of 
nature, and the ſelf- conviction of our own 
being. The ſecond is diſcover' d to us by 
the manifeſtations of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion. And the third ſubſiſts wholly as to 
us here in the Chriſtian hope; but when 
we come to the enjoyment of it, we ſhall 
find it will give us an everlaſting fruition, 
Thus is light, which by this apoſtle is af- 
firm d to be the conſequence of life, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the divines into the light of 
nature, the light of grace, and the light 
of glory. Now theſe ſeveral lights being 
not only the property of the Seal lives 


they flow from, but alſo the guides and 


conductors of them, the confideration of 
them will lead us into a more diſtin ap- 
prehenſion of the ſeveral notions of life 
ptopos'd, and diſcover to us which of them 

we 
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we ought to have the moſt concern for 
here; for all nature is of ſo abſtruſe a conſi- 
deration, that we, who were not the authors 
of it, can never fully comprehend it by the 
cauſes of it, but are forc'd to follow and 
ſearch it out by its effects and properties; 
and even what we ſo diſcover, is but a 
poor, a weak, and an uncertain know- 
ledge, But, | f 


Fir, We may conſider natural life, as 
it is guided and conducted by the light 
of nature. 


Natural life is that actual being, which 
we have from God our Creator, who form d 
man's body out of the clay of the earth, 
and breath'd into it the breath of life, and 
man became a living ſoul. The body 
therefore of itſelf neither is, nor has life; 
but after its formation did ſtill want the 
divine addition of an infus d ſoul. So that 
if we can but comprehend whatever is in- 
cluded in the notion of a ſoul, acting in 
conjunction with that matter which it en- 
livens, we may eaſily diſcover the guidance 
and direction of the natural principle, and 
= whole compaſs and capacity — natural 

e. | | 

Now Soul, in the firſt notion of it, in- 
clues a ſpiritual and immaterial being. All 
that was form'd of che earth, the groſs, 

| Q'2 material 
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material part, was body, The ſoul is the 
breath of life, and infus'd into it by the 
breath of God himſelf, and therefore muſt 
partake of his ſpirituality and immateriality, 
From hence ariſes its immortality; for 
whatever has no tendency to decay in its 
own nature, as whatever is purely ſpiritual 
and immaterial cannot have, muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſubſiſt for ever, unleſs it be deſtroyd 
by the ſame Almighty Power which did at 
firſt create it. Thus -we may diſcover there 
is a natural life, which is wholly owing to 
divine Goodneſs, and ſtill dependant upon 
that only for its continuance in being ; for 
what we call natural death is not the de- 
ſtruction of the ſoul, but only the ſepara- 
tion of it from the body; and though natu- 
ral light will let us ſee no more concerning 
the body, but only, Duſ? thou art, and ts 
duſt thou ſhalt return, yet have theſe prin- 
ciples led even the darkeſt part of man- 
kind into the common notion of the im- 
mortality of the foul. If then even natu- 
ral light will thus aſſure us of ſome kind 
of immortality, we muſt next enquire, what 
aid and aſſiſtance the ſoul has to guide and 
conduct it in ſuch a way, as may make it 
ſpend this immortality the moſt agreeably 
to its own nature; for all life is active, and 
aims at ſome end: but the only end of an 
immortal life is happineſs; that is, not only 
avoiding whatever may bring upon it diſap- 
; | pointment, 
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intment, trouble, and miſery, but im- 
proving all the beauties, and enjoying all 


the perfections of ſuch a life. To this 


purpoſe we find the ſoul endow'd with prin- 
ciples of knowledge and underſtanding, of 
choice and will; by the one enabled to diſ- 
cover and diſtinguiſh between good and 
evil; by the other, to chuſe the good, and 
refuſe the evil. But when this determina- 
tion is left to the free judgment of man, as 
when he is created with ſuch faculties it 
muſt neceflarily be, that even the mixture 
of his compoſition will give ſome kind of 
alloy to the purity and ſincerity of that 
judgment; for though it is agreed by all, 
that it is moſt reaſonable and moſt agree- 
able to-our nature, that the ſpiritual prin- 
ciple in us ſhould have the chief command 
and direction of us, becauſe it propoſes the 
nobleſt end, and greateſt happineſs to us, yet 
are there ſo many, and interfering and ſub- 
ſervient ends, . which cajole the lower, the 
carnal appetite of man, that they will not 
ſuffer him, nor is his foul able always to 
intend and ſtretch itſelf, upon the conſide- 
ration of its utmoſt happineſs. The meaner 
ſatisfactions of the body place themſelves in 
a nearer view, and the lower appetites are 
always more eager, becauſe always leſs 
reaſonable. This made our firſt parents 
decline from that obedience which was diie 
to their Almighty Creator, to fatisfy a _ 
oury,, 
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oſity, which the grand enemy of our nature 
had maliciouſly infus'd into the weaker 
part of it; and when they thought to he 
wiſer than God Almighty had made them, 
loſt not only the true wiſdom, which con- 
fiſts in a conſtant duty to their Maker, but 
loſt alſo the hopes of a bleſſed immoru- 
lity, which ſhould have been the reward of 
that duty well perform'd. Thus was the 
natural principle even in its pureſt light, 
and under its greateſt — 1 unable to 
conduct us to immortal happineſs: And th 
Nip, this failing of the firſt parents of man- 
kind, has ſo propagated this degeneracy, 
this weakneſs of our nature, that tis needs 
leſs to demonſtrate the encreaſe of it, when 
every one of us are too ſenſible we carry 
about us ſo ſevere a monitor of it. 

Thus is natural light able indeed to di- 
. cover to us ſome general notions of immor- 
tality; but yet is not ſufficient to conduct u 
to an happy immortality: and therefore the 
natural life cannot be the life here intended 
by our apoſtle. Proceed we therefore to 
- conſider, 


Secondly, The ſpiritual life, as it is guided 
and conducted by the light of grace. 


Since nature Points us out an immorta- 
lity; and yet we find our natural light not 
able to conduct us to a bleſſed ann 
OT e 
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the condition of mankind muſt be very de- 


_----; 


+ WM. plorable, if there be not ſome other Ter 
* ple afforded to them, to conduct and guide 
n, them to the great end of their being, im- 
Y mortal happineſs. And therefore the re- 
Xt demption of mankind was a greater act of 


God Almighty's Goodneſs, than was the 
creation of them; for creation gave us only 
a poſſibility of obtaining the end, which, 


1 when we had once forfeited, we had no 
0 more a title to, nor indeed capacities to re- 
is trieve it. But redemption ſecures not only 
* from the puniſhment of that forfeiture we 
y, had juſtly deſerv'd, but gives us alſo new 


capacities, and ſhews us an eaſier poſſibility 
of obtaining the end, by affording to us 
the means of grace, and reſtoring to us the 
hopes of glory. The ſpiritual life there- 
fore is the conduct of ourſelves under this 
principle, as we are the redeem'd of God, 
and muſt be directed by the light of grace, 
Now the light of grace is an additional ma- 
nifeſtation of ſuch truths, as the light of 
nature could not lead us into, by that means 
enlarging our knowledge, and improving 
our ſtrength, both for the r 
d and obtaining to that immortal happine 
which the ſtrength of nature alone could 
neyer do, and muſt conſequently depend 
L upon the manifeſtation of the great deſigns 
I of heaven for the redemption of mankind. 
7 Thus St. Paul tells us, That God bath ſaved 


Ie Q 4 us, 
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us, and called us with an holy calling, ny 
according to our works, but according to his 
own purpoſe and grace, which was given ug 
in Chriſt Feſus before the world began. That 
grace was given then in purpoſe and in pro. 
miſe, but is now made manifeſt by the ap- 
py our Saviour Feſus Chrift, who 
h aboliſhed death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the goſpel 
The ſpiritual life therefore will be ſuch a 
conduct of ourſelves under the principle of 
grace, as will improve in us all thoſe hea- 
venly and ſpiritual virtues which are requird 
of us here, in order to make us capable of 
the enjoyment of eternal glory and happi- 
neſs hereafter. And the great foundation 
of all theſe is, the virtue of faith; For by 
grace are ye ſaved, through faith; and that 
not of your ſelves : it is the gift of God, Eph. 
ii. 8. 1. e. we cannot obtain ſalvation by our 
natural powers; it muſt be the gift of God, 
by his grace afforded us, through the virtue 
of faith; for, as St. Paul very well obſerves, 
1 Cor. xv. 46. Though there is a natural body 
and a ſpiritual body, yet that was not firſt 
which is ſpiritual, but that which is natural, 
and afterward that which is ſpiritual : and 
therefore the ſpiritual life is not fo properly 
a diſtinct ſpecies or kind of life from the 
natural, but rather an heightening and im- 
proving, or, as we call it, a ſpiritualizing 
the faculties of that, which of themſelves 
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are too weak and inſufficient for obtaining 
the great end of their being. Thus, in the 
ſame place, St. Paul tells us, The firſt Adam 
was made a living foul, the ſecond Adam 
was made a quickening ſpirit, We muſt 
live, that we may be enabled to live well. 
The TIrwua Cworoizy, the quickening or 
life-giving ſpirit is the promiſe, or rather, 
the aſſured conſequence of that oeconomy, 
which the Redeemer undertook for us: ſo 
our Saviour aſſur d his diſciples, John xiv. 16. 
1 will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you 
another Comforter, that may abide with you 
for ever, even the Spirit of truth. And this 


character is affirm'd of that bleſſed Spirit by 


the Nicene, or rather Conſtantinopolitan, 
Creed, when they teach us to believe and 
profeſs him to be the Lord and Giver of life : 
The ſpiritual life therefore is the conduct 
of ourſelves under the gifts and graces of 
that holy Spirit, which are or may be af- 
forded to every one who is within the coye- 
nant of redemption. 

Our Saviour came not to create a new rink 
of being, another ſpecies of mankind, but to 
redeem the old fallen corrupted, degene- 
rated nature of man, and give them ſuch 
aſſiſtances, as might be able to retrieve, re- 
cover and improve the decays and weak- 


neſſes brought upon it by the firſt corrup- 


tion. This is what St. Paul means, when 
he ſo often bids us Put of the old man, which 


is 


' - formance of th 
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is corrupt, according to the lufts of the fleſh, 
and put on the new man in Chriſt Feſus, 
This is leading us from the imperfectiom 
of the natural man to the improvements of 
the ſpiritual man. And the gracious afliſt. 
ances we have from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
are ſuch, as are not only reaſonably, but 
very wiſely, adapted to the improvement of 
the ſpiritual life in us. The natural and 
moral duties, which, under the law of works, 
could give us no title to the reward, but 
only by an exact and entire perfection, and 
conſequently, after the breach of that law, 
muſt neceſſarily leave us liable to the guilt 
of imperfection and diſobedience, are now 
fo far improv'd, that a fincere 2 in 
the performance of them, though the per- 
formance itſelf may be mix d with imper- 
fection and infirmity, will, though it can- 
not give us a claim of merit to the reward, 
vet ſo far qualify us, as to make us fit to 
receive it as the merciful gift of God, be- 
cauſe now his juſtice is ſatisfy d for our of 
ſence, we are redeem'd from guilt, and be- 
come again the adopted ſons of God. 

But further yet; Thoſe faculties, which 
were appointed by our Creator for the per- 
ties, but were ſo diſ- 


abled by ourſelves, that they became unan- 
ſwerable for the performance of them, are 
now ſo far improv'd by the gracious aſſiſt- 
ances of che ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that tho 

We 
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we muſt not boaſt of a Phariſaical perfe- 
ion in ourſelves, where all is owing to the 
grace of God, yet may we truly ſay, we 
have better abilities for the performance of 
our duty now, than the world had before 
the communication of that ſpirit to it. To 
inſtance in' ſome. of the chief of them: 
St. Paul tells us of thoſe who liv'd before 
Chriftianity, That their underſtandings be- 
ing darkened, they were alienated from the 
life of God, Eph. iv. 18. This darkneſs of 
underſtanding, which conſiſts chiefly, in an 
ignorance of God, and conſequently of all 

duties due to him, the gracious aſſiſt- 
ance of Chriſtian faith helps us to remove, 
and enlightens our fouls with ſuch appre- 
henſions of his nature, his majeſty, his ex- 
cellency, his goodneſs, and his kindneſs to 
his creature, as let us ſee not only that He 
Is, but alſo that He is a rewarder of thoſe 
who diligently ſeek him. Faith is call'd by 
the apoſtle, The evidence of things not ſeen ; 
i. e. not poſſible to be apprehended by the 
light of nature, and therefore is an illumi- 
nating principle which nature cannot give 
us, but muſt be entirely the gift of God. 
By the eye of faith we diſcover more than 
the cleareſt light of reaſon could offer to 
us. By this we ſee God, not only in his 
wonderful works of creation and provi- 
dence (though even there the aſſiſtance of 
faith gives us clearer apprehenſions of them 


than 
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2 reaſon could) but, what is more 
to the ſpiritual welfare of our nature. By 
this we ſee him in all his kinder and more 
wonderful acts of redemption. By this we 
comprehend the infinite and inexpreſſible 
love of God the Father, who ſent the Son 
of his love into the world to redeem man- 
kind, when they had loſt themſelves, and 
become enemies to him. By this we ſee 
that wonderful diſpenſation of love, which 
the Son of God, who is himſelf God, and 
Very God, undertook for the redemption 
of his creature; how He, who was the 
Creator of us, ſubmitted himſelf to all the 
laws of his own creation, took that nature 
1 that he 
might redeem it from the pa puniſh- 
ment of that corruption 2 himſelf a 
curſe for us, 2 t redeem us from 
6 the curſe of ſin and of e law. | 

| Laſtly, By this we not only fee, but feel 
too, the gracious influences of the holy Spirit, 
who was ſent to guide and lead us into all 
this truth; to comfort and ſupport us in the 
profeſſion of i it; to help and aſſiſt us in the 
performance of thoſe duties it requires of us. 
Thus does the aſſiſtance of a Chriſtian faith 
enlarge our ſpiritual knowledge, remove that 
darkneſs of underſtanding the Heathens lay 
under, and gives us encouragement to ac- 
knowledge not only the being, but the kind- 
neſs of God the Father, God the Son, 3 
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Cod che Holy Ghoſt, and bids us worſhip 
this Trinune God N and in trutb. 
Again, 2dly, St. Paul tells us, 2 Cor. iv. 
4. of ſome, whoſe minds the God of this 
world had blinded ; but they were ſuch as 
believed not; and Eph ti. 12. That while ve 
are without Cbriſt, aliens from the common- 
wealth of Iſrael, flirangers to the covenant o 
promiſe, we have no hope, and without God 
in the world. Now this expreſſes that dead- 
neſs of the will, which cannot exert its ap- 


petite to that which it knows nothing of, 


and conſequently can have no hope of it; 
for hope is, as it were, 3 the ap- 
petite in its proſecution of any deſirable 
good propos d to it. When therefore the 
virtue of Chriſtian faith hath enlighten'd 
the underſtanding with the apprehenſion of 
ſuch an object, if the bare propoſal of it 
ſhall not be ſufficient to enliven the defires 
and appetites of the will, the virtue of Chri- 
ſtian hope comes in here, to ſtrengthen and 
invigorate the deſires of che will, and aſſiſt 
them in the 3 of chat which is their 
everlaſting for "the apoſtle to the 
Hebrews Ee us, chap * . At 9. The law 
made nothi ect; out ing in 
a better Fo 4, which we Bog 
unto God. The ions of the word 
before the covenant of redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt, were but weak and faint, and too 
cafily terminated in the ſenſible good. pe 
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the Chriſtian hope ſets before us ſuch an 
| object of our deſires, as makes our wills 
eager in the purſuit of it; and, as it is the 
nature of hope, makes them refuſe no dif- 
ficulties for the obtaining of it. The ſpi- 
Fil of the bleſſedneſs propos d does, in 
ſome meaſure, even ſpiritualize our wills in 
. the purſuit; and when we ſee the difference 
© berween the fad 4 pleaſures, profits or ad- 
vantages of this life, compar'd with the ever. 
| laſting pleaſures cd advantages of an eter- 
nal life, the ariſing from this view, 
will enable us, h we mult expect to 
meet with difficulcies from our natural cor- 
ruption; yet this hope, I ſay, will enable us 
to neglect and deſpiſe the one, that we 
be able to obtain the other. Thus 


doth 


the Chriſtian hope purify or ſpiritualize our 


wills, by giving them ſuch an object of their 
defire, as is incomparably beyond any other 
| that can be propos d to them. | 
But, 3dly, St. Jobn (1 Ep. ch. ii. ver.1 5,16 
gives us this precept, Love not the world, 
neither the tbings that are in the world, If 
any man love the world, the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the luſt of the fleſh, the luft of the eye, 
2 the pride ei e, is not of the Father, but 
1. world. And St. PL tells us of the 
7 Rom. i. 26. that God gave them 7 
to vile affetions; and ver. 3 1. 8 they wary \ 
without natural 3 By which it ap- 


pears, 


< 
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pears, that without the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
to aſſiſt us, the lower appetite or affections 
are apt to grow enormous and inordinate: 
But the grace of Chriſtian charity comes in 
to our aſſiſtance, and ſweetly tempers and 
corrects even this brutal part in us; for true 
charity is the love of God in the firſt place, 
and of all othef things only in that manner 
and meaſure according to which he has 
commanded and preſcrib'd/to' us. This will 
cotrect all our inordinate- paſſions whatſo- 
ever; for thus, we muſt not allow ourſelves 
to love either the world, or the things in the 
world, as St. Fobn diſtinguiſhes them, any 
otherwiſe than in ſuch a meaſure and man- 
ner as God has preſcrib d to us. God has in- 
deed indulg d us the uſe of all his creatures, 
but yet has at the ſame time ſet rules and 
boundaries to prevent the abuſe of them. 
Thus is love the fulfilling of the lau, when 
the rule of Chriſtian charity checks our in- 
ordinate affections, and confines them in 
the uſe of any creature whatſoever, to thoſe 
limits which the Almighty has ſet us. And 
thus is our lower appetite, the carnal affe- 
ions, the moſt unruly faculty we have, 
ſufficiently ſpiritualiz d, when tis confin'd 
to thoſe limits which are preſcrib'd to it by 
its Creator. Thus then is it that the three 
chief faculties of man, the underſtanding, | 
will, and affections, are aſſiſted by the ſpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity; and when they are en- 
| tirely 
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tirely ſubmirted to the conduct and guidance 
of that holy Spirit, do conſequently arrive 
at ſuch a perfection of life here, as may be 
truly eall d a ſpiritual life, and will be fuf- 
ficient to q us for the gift of ecernal 
life hereafter. The properties of chis thin 
life are ſuch, as we cannot in this ſtate dj. 
ſtinctly know, or rather, with St. Paul, may 
fay, They. are ſuch as tis impoſſible for man 
fo wtter ; but this we may be aſſur d of from 
revelation, that they conſiſt in an immoru- 
of eternal bleſſedneis. "Tis the fpirityal 
e therefore we ought to be 
cern d for the attainment of here, in ordet 
to the enjoyment: of eternal life hereafter ; 
and therefore, — 
gation vie e to conkiger, | 


"ED the Son, 4 
may have this ſperitua ife. He that 
bath the Son, hath life: I 
bath nat the Son, hat not life. N 


© Bur this we muſt refer 0 0 aber Op 
es 3" 


Con- 


1 Joux v. 13. 1 
He that hath the Son, hath Hife; and be that 
hath not the Son, hath not life. 


＋ "2 ROM tha wank we —_ 
aach confider'd. the nin of 
Te life, 25 it is either natural, ſpi- 
| _ or eternal, hers 45 
is che ſpiritual life we are 
moſt concern nd. for here, S nich is to male 
fy'd for che reception of eter- 
"he combat of ou 


flves by che light of 
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II. We are now to enquire, but it ;; 
to have the Son, that we may have this 
liſe; for without the Son we cannot 
have it: He that bath not the Son, hath 
not life. 


To have the Son, is to have ſome kind 
of title to, or poſſeſſion of him. Thus the 
Son” ſays of himſelf, I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me; and in another place, 
J and the Father are one. The unity of 
nature which is between the Father and 
the Son in the ſame divinity, gives them 
ſuch an intimate and incomprehenſible poſ- 
ſeſſion of one another, that tho' there is a 
diſtinction in their perſonalities, the Father 
not being the Son, nor the Son the Father, 
yet there is ſuch a communion of opera- 
tions, by reaſon of the identity or ſamench 
of nature, that what the one does, the other 
is faid to do alſo. Thus, Jobn v. 17--19. 
our Saviour, in his reaſoning with the Jews, 
tells them, My Father worketh hitherto, and 
T work, The Son tan do nothing of himſelf, 
but what he ſeeth the Father do; for what 
things ſoever he doth, theſe alſo doth the So 
likewiſe; and thus is he ſaid to be in the 
boſom of his Father, John i. 18. But this is 
ſuch a poſſeſſion of the Son, as no created be- 
ing can either poſſibly have or comprehend, 
| becauſe their nature, as well ans: are 
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infinite, unlimited, unconfin'd; but all crea» 
cd beings are limited, circumſcrib'd, and 
confin'd in their natures, as well as actions; 
and therefore we muſt make a further en- 
qu how any creature can be ſaid to have 
70 to, or poſſeſſion of the Son. 

The Son is the Cread$r of all things. Thus 
8. Jobn tells us, chap. i. 3. All things were 
made by bim, and without him was not any 
15 made that was made. Fhis giv =_ 
to us; for by the act of creati 

are his creatures, the offspring and product 

of his power and goodneſs, and therefore 
ſubject to his rule — authority. This ob- 
liges us to all the duty of homage, worſhip,, - 
{bmiſſion., and obedience, , that Almighty, - 
Power and Almighty. Goodneſs can com- 
mand from us, and makes us accountable 
for that being we receiv'd from him, And 
on the-other hand, as it is the nature of all 
relative obligations, this gives us a title to 
his providence - and care over us, and prote- 
gion of us; for we are not only from him; 
but alſo in him awe live, and move, and have 
our being. Thus we may be faid to have 
the Son, as he is our Creator, the Author 
of our being, ang conſequently the Governor. 
of it, But yet this poſſeſſion of, or title to 
him, as he is our. Creator, can give us no 
claim of right to the great end or deſign of 
our being, eternal life, or immortal happi- 
neſs; on * other e than only the 
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performing a juſt obedience to all the duties 
ys obig to by the lawys of our crea- 
tion; for, as St. James tells us, chap. ii. 10. 
Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. The 
covenant of works, which was the firſt offer 
of happineſs to mankind, depends upon the 
ſingle condition of an exact, entire and per- 
fect obedience, which being once forfeited, 
as it actually was by the firſt tranſgreſſion, 
our whole nature became guilty, and has 
been ever fince unable to perform that con- 
dition. If therefore our title to him, as he 
is our Creator, be inſufficient for the great 
end of our being, eternal life, not for want 
of either power or goodneſs on his part, for 
both his ability willingneſs to ſave us, 
are ſtill in him the ſame, but only for want 
of the conditions on our own part, which 
our corrupt, deprav'd nature will not let u 
be anſwerable for, we muſt conſider fur- 
ther, what other title to, or poſſeſſion of 
him we may have, which may be ſufficient 
for this great end of our being, eternal life. 
The apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us, chap. 
vii. 25. that the Son is able to ſave them to 
the uttermoſt that come to God by him, ſeeing 
he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. 
Now to fave, is to ſecure from danger, pe- 
ril, and perdition; but we were not created 
for danger, peril, and perdition; the firſt 
deſign of God in the creation of man, was 
per- 
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ion, life and happineſs. Tis we who 
our own faults brought ourſelves into 
the danger of death and perdition. If there- 
fore the Son be ſtill able to fave us, when 
we come to God by him, from that danger 
of death and perdition, which we ourſelves 
had brought upon ourſelyes, it may be well 
worth our while to conſider how we may 
have a title to, or poſſeſſion of him, as he 
is our Saviour or Redeemer. 5 
When the angel of the Lord "pers to 
Joſeph upon the conception of the Virgi 
, and commanded him to call his | 
name Jesus, he gave this reaſon for it, 
For he ſhall ſave his people from their fins. 
Sin it was whi ö | 
juſtice, and put us in 2 iſh- 
1 = as are. our ſouls, et 
nal as is that juſtice; and therefore, as we 
find even the Chriſtian world {till too much 
abounding in fin and wickedneſs, ſtill liable 
to the frailties, weakneſſes and infirmities 
of corrupted nature, 'tis plain our Saviour 
did not come to reſtore us back to our firſt 
integrity, and there leave us under the hard 
yoke of an exact obedience, where the: firſt 
tranſgreſſion muſt again have diſappointed 
us of ati our hopes; but he came to offer 


terms of reconciliation, redemption and ſal- 

vation to a ſinful world; to fave ſuch as are 

truly his, not from fin itſelf, for he himſelf 

tells us, F we ſay we have no fin, we de- 
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' cerve ourſelves; but from the dominion of 
fin here, and from the diſmal and direful 
" conſequences of it hereafter: To be able 
to do this, he was oblig'd, upon his under. 
taking this cauſe for ſinful, fallen, corrupted 
"mankind, to make a ſatisfaction to that 
Juſtice to which we, by our tranſgreſſion, 
had made ourſelyes liable and obnoxions, 
This requir'd of him, in the firſt place, x 
fect, exact, unſinning obedience to that 
aw which we had tranſgreſs d; therefore 
the apoſtle tells us, He was made like unto 
ut in all things, fin only excepted ; for had 
he ever ſinn'd, he had been as liable and 
obnoxious to juſtice as we are, and muſt 
have ſuffer'd for ' himſelf; nor could have 
made a ſatisfaction for us. But his preſer- 
ving that innocence and integrity which we 
had forfeited, made the offering of himſelf 
become an acceptable ſacrifice to a merci- 
ful Creator; and that ect obedience, in 
conjunction with the infinite perfections of 
his divine Perſon, made the ſatisfaction of- 
fer d for us infinitely meritorious, and an- 
ſwerable for the utmoſt demands of an eter- 
nal juſtice. 1 e 
Thus the Son purchas d for us another 
covenant, which is rightly call'd the cove- 
nant of , becauſe there is nothing in it 
either of out defignment or our merir, but 
it proceeded wholly from the grace and 
favour of heaven. And in this covenant he 
"I 1 
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is admitted by this means a Mediator be- 
tween God = us, for there is one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Chriſt Feſus. 
By this he was exalted to the ri head of - 
Majeſty on high, far above all af af pali- 
ties, and powers, Je might, a dominion, 
and every name _ 10 — not only in 
this world, but alſo in that which is to come., 
And hath put all things under his feet, and 
given him to be the head over all things to the 
church, which is bis body, Eph. i. 21, 22. 

This gives us a new relation to the Son, 
different from what we had as he was our 
Creator. From this head all thoſe, who 
are of the body, receive that influence, thoſe 
ſpiritual and vital powers, that comfort, aid 
and affiſtance, which are neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the f * life; and therefore 
it is requiſite to know how we may have a 
title to, or aſſefßon \ of the. Son, as he is 
thus the Head and Saviour of the body, 
which is his church. 

Now to do, this, we muſt take care to be 
incorporated, or made members of that 
body of which he has thus declar'd himſelf 
the "Head and Governor ; for otherwiſe we 
cannot expect to be partakers of thoſe vital 
influences which are-deriv'd from it, and 


/ 


e 


diffus d throughout the whole body, and 


therefore muſt conſider what it is to be 
members of his church. Our Creed tells 


us, There is but one holy catholick and apo, 
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Aolicł church; and therefore, if there is but 
one ſociety which our Saviour will own ag 
1 his body, it will concern us to take care, 
| that we faithfully joyn ourſelves to that one 
ſociety which he will own for his body, 
becauſe otherwiſe we can have no title to, 
or poſſeſſion of him, as he is our Head and 
Governor, and —— cannot reaſon- 
ably expect that influence and affiſtance 
which, as he is our Head, he is ready to 
afford to all thafe who are true members of 
his body. | Book : 
Now the advantages of this ſociety are ſo 
and certain, that tis one of fatan's 
btleties to cheat us of them, by making 
nus believe ye are partakers of them, when 
we really are not, This device of his our 
Saviour has forewarn'd us of, when he tells 
us, Metth.xxiv. 4, 5. Take heed that no man 
deceive you ; for many ſhall come in my name, 
Saying, I am Chrift, and ſhall deceive many, 
And ſo again, ver. 23, 24, 25, 26, If any man 
hall ſay unto you, Lo, here is Chrift, or, La 
there, Believe it not; for there fhall ariſe 
falſe Obriſis, and falſe prophets, and ſhall 
| gecei ve (Of it were poffible) even the very elecb. 
| ehold, I have fold you before. Wherefare, 
any man fhall fay unto you, Behold, he 1s 
in the deſart, go not forth; Behold, he is in 
tbe ſecret chambers, believe it not. We muſt 
therefore be fure to take this warning of our 
Saviour; we muſt follow Sr. Fobr's a 
| bs 
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and try the ſpirits whether they be of God, 
becauſe many falſe prophets are gone out into 
the world, 1 John iv. 1. We muſt follow 
the example of the noble Bereans, and 
fearch the ſcriptures daily to know whether | 
theſe things be ſo or no, Acts xvii. 11. for 
there it is, and there only, where we muſt 
find the true characteriſticks of that church 
which is really his body, and of which he 
will own himſelf to be the Head and Go- 
yernor; and therefore has the church of 
England, in her XIXch article, very piouſly, 
as well as wiſely, defin'd « The viſible 
« church to be fuch a company of faithful 
© people, among whom the pure word of 
God is preach'd, and the ſacraments are 
« duly adminiſtred; for the word of God 
now is the word of the Son, God, bo af 
fundry times, and in divers manners, ſpake 
in times paſt to the fathers by the prophets, 
has in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by hrs Son, 
Hebr. i. T, 2. This word muſt be purely 
preach'd, i. e. interpreted, open'd, explain'd 
tous without the intermixture of any human 
tradition; for theſe, our Saviour tells us, are 
apt to make the commandment of God of none 
Ne, Marth. xv. 6. or, as St. Mark expreſſes 
it, are apt to make us reject the command- 
ment of God. So Mark vii. 9. Full well ye 
reject the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition, 


Thus 


ſacraments of Chriſt's ordaining, inſtitution 
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Thus the Romiſb council of Conſtance, ta 
defend the tradition of their fathers, deprive 
the layety of the cup in the bleſſed ſacra · 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, tho'at the ſame 
time they on it to be our Saviour's inſti- 
tution, that we ſhould All drink of it. Thus 
is the pure word of God one ſure or certain 
note and characteriſtick of that ſociety of 
which our Saviour will own himſelf to be 
the Head. e. Heldt 4 
Another is the ſacraments; for a ſacra- 
ment in general is An outward and viſi- 
<« ble ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace 
“given unto. us, ordained by Chriſt him- 
< ſelf as a means, whereby we. receive the 
<« ſame, and as a pledge to aſſure us thereof,” 
And therefore thoſe who either want the 


and appointment, as ſome of the ſectaries 
among us do, or thoſe who appoint to them- 


| ſelves other ſacraments, which were never 


of Chriſt's inſtitution, as the Romani/ts do, 
cannot pretend to be that ſociety which he 
will own for. his body, or that catholick 
church of which he is the Head. and Go- 
vernor, | | 

But yet to diſcover fully that ſociety which 
is truly his body, and of. which he will own 
himſelf to be the Head and Governor, it is 
not ſufficient only to be in poſſeſſion of the 


word and ſacraments, but this word muſt 


be truly preach'd, theſe ſacraments _ 
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duly adminiſtred, which requires an autho- 


rity in thoſe perſons who undertake the mi- 


niſtration of theſe offices, and that authority 
can be deriv'd only from our ſupreme Head 
and Governor. It is not any man's parts or 
learning, or pretences to ſpiritual gifts, that 
can qualify him for this office, without. an 
authoritative miſſion, or rather commiſſion, 


; from the Lord of the vineyard, who alone 
has original power to ſend labourers into his 


harveſt. ' 


This note or charaReriftick of the catho- 


lick church, the Scriptures are very. full of, 
and give us ſufficient warning againſt ſuch 


as preſume to undertake this office withour 
being ſent, Thus Heb. v. 4, 5, 6. No man 


taketh this honour unto himſelf, but he that 


is called of God, as was Aaron. So alſo Chriſt 
glorified not himſelf to be made an high prieſt, 
but he that ſaid unto him, Thou art my Son, 
to day have I begotten thee. And in another 
place, Thou art a prieſt for ever after the 
order of Melchiſedec. So St. Paul, Rom. 
x. 14, 15. How ſhall they hear without a 


preacher? And how ſhall they preach, except 


they be ſent? The God of order has appoint- 
ed orders and diſtinctions of men in the 


ſpiritual, as well as civil world. Our Saviour 


himſelf not only acknowledges his miſſion, 


but appeals often to the chiefeſt of his mi- 


racles, that the people might believe that 
che Father had ſent him. And when he 


gives 


i 
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gives his laſt commiſſion to his apoſtles, he 
_—_ it in theſe words, As my Father ſent 
me, ſo ſend I . — And if we had time to 
| At into of the pr propagation 
of the Goſpel — after the apoſtles, 
we ſhould find this miſſion always inſiſted 
on, and the diſtinctive character impreſs d 
by it, requir d in thoſe who under- 
=_— the facred function. The puniſhments 
and threatnings recorded inScri — thoſe 
who have preſum'd to undertake this office 
8 call d to it, are a further ar- 
t of the neceſſity of this miſſion, 
—— bis company periſhed in their 
gain-ſaying, becauſe they preſumptuouſl 
— the prieſthood — being call d 
it. Nadab d, tho' they were the ſons 
of Aaron, were deſtroy d by fire, becauſe they 
offered ftrange fire before the Lord, which le 
commanded — 2 L AL. And ſo the 
prophet Jeremiah tells us, chap. xiv. 14, 1 
Then 1 ent faid unto me, 2 he Ws — 
| propheſy lyes in my name; I ſent them not, 
neither have I commanded them, neither hate 
unto them: they prophefie unto you a fal . 
vifion and divination, and a thing of nought 
in the deceit of their beart. Therefore thus 
faith the Lord concerning the prophets that 
propheſy in my name, and I ſent them not, 
By fword and famine ſhall thoſe prophets be 
conſumed. Thus alſo in the New Teſta- 


ment, as we have before ſeen, our Saviour 
him- 
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himſelf 0 Clrifiand falſe forewarn us 

ainſt fal, s and falſe prophets. And 
4 7 al, us, Rev. xix. 4 21 beaſt and 
the falſe prophet, which worketh deceitful mi- 
racles, ſhall be caſt alive into à lake of fire, 
which burneth with brimſtone. CINE 0827 

A2 ſufficient notes and cha- 
racters deliver d to us by the Scriptures thiem- 
(elves, of that ſociety to which we muſt join 
ourſelves, if we will become true members 
of Chriſt's body, if we will have any title 
to, or poſſeſſion: of Chriſt, as he is our Head 
and Governor, and Saviour of the body, 
Where-ever we find ourſelves in poſſeſſion 
of the pure word of God, without the in- 
termixture of human ſuperſtitions, fables or 
vanities; Where-ever we can partake of the 
ſacraments, thoſe holy rites and ceremonies 
of divine appointment, and none other, and 
find we can enjoy them under a regular and 
duly order d miniſtry, tis then we may with 
faithful hearts expect that promiſe of our Sa- 
viour, that where two or three are thus gathered 
together in bis name, he will be with them, 
even unto the end of the world. Thus have 
we poſſeſſion of the Son; and by that poſ- 
ſeſſion of him, are intitled to all the bene- 
fits and graces, all influence, comfort, 
aid and aſſiſtance, that can be requiſite or 
neceſſary for the improvement of the ſpiri- 
tual life here, and may be ſufficient to qua- 
lify us for eternal life hereafter; for by the 
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facrament of baptiſm we are incorporated 
into this ſociety. The outward form, or 
viſible ſign of 7 duly adminiſtred In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt, gives us admiſſion into 
the congregation of Chriſt's flock, grafts us 
into. the body of Chriſt's church, and tis 
there we promiſe manfully to fight under his 
banner againſt fin, the world, and the devil, 
and to continue his fai 77 ſoldiers and ſer- 
wants unto our lives end. And that we may 
be the better enabled to do this; The in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace of this ſacrament is, 
A death unto fin, and a new birth unto righ- 
teouſneſs; for being by nature born in fin and 
the children of wrath, we are. ene made 
the children of grace: But then this requires 
from us Repentance, whereby we forſake fin; 
and faith, whereby wwe ſtedfaſtly believe the 
promiſes of God made to us in this ſacrament, 
Thus do we, make an happy beginning of 
the ſpiritual life, and, if we are not wanting 
to ourſelves, need not doubt of God's aſſiſt- 
ance to make a progreſs anſwerable to this 
beginning; for the continual miniſtry of the 
word, joyn'd with this initiating grace of 
i ha improves our ſpiritual knowledge, 
enlarges our underſtandings in heavenly 
things, and makes us prompt and ready in 
the will of God: for where ſhould we learn 
this will, but in his word? This will teach 
us all our duty to God, all our duty A; 
| elves, 
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ſelves, all our duty to our neighbour ; and 
this indeed is the whole duty of our ſpiri- 
cual life, to know his will, to obey it, and 


to glorify his name for it. The food of the 


word is ſo neceſſary for the ſpiritual life, 
and ſo well adapted to all conditions of it, 
that it affords milk for babes, and ſtrong 
meat for men. And when the Lord was 
pleas'd to threaten the children of 1/rael for 
their fin and diſobedience, his moſt ſevere 
threatning was this, I will ſend a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread; nor a thir 
for water, but of hearing the word of the 
Lord. And they ſhall wander from ſea to ſea, 
and from the north even to the eaſt; they 
ſhall run to and fro to V the word: of the 
Lord, and ſhall not find it, Amos viii. 11, 12. 
Thus neceſſary is the word to the im- 
provement of our ſpiritual life. .But becauſe - 
through the degenerate ſtate of corrupted 
nature we are not able entirely-to obey and 
fulfil the word, but by our daily flips, our 
weakneſſes and infirmities, we are apt to run 
into many breaches of our baptiſmal cove- 
nant; therefore was the other ſacrament of 
our Lord's body and blood ordain'd by the 
Son himſelf, in remembrance of his death 
and ſufferings for us, as a ſovereign medicine 
to be repeated as often as our ſpiritual ma- 
ladies ſhall require it; for the inward and 
ſpiritual grace of that ſacrament is, The 
— and refreſhing of our ſouls 7 
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the body and blood of Cbriſt, as our bodies 
are by the bread and wine. 

To conclude then: Thus does the ha. 
ving of the Son give us ſpiritual life; thuy 
are we born again toa inheritance 
than the natural life can give us; thus are 
we made members of his body: thus may 
we grow ſtrong men in Chriſt Jeſus; thus 
may we proceed from grace to grace, till 
we arrive at the fulneſi of the meaſure of the 
fature of Cbriſt. And when we thus come 
to God by him, he will be able to fave u 
to the uttermoſt. | 


SERMON XIV. 
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LuKE xviil. 42. 


And Feſus ſaid unto him, Receive thy fight : 
thy faith hath ſaved thee, 


H E perſon to whom our Savi- 
Z .our ſpeaks theſe words, as St. 
=D Luke here tells us, was a b/ind 
man ſitting by the way-ſide, beg- 
ing; and, as St. Mark tells us, 
it was Bartimeus the ſon of Timeus, chap. 
x. ver. 46. The particular act of faith to- 
which our Saviour ſeems to aſcribe the rea- 
ſon of his cure was, his owning him to be 
the ſon of David, and upon that account 
deſiring him to have mercy on him. And 
when ſome of our Saviour's followers re- 
buk'd him for it, as thinking it an unſea- 
Vor I. 8 ſonable 
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ſonable interruption, his earneſt repetition 
of the ſame confeſſion, and reiterated prayer 
for mercy and deliverance ; ver. 39. Whey 
they rebuked him, he cried out much more, 
O ſon of David, have mercy on me. 
Now that expreſſion of the ſon of David 
was, amongſt the Jews, a noted and ac- 
knowledg'd character of the expected Meſ- 
ſiah, and therefore, by this confeſſion, he 
own'd Jeſus to be the Chriſt, the Anointed 
of God, who came to ſave his people from 
their infirmities, and therefore muſt have 
power enough, to be able, and goodneſs 
enough to be willing, to do it. And to 
ſhew his faich was firmly and cenſtantly 
fix d upon theſe aſſurances, the menaces and 
rebukes of the people were not able to move 
it, but ſeem rather to confirm and make it 
| ſtronger, and therefore did he moſt ear- 
neſtly pray for mercy from one whom he 
knew was able and willing to afford it. 
Now this miracle thus done upon this 
blind man, though it was an extraordinary 
kindneſs and comfort to him, yet was it 
not done for the , outward aſſiſtance of his 
bodily infirmity only, nor altogether for his 
fake alone; for with the reſtoration of his 
outward ſenſe of ſeeing, our Saviour gave 
him an inward illumination alſo, and the 
opening his eyes did open the hearts and 
underſtandings alſo of all thoſe who were 
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Fir as ſoon as he received his fight, he followed 
hin, glorifying God: and all the Prop, when 
they ſaw 1t, gave praiſe unto God, ver. 43. 
The hiſtory therefore of this miracle is 
recorded for us of future generations, to let 
us ſee how great and merciful a kindneſs it 


zs in God Almighty, to cure the world of 


that ſpiritual blindneſs they had ſo long lain 
under; to open the eyes of our underſtand- 
ing, and ler us ſee the wonderful things of 
God; ſuch things, as our weak and narrow 
knowledge can never reach the full com- 
prehenſion of, and therefore muſt remain 
the objects of our faith, and ought to be 
thankfully entertain'd by us as ſuch. 

Now, as it was the firmneſs and conſtant 
aſſurance of this poor man's faith, that the 
fon of David had power enough to be able, 
and goodneſs enough to be willing, to re- 
move this infirmity from him, which firſt 


_ ſeems to have mov'd our Saviour to work 


the miracle; ſo, in application to ourſelves, 
3 All ſcripture is written for our learning 
if we expect to be cur'd of our ſpiri 

blindneſs, we muſt firmly believe, that God 
8 able to give us knowledge enough to en- 
lighten our underſtandings, and alſo willing 
to give us aſſiſtance enough to direct and 
guide our wills, and then we have nothing 
more to do, but to follow him, and to praiſe 


and magnify his name for ever: and ſuch a 


faith, we may be ſure will fave us. 
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Too confider this faith therefore, as l 
ought to teach us to believe, | 


I. That God is able to give us knvoledge 
enough to enlighten our underſtandings, 


Illumination, or the act of enlightning, is 
the manifeſtation of ſome truth, which, by 
the light afforded, becomes evident and cer- 
tain to us, when, before the acceſſion of that 
light, it was either unknown, obſcure, or 
doubtful. And that we are capable of ſuch 
acceſſions ef light and knowledge, is plain, 
from the encreaſe and improvements we 
make even in natural knowledge. St. Paul 
tells us, 1 Cor, xi, 11. When I was à child, 
T fpake as a child, I thought as a child, J 
under ſtood (or reaſoned) as à child : but 
tohen I became a man, I put away childiſh 
things; and this truth our own experience 
does {till bear witneſs to. It is the law of 
our nature, the common lot of mankind, to 
be born with faculties improvable, but not 
perfect; even our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, 
when he was pleas'd to take. humanity upon 
him, though, as he was God, he had all 
the fulneſs of knowledge, yet was pleas d to 
ſubmit himfelf to this neceſſary condition 
of human narure; and therefore we are told, 
He grew in wiſdom as well as ftature, Luke 
ii. 52. by which we fee this want of know- 
ledge is no. blameable imperfection or fin, 

| becauſe 
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becauſe our Saviour was made like unto us in 


every thing, fin only excepted. To be born 
therefore with capacities anſwerable for the 
improvement of knowledge, being our na- 
tural condition, it is the neglecting to im- 

rove thoſe talents which makes it become 
Lameable and faulty in us; and therefore 
do we find the ſtrength of this natural obli- 
gation ſo N as to * an 1 
ſal du n, all parents, engage them 
t0 —— — of their infant _ till 
their capacities grow ſtrong enough to take 
care of themſelves, and give them ſome kind 
of education or other, according as their 
ſeveral conditions in the world will allow 
them. And he wha neglects to improve the 
ſtock ſo laid in for him, does uſually find 
his puniſhment in his fin; for idleneſs is 
ſure to bring on ſhame and diſgrace: and if 
it happens, as too often it does, to produce 
worſe habits, is as often and as certainly at- 
tended with worle puniſhments. 

But that we may not too much value our 
ſelves upon our natural acqueſts and im- 
provements of the knowledge of this world, 
though duty to ourſelves, to our neighbours, 
and to the ſociable communications of man- 
kind with one another, require them from 
us in this life, yet we may eaſily obſerve 
the beſt improvements of them will not ac- 
company us beyond the grave. What are 
tongues and languages? What are arts and 

1 8 3 ſciences? 
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— ſciences? What is the {kill of managing , 
trade or an eſtate in another life, where we 
have no occaſion for theſe things? And 
therefore, if we are perſuaded of a ſpiritual 
and immortal ſtate after this, if we are con- 
ſcious to ourſelves that we are not taught in 
vain to believe that there is an everlaſting 
life after death, the improvement of the 
knowledge of it, the enlightning our under. 
ſtandings with the rules and laws of it, muſt 
neceſſarily become the beſt employment our 
faculties are or can be capable of, becauſe 
theſe will not only accompany us thither, 
but entertain and make us Jace there too. 
If then we find the improvement of our na- 
tural knowledge, which even the neceſſities 
of life do, in ſome meaſure, inforce upon us, 
do yet ſtand in need of the care, aſſiſtance, 
and inſtruction of parents, maſters, tutors, 
and directors, how much more will the 
improvement of our ſpiritual knowledge, 
which is remov'd from us at a greater di- 
ſtance, for we now ſee darkly, and through a 
2050 only, oblige us to believe the care and 
aſſiſtance of an heavenly and ſpiritual prin- 

* ciple neceſſary for us in our attainment of 
it? Thus our Saviour himſelf argu'd with 
the Jews, Luke xi. 11, 12, 13. 1f a ſon ſhall 
ask bread of any of 2 that is a father, will 
he give him a ſtone? Or if he as a fiſh, will 
he for a fiſh give him a Flog ? Or if he 
ask an egg, will he give him a ſcorpion? If 
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ye then which are evil, can give good gifts 


unto your children, how much more ſhall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Ghoſt to them 
that defire him? Thus, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion allow'd by them, that an earthly pargnt 
is able to give aſſiſtance to his children, our 
Saviour argues, they ought much more to 
believe that their heavenly Father is able to 
do it, becauſe they are evil, but he is good, 
all goodneſs, love and kindneſs, and there- 
fore knows the better how to give good gifts 
unto his children: we are all, or ſhould be, 
his children, and are taught to believe that 
He is the Father of lights, and that every good 
gift cometh down from the Father of lights, 
James 1. 17. and are further taught to call 
him, Our Father, which is in heaven. 
Theſe then are endearing arguments to 
perſuade us to believe, that God is able to 
give us knowledge enough to enlighten our 
underſtandings, as far as is neceſſary, to the 
apprehending what is needful for our eter- 
nal welfare. An aſſured dependance and 
alliance in children, without any doubt or 
heſitation, or the leaſt ſuſpicion of their pa- 
rents kindneſs, is as natural to them, as. pa- 
ternal care and affection is to parents; and 
this alone, if we conſider ourſelves as his 
children, and act like ſuch, ought to be 
ſufficient to teach us a faithful reliance, a 
ſincere, unmixt and unconcern d dependance 
upon his everlaſting goodneſs, who has told 


84 us, 
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us, John xiii. 1. He loved his own which were 
in the world, and would love then unto the 
end. 

But to give us yet a more forcible argu- 
ment for the entertainment of ſuch a faith, 
as muſt teach us to believe, that God is able 
to enlighten our underſtandings with ſo much 
knowledge as is neceſſary for our ſalvation, 
Iſhall endeavour to prove it from matters of 
ſenſe and fact; i. e. That God Almighty has 
really and actually done it, reveal'd as much 
to us as is abſolutely neceffary for enlight- 
ning our minds with a ſaving faith; and 
therefore he, who will not believe when he 
ſees it, muſt neceſſarily become a ſelf- con- 
demn' d ſceptick: for tis ſuch an abſurdity, 
as is contrary to the common reaſon of man- 
kind, to doubt the ability of doing what we 
fee to be actually and really done. And 
this, I hope, will be ſufficiently made evi- 
dent, by proving this ſingle propoſition, that 
we find ourſelves now in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
knowledge, as is uſeful and beneficial to our 
nature, and yet ſuch as our natural facul- 
ties could never of themſelves have given 
us, and cherefore muſt be from ſome ſuper- 
natural wr but there is nothing we 
know above nature, fave the Author of it 
only, and that is God. Now the proof of 
this propoſition will depend upon theſe two | 


parts; vr. 


1. The 
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1. The knowledge wwe are now in poſſeſſion 
of, is ſuch as is uſeful and beneficial to 
our nature. | 


2, It is ſuch as our natural faculties could 
never, by their own flirength, have given 
us; and therefore we muſt confeſs and 
believe it to be the grace and gift of God. 


Firft, then, 7. bat the knowledge we are now 


in poſſeſſion of, is ſuch as is uſeful and 


beneficial to our nature; 


It is on all hands agreed, and therefore 
rightly ſaid, to be an univerſal dictate of na- 


ture, that the utmoſt end and intention of 
a reaſonable being is, to be happy. This 


univerſal principle all ſects and religions 
whatever do agree in; the Gentile as well 
as Jem ſubſcribe to it, and therefore are all 
of them, according to their ſeveral meaſures 
and notions of it, the moſt highly ſollicitous 
for the attainment of it. And this has drawn 
on as univerſal a conſent to another princi- 
ple drawn from this, vis. That whatever 
is conducive to this great end of our nature, 
is certainly uſeful and advantageous to our 
nature, becauſe it is leading us on to that 
—_— our nature is aim'd and intended 
| OT, 8 


Now 


/ 
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Now all means are ſaid to be conduciye 
to the end intended, either as they give 
a full idea and notion of the excellency of 
the end we aim at, which is a ſtrong mo- 
tive to our endeavours after it, or as they 
point us out the right ſteps or meaſures of 
coming to it. This is plainly the reaſon 
why, amongſt the heathens, morality was 
always reckon'd the moſt uſeful, and there- 
fore the moſt admir'd part of their philoſo- 
phy, becauſe it ſeem'd to aim at the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, and ſeem'd to point out 
the beſt meaſures to direct us to it. The 
Jewiſh meaſures were an improvement of 
this. The end was ſomewhat more clearly 
diſcover'd here, and the moral duties height- 
ned by divine authority and command. But 
yet the knowledge we are now in poſſeſſion 
of by the Goſpel revelation, ,, is the moſt 
uſeful and beneficial to our nature, as being 
moſt conducive to the diſcovery. of the 
greatneſs and excellency of the end we aim 
at, as alſo being the moſt perfe& in the 
rules and meaſures which are to direct us 
thither. For here, by the 89/pe! we have life 
and immortality brought to light; i. e. fully 
manifeſted to us, which were but very 
weakly, and very dimly, if at all, diſcoyer'd 
to them; life eternal in the enjoyment of 
God; life immortal to our bodies as well as 
ſouls. This fingle diſcovery of the reſur- 
rection of our bodies does ſo far enhance = 
Wor. excel- 
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excellency of that happineſs the Chriſtian 
knowledge propoſes to us, that when St. Paul 
preach d at Athens, amidſt the greateſt con- 
uence of learned men the known world 
then had, he preach'd up nothing but Jeſus: 
and the reſurrection, a Saviour of their 
ſouls, and an aſſur'd hope of the reſurrection 
of their bodies. The reſurrection of the 
ſamie body, and re- union of it to the ſame 
ſoul, as it is the particular diſcovery of Chri- 
ſtian revelation, ſo is it ſuch a noble en- 
largement of the final object of our happi- 
neſs, as gives us the moſt comprehenſive 
idea of perfect life we can have, and there- 
fore ought to be the ſtrongeſt motive and 
inducement to us to endeavour after the at- 
taining of it. Ir gives the ſoul what it oughr 
to have, a commanding power and autho- 
rity over the body: it makes that, what it 
ought to be, governable and rulable; for 
while we are under the continual proſpect 
of this happineſs, while we keep ourſelves 
if view of this object, it ſtrengthens and en- 
larges our reſolutions and defires of purſuing 
after it, and gives the ſoul a ready, ſolid 
and ſubſtantial anſwer to all the weak af- 
faults and temptations of the lower appe- 
tites. For what can they propoſe either of 
worldly profit, pleaſure or advantage, that 
can bear any proportion to the great prize 
before us? Can it be worth our while to 
direct ourſelves upon any worldly end or 
125 ä „„ 
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deſign, when. we ſee the eternal purpoſes of 
heaven inviting us to the enjoyment of them 
Can the deſire of riches, which either periſh 
with the ufing, or muſt, at beſt, leave ug on 
this fide the grave, be any temptation to a 
foul which covers earneſtly, and longs after 
the riches of his glory? Can the allurements 
of pleaſure, thoſe weak frailties of our na- 
ture, which often fatigue us in the enjoy- 
ment, and uſually leave us uneaſy after them, 
be able to cajole him who has in view the 
pleaſures of God's right-hand, which are 
always full, and never ſatiate; which laſt and 
pleaſe for evermore ? Can the weak charms 
of a poor ambitionof being great here, tempt 
any one to affront or deſpiſe his Lord here, 
who has prepar'd an eternal. kingdom for 
him, and has aſſur d him, if he ſuffer with 
him here, he ſhall alſo reign together with 
him. Thus uſeful and beneficial to our 
nature is the knowledge we are in poſſeſ- 
fon of by the Gafpel revelation, by propo- 
ſing to us ſuch an happineſs for the end and 
object of our deſires, as directly leads us to 
the higheſt perfection of our nature, and is 
ſuch as a reaſonable nature, acting upon 
reaſonable. principles, cannot refuſe a com- 
pliance with. Nor is the knowledge we are 
in poſſeſſion of by the Gaſpel revelation leſs 
pertective of our nature in the rules and 
meaſures it preſcribes 10 direct and guide us 
o this end; for if the enjoyment of a _ 
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fed immortality be the end intended and de- 
n'd for our nature, the rules and meaſure 
to direct and guide us to it, muſt be pro- 
portion d to the nature and neceſſity of fuch 
an end. Now immortality does not belong 
abſolutely to any being but to God alone, He 
only is from everlaſting to everlaſting ; and 


therefore whatever created being Amer | 
and depen- 


of it, muſt hold it conditionally 

dently upon him; for whatever is created, 
i. e. produc'd out of nothing, may by the 
fame power be annihilated,” z. . brought to 


nothing again: and therefore immortality, 


when granted to creatures, is a privilege de- 
pending upon the gracious goodneſs and ſuſ- 
taining providence of God, and for that 
_ reaſon can belong only to that ſtate ro which 
it is appointed by God Almighty. 99, 

Now we cannot but be very ſenſible that 
immortality does not belong to this life, 
becauſe it is appointed all men once to die; 
and becauſe we are told, that feſb and blood, 
i. e. ſuch as we here carry about us, cannot 
inherit eternul life. Though therefore we 


are aſſur d of the reſurrection of this body, 


this fleſh and blood, yet we are told alſo 


there muſt be a wonderful change of them 
in qualities, to make them capable of inhe- 
riting immortality; They are on earthly 
bodies, they ſhall be raijed heavenly bodies: 
They are ſoum natural bodies, they ſhall be 
raiſed ſpiritual bodies. If then to be mn 
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ble of a bleſſed immortality, our bodies, az 
well as ſouls, muſt be ſpiritualiz'd; if the 
ſpiritual principle be the higheſt improve. 
ment our nature can be capable of, and that 
which muſt lead it on to immortality, we 
muſt own the knowledge we are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of by the Goſpel revelation to be the 
moſt uſeful and beneficial to our nature in 
the rules and meaſures it preſcribes us for 
attaining to immortality that can be, be- 
cauſe it teacheth us to deny ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, Tit. ii. 12. to live ſoberly, righ- 
teouſly and godly in this preſent world; that 
we put off the old man, which is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful luſts; that wwe be re- 
newed in the ſpirit of our mind; that we put 
on the new man, which after God 1s created 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, Eph. iv. 
21, 22, 23. And beſide theſe general exhor- 
_ tations we have the poſitive aſſertion of out 
Saviour, that Except ye be born again, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
The whole inſtitution of the Chriſtian reve- 
lation is nothing elſe but endeavouring ſo to 
ſpiritualize our life here, as to make us fit 
for the enjoyment of immortality hereafter, 
When other inſtitutions have forbid only 
the actual tranſgreſſion, this forbids the firſt 
principles and leading inclinations to it; and 
as it offers to our mind the brighteſt object, 
ſo does it direct us, by the pureſt ways, to 
compaſs and obtain it; and therefore we 
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may moſt juſtly affirm, that the knowledge 
| we are in poſſeſſion of by the Goſpel reve- 
lation, is truly uſeful and beneficial to our 
nature, becauſe it leads it directly on to its 
utmoſt perfection, the enjoyment of im- 
mortality. We are then, 7 


2. To conſider, That this knowledge, thus 
* uſeful and beneficial to us, is not yet 
within the compaſs of our natural fa- 

culties, and therefore muff be the gift of 
ſome ſuper-natural principle, which ca 
be no other but God alone. ö 


All natural qualities and agents, as our 
natural powers and faculties are, are circum- 
ſcrib'd within limited bounds, and act only 
within the proper ſphere of their own acti- 
vity, as is plain in the inferior creation. The 
vegetative world proceeds no further than to 
that order and magnitude its rank of being 
requires. A ſtone or plant, when they are 
come to their utmoſt perfection, continue 
there till they return into decay. The ſen- 
fitive world is bounded and confin'd within 
the notices and perceptions of ſenſe only. 
And how large ſoever the boundaries of 
reaſonable nature may ſeem to be, we are 
ſure there muſt be ſome limits it cannot ex- 
ceed, becauſe it cannot be infinite, What- 
ever therefore thoſe limits are, all beyond 
them is an undiſcover'd world, which the 

; innate 


Man, we know, was created lord of this 


. underftanding and dominion together. Un- 


innate powers f reaſon can never compaſg, 
without a greater aſſiſtance than its own, 


material creation; and had he preſeryd 
that original light of nature with which he 
was created, his underſtanding would have 
been bright enough to have look'd into, and, 
in a better meaſure than he is now able, to 
have comprehended alſo, che ſeoret myſte- 
ries of nature, to bave embelliſh'd and 
adorn'd the aeconomy of the moral world 
with brighter and more ſhining virtues than 
the higheſt ſpeculations of (philoſophy can 
now reach. Natural perfections, moral good 
and evil, were then within the compals of 
his underſtanding : but ſin br a curſe 
upon the moral as well as natural world, 
and added this to all our other miſery, chat 
we were no more able to diſcover the means, 


than we were to contrive the methods of 


redeeming ourſelves from this miſerable 
condition. For after the fall, inſtead f 
improving, the reaſonable nature loſt that 
dominion it was intended and created for. 
The ſerpent taught not only che beaſts of 


the field, the ſavage part of the creation, to 


with their obedience from man, but 
let looſe him too his own brutal paſ- 
ſions and appetites, and brought in ſuch a 
confuſion upon the moral oeconomy of the 
reaſonable creation, that it ſeem'd to loſe its 
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der this cbndition, when even the natural 
ers and faculties of our ſouls were dii- 
corted, tis eaſy to imagine mankind could 
have but little knowledge of, and leſs con- 
cern for, the ſuper - natural end of his being, 
which was purely to worſhip God here, in 
hopes of enjoying him hereafter; and there= 
fore from' hence we find, under the guidance 
of that poor, broken, diminiſh'd light of na- 
ture, mankind was led into the wildeſt and 
meaneſt idolatries that n nature 
could poſſibly be ſuppos d to » to; and 
in thoſe — ne have — yet in- 
dulg d the favour of enjoying the divine 
knowledge of reveal d truth, the ſtill pagan 
world, we find ſuch a blindneſs, fuch an 
utter ignorance of ſpiritual affairs and the 
ſuper- natural end of man, as is too diſmal a 
conviction of the weak eſtate of our natu- 
ral powers. When therefore we find our- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of ſuch a light and know- 
ledge as, by the excellency and greatneſs of 
its diſcoveries, does ſurprize us into wonder, 
and yet, by the uſeful and beneficial advan- 
tages it brings along with it; and offers to 
us, does undeniably convince us of the rea- 
lity of it; this wonderful, this kind con- 
viction muſt farisfy us, that our weak, in- 
perfect faculties muſt be be- 


firm and im 
holden to ſome Being chat is of infinitely 
Freater ions than ou ſelves. When 
we underſtand the miſery of man fallen un- 
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der ſin, and, ſuch it is, that, without the 
aſſiſtance of reveal'd knowledge, we cannot 
throughly underſtand even our ownmiſe- 
ry; when the wonderful counſels of heayen 
for the redemption of mankind from that 
miſery, the ineffable myſteries of divine 
- philanthropy, or the love of God to man- 
kind, that God ſhould fo love the world, 
even a ſinful world, as to ſend his only be- 
gotten Son into it on purpoſe to fave finners; 
that this only begotten Son ſhould conde- 
ſcend for our ſakes to leave the manſions of 
his heavenly Father, and come and dwell 
amongſt us in our nature, on purpoſe to de- 
clare to us the will of his F rs the great 

and mighty kindneſſes intended for us. And 

further yet, that God ſhould ſubmit the Son 

of his love, and that Son ſhould voluntarily 

undertake to become for us a curſe and ſin, 
that he might redeem us from the curſe of 
ſin, and make a ſatisfaction to his Father's 

juſtice, which we had offended, at the ex- 
pence of his own invaluable life, to redeem 
the forfeiture of ours. And further yet, to 
| ſecure that purchaſe, the price of which 
coſt him ſo dear, he has unfolded to us the 
moſt incomprehenſible myſteries of the 
- Godhead, by aſſuring us of the comforts 
and affiſtance of the holy Spirit, the Third 
« Perſon in that adorable and ever-bleſſed Tri- 
nity; When, I ſay, we find ourſelves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch a knowledge as this is, — 

mu 
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muſt not only with St. Paul confeſs, that 
the natural man cannot perceive the things 0 

the ſpirit of God; they ſeem fooliſhneſs to him; 
neither can he know them, becauſe they are 
only to be ſpiritually diſcerned: but alſo with 
the ſame apoſtle, and with the like amaze- 
ment, cry out, O the depth of the riches both 
of the wiſdom and knowledge of God ! How 
unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
paſt finding out. For who has known the 


mind of the Lord, or who has been his coun- 


ſellor, Rom. xi. 33, 34. Theſe myſteries this 


Goſpel, by the Holy Ghoſt, ſent down from 
heaven, are things, as St. Peter tells us, which 
the angels defire to look into, exituuaor dſe- 
Mt Taeaxya, an expreſſion which denotes 
not only their earneſt deſire, but their ut- 
moſt pains and endeavour to diſcover and 
apprehend the depth of this myftery reveal'd 
to, and defign'd for the advantage of man- 
kind, If then thoſe. noble beings, which 
as far ſurpaſs us in the brightneſs of their 


- underſtandings and the compaſs of their 


knowledge, as we can imagine intuition, or 


preſent apprehenſion, to exceed the dark 


inferences and obſcure collections of reaſon, 
were yet not able, by their own faculties; to 
fathom the depth of this myſtery of love, 
which was ſo pure an act of God Almighty's 
own will, that no creature, not even the 
angels of heaven, could have the leaſt ap- 


prehenſion of, till he himſelf was pleas d to 


T 2 reveal | 
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reveal it, it will, I hope, be a ſufficient 
proof of the propoſition offer'd, That 
the knowledge of the Goſpel, which we 
find ourſelves in poſſeſſion of, is not only 
highly uſeful and beneficial to our nature, 
but ſuch alſo as our natural faculties could 
never have given us the | mera of, and 
muſt be therefore the diſcovery of ſome 
ſupernatural principle, which can be no 
other but only God himſelf, and therefore 
ſufficiently teach us, that 'tis our duty to 
believe, That God is able to give us know- 
ledge enough to enlighten our underſtandings. 


The ſecond thing to be confider'd is, 


II. That he is likewiſe able and willi 
alſo to give us aſſiſtance enough to — 
and direct our wills. W 


But this muſt be the ſubject of another 
opportunity. : 


SERMON 
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LUKE Xvill. 42. 


And Jeſus ſaid unto bim, Receive thy fight : 
thy faith hath ſaved thee. 


conſtant aſſurance of this 

7 blind man's faith, that the ſon 
of David was both able and 
willing to relieve him from his 
infirmity, which engag'd our Saviour to 
work the miracle upon =_ and therefore, 
for our own inſtruction, did from thence 
infer, that if we ed to make our faith 
a ſaving faith, it muſt teach us to believe, 


5 7 5 FE have already ſeen it was the 
2 


I. That God Almighty is able and willing 
foo, to give us knowledge enough to en- 


lighten our underſtandings. 
: T y II. That 
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II. That he is able and willing to give us 
aAſſiſtance enough to direct and guide our 


awills. 


The firſt of theſe we have already proy'd 
from all the advantages of light and know- 
ledge which divine revelation have afforded 
to the world. Our faith muſt therefore, in 
the next place, teach us to believe, 


II. That God Almighty. is able, and wil. 
ling too, to give us aſſiſtance enough to direct 
and guide our wills: 


For it is not agreeable either to their 
nature, or his deſign in the creation of 
them, to put a force or abſalute neceſ- 
ſity upon them, becauſe he therefore gave 
them a liberty or freedom of action, that, 


according to the good or ill uſe of that li- 


berty or freedom, they might be capable 
of rewards or puniſhments. For aſſiſtance 
cannot infer a force or neceffity, but natu- 
rally ſuppoſes an innate power in the faculty, 
and only facilitates the action or performance 


of it; aſſiſtance therefore to the will is no- 


thing elſe but ſuch an influence upon, or 
inclination of it, as, by ſtrong and powerful 
motives, determines x ths indifterency you 
ariſes from its native liberty, and directs it 
in its elections and refuſals of the farng ob- 


ject, or in its choice of one object before 


another. 
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another. Of this kind are thoſe ſeveral at- 
rations which ariſe from the various repre- 
ſentations of ſeveral objects to us. For the 
will being a reaſonable appetite, does not 
act by a blind impulſe only, but determines 
itelf to objects, according to the beſt ap- 
pearing advantages of them. In this conſi- 
deration therefore we have only theſe two 
enquiries to make, vig. | 2 


1. Whether our wills have ſtrength enough, 
by their own natural powers, to deter- 
mine themſelves always to their beſt ob- 
jects; which, if we find they have not, 
we muſt then enquire, 


2. Whether they do not want the aſſiſtance 
of ſome other power to guide and direth 


them in their determinations. 


And, 1. Whether our wills have flrength 
enough, by their ewn natural powers, to 
determine themſelves always to their beſt 

objects. . LH 


This the Pelagians of old, and the Socinians 

and Deiſts of theſe times, would perſuade us 

to, That we are able of ourſelves, tho' the 

apoſtle tells us, 'Tis of God alone we are able 

both to will and to do. Whatever therefore 

the fixft created perfections of our will might 

be, we may be eafily convinc'd we do not 
24 now 
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now find them ſuch, as are anſwerable for 


the great and reaſonable ends of our nature. 
The great and reaſonable ends of our nature 
are, propoſing to ourſelves as much perfe- 
ction as is able to compaſs and give us hap- 
pineſs; ſuch perfection as will fill and com- 
pleat our deſires, and leave us nothing to 
wiſh further, but only ſuch a continuance 
of it as will make it everlaſting. This alone 
is true enjoyment, where there is no alloy 
or mixture of unquiet deſire; for deſire is an 
uneaſy paſſion, and ariſes always from the 
want of ſuch perfection, which either is, or 
at leaſt in our opinion is always thought to 
be, alone able to give us a full and quiet 

enjoyment. CF ends 
Now, if we conſider the natural ſtrength 
and power of our will, we ſhall find it ſo 
little able to give us the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
quiet enjoyment, that we ſhall, with the 
Wiſe Man, be eaſily induc'd to declare, after 
a full furvey of all created good, the only 
proper object of the natural powers of the 
will, that All is but vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit. Should we be fo fortunate in this 
world as to meet with always a ſucceſs an- 
fwerable to our wiſhes and defires, yet would 
not even this give us a full and quiet ſatiſ- 
faction. There is a kind of infinity in the 
will, which can never be fill'd but by ſome- 
thing that is anſwerable to its capacity, and 
therefore is it, that in the purſuit of — 
800d, 
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good, we uſually find more in the expecta- 
tion, than in the enjoyment of it. If I might 
be bleſs d with ſuch a ſucceſs, ſays the cra- 
ving Worldling, there is nothing further my 
heart could defire ; yet even when this is ob- 
tain'd, we find freſh appetites and defires 
ariſing ſtill, which confeſs the diſappoint- 
ment of the former, and leave him afreſh 
under the ſame cares, diſquietudes and anxi- 
eties he was before. True ſatisfaction and 
content, the only conſequences of true hap- 
pineſs, are not the lot and portion of this 
natural life, and therefore all the bleſſings 
of it ſeem to conſiſt rather in the variety 
and change of ſeeming and appearing hap- 
pineſs, than in the enjoyment 85 real 
and ſubſtantial good: what is to day the 
only object of our eager wiſhes and deſires, 
becomes to morrow our averſion; and ſome 
yet un-experimented delight gives a new edge 
to our defires, and ſeems to entertain us 
gratefully enough in the purſuit of it, which 
yet, in the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of it, 
gives no better nor more laſting ſatisfaction 
than the former. Thus are the natural 
purſuits of the will no more indeed than the 
variety and change of deſire and diſappoint- 
ment. Deſire leads us on to a propos d 
good; and that, when obtain'd, gives us, 
we find, a diſappointment, that turns our 
hopes upon a better ſucceſs in the next at- 


tempt, and yet that gives us no better ſatiſ- 


faction, 


/ 
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faction, and thus leads us through a maze 
of fears, and hopes, and diſappointments, 
which are far from a ſtate of true happi- 
neſs, which can conſiſt only in the quiet 
enjoyment of ſome ſubſtantial good. For 
the truth of this we may appeal to the com- 
mon experience of the world. Has the de- 
fire of riches, even under the moſt fortu- 
nate acquiſitions, ever given a ſolid ſatiſ- 
faction to that mind which entertain'd 
them? Have all the various pleaſures the 
voluptuous libertine could propoſe, been 
able to ſupport, or eyen divert him, under 
the bitter reflections and remorſe of conſci- 
ence? Could the ambition of being great, 
and enjoying large poſſeſſions, nay, even 
— power over large dominions, give 
any ſatisfaction to that man who knows at 
laſt he muſt be equall'd with the meaneſt 
peaſant, and content with ſix foot of that 
earth he has been all his life-time contend- 
ing for? We muſt therefore confeſs with 
the Preacher, whoſe experience was as large 
as any man's has ever yet been, Ithe Preacher 
was king over Iſrael in Jeruſalem: and 1 
gave my heart to ſeek and ſearch out by wiſ- 
dom concerning all things that are done under 
heaven: this fore travail hath God given to 
the ſons of man, to be exerciſed therewith. 
T have ſeen all the works that are done under 
the ſun, and behold, all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of ſpirit, Eccleſ. i. 12, 13, 14. 16 
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If the will then, when moſt intenſely 
employ'd upon the objects of natural life, 1g 
not yet able to compais the reaſonable ends 
of its nature, a compleat, full and quiet en- 
joyment of happineſs, we ſhall find it, by 


its own natural ſtrength, to be ſtill leſs able 


to do it in the ſpiritual life; for we cannot 
but be too ſenſible of our infirmities there. 
The will is indeed a faculty of the im- 
mortal ſoul, and therefore muſt have capa- 
cities anſwerable to a ſpiritual being: but 
yet we are too ſenſibly convinc d, that tho 
the ſpiritual happineſs may ſeem the moſt 
proper and moſt connatural end of immor- 
tal creatures, yet the objects of natural life, 
as incompleat and unſatisfactory as they are, 
do but too much engage our wiſhes and 
deſires, our hopes and fears and expecta- 
tions, and encumber the will ſo much in 
the purſuit of them, as to give it but little 


leiſure and opportunity for the improve- 


ments of ſpiritual good. 

However yet, to conſider the beſt im- 
provements the natural ſtrength of our wills 
can give us, let us ſuppoſe a man convinc'd, 
that it is the reaſonable end of his nature to 


improve the ſpiritual and immortal part in 
him, and therefore under that conviction is 


able to confine his appetites and defires, in 
relation to the objects of natural life, within 
thoſe bounds and limits only which the ne- 
ceſſities of nature do preſcribe him, or ſuch 

at 
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at leaſt as the kind indulgence of Providence 
does allow him; one, who will not permit 
himſelf to be diverted from the reaſonable 
ſcope and end of his being by the excen- 
trick motions of any irregular paſſion, but 
can ſteadily withſtand the temptations of 
all kinds, and obſtinately perſevere in the 
fingle path and narrow bounds of a virtuous 
and upright life, without being drawn afide 
and diverted from it by any pleaſure or any 
buſineſs that is foreign to it. This would 
indeed give us a compleat idea of perfect 
virtue, a living example of that abſtracted 
morality the philoſopher propoſes to us; but 
yet even this would ſtill fall ſhort of the 
end of an immortal nature, for this exer- 
Ciſe of virtue can refer only to either the 
preſervation or improvement of our nature 
in this life, and would not reach the wiſhes 
and deſires of immortal nature; it would 
indeed give us a lovely and beautiful repre- 
ſentation of what man might have been, 
had he continu'd in a ſtate of innocence; 
and in that ſtate might have been a ſuffi- 
cCient qualification to make us capable of the 
gifts and bleſſing of immortal glory. But 
fince we are too ſenſible, by the continual 
flips and failings of our nature, that we have 
ſorfeited this ſtate of innocence, and brought 
/ ourſelves under the dominion of fin, the 
ſupernatural end of our being 1s no more 


within the natural power and compaſs of 
our 
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our wills, than the knowledge of it is with- 


in the comprehenſion of our underſtandings, 
without divine illumination and aſſiſtance; 
the original failure has broke in upon the 


rectitude of our nature, and our beſt per- 


formances are no way proportionable to the 
omis d reward. Tis true, a virtuous life 
is ſtill of lovely aſpect, and highly favour d 
both of God and man. It is our duty 
endeavour after as large a meaſure of it 
we can; and 'tis our happineſs, that where 
our own deſervings cannot reach, we have 
the merits of our Saviour provided for us. 
The exalted perfection of our nature, we 
may be eaſily convinc'd, is not within the 
compaſs of unaſſiſted human nature; we 
never ſaw it fince the fall of Adam, but only 
in the perſon of our Saviour, who was God 
as well as Man, and for that reaſon could 
admit of no fin. Our beſt performances are 
mix d with great alloys, our virtues ſoil'd 
with many 1 defects, our very 
powers and faculties are grown irregular 
and exorbitant, and therefore it is very rea- 
ſonable for us to believe, 4 


2. That our wills do want the afffance of 


ſome other power to guide and direct 


them' in the determination of themſelves 


to their beſt objects: 
wo” 
IM 


1 
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For where we find the deſire of happinef 
ſill vigorous and ſtrong, the bent and in- 
clination of our nature inceſſantly puſhing 
on to the enjoyment of it, for we cannot 
deſignedly make ourſelves miſerable, in all 
our undertakings the firſt aim and intention 
of the action is to do ourſelves good. Where 
there is therefore ſo ſtrong and natural a 
propenſity to happineſs, and yet, where we 
find ourſelves ſo often diſappointed in the 
purſuits of it, deluded by falſe ends, miſ- 
guided by wrong meaſures, and ſo bewil- 
der'd in our endeavours after it, that it coſts 
us much pains and trouble to miſtake our 
way to it, we mulſt neceſſarily confeſs, that 
ſuch circumſtances are, or ought to be, an 
evident conviction to us, that we are under 
manifold infirmities, and therefore muſt 
want the affiſtance of ſome ſtronger power 
than our own, to direct and guide us thro' 
ſuch a mae. 
Now, that God Almighty is able to at- 
ford us this guidance and direction, his 
power will oblige us to believe, and his 
goodneſs muſt perſuade us he is willing too. 
He who created our nature muſt beſt know 
the ends it was created for, and conſequent- 
ly the true and proper means to compals 
them. He, who created nothing but what 
was good, could never intend evil or diſor- 
der for his creature, and cannot therefore 
deſignedly miſguide us in the way to hap- 
pineſs, 
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pineſs, we have therefore ſufficient reaſon 
to depend upon the divine aſſiſtance in the 
guidance and direction of our wills; and all 
our faith has more to do, is only ſo to ap- 
prehend and adhere to the meaſures of his 
_ aſſiſtance, that we may make them effectual 
to ourſelves; for, as we have ſeen already, 
he does not act upon us by an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, or forc'd compulſion of our nature, 
but as he is the moſt ſupremely wiſe Being, 
does, what wiſdom muſt ſuppoſe, bring his 
deſigns into effect by ſuch means as are pro- 
per and well ſuited to the end. Thus he 
firſt rectifies our miſtaken apprehenſions of 
happineſs, and then diſcovers to the will 
ſuch an object as, by the excellency and ad- 
vantage of it, does quicken and enliven the 
deſires of the will, and makes all the mea- 
ſures we can take for obtaining of it appear 
eaſy, pleaſant and delightful to us. The 
' whole therefore of divine guidance and di- 
region may be conſider d, either in the in- 
fluence the end or object propos d to us has 
upon us, or in the aſſiſtance the means and 
methods offer d for the compaſſing of it do 
give us. And, „ 

I. Of the ein the end or object 
propos'd to us has, or ought to have, upon 
us. | 

God Almighty does, by the illuminations 
of faith, propoſe and diſcover to us what 
the weak apprehenſions of our N | 

cou 
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could never reach; for Faith, as the apo- 
ſtle to the Hebrews tells us, is the ſubſtancę 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
ſeen. When our weak faculties, therefore 
—_— to the great enquiry, have in vain 
ſought for ſuch an enjoyment as will give 
them everlaſting reſt and quiet, when they 
have turn'd themſelves from one object to 
another, and run through all the varieties 
of this world, and ſtill meet with diſap- 
pointments, the diſcoveries of faith open 
Fach a ſcene to them, as preſents them with 
an object worth their hoping and defiring, 
and ſuch as, without that diſcovery, could 
not have come within their perception; For 
e hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath 

it entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
what God has prepared for them that love 
him: but he has 46 warm it to them, The 
| Joys and bleſſings, the happineſs and enjoy- 
. of heaven, tho 4 can be no 151 

fully deſcribd than they can be enjoy d by 

us in this life, are yet ſo repreſented to us 

by the revelations of faith, that they more 

than anfwer all the expectations of our na- 

| ture; they give us more than our under- 

| ſtandings can yet comprehend ; they anſwer 
even the infinite defires of the will; they 

are full and laſting; they are pleaſures for 
evermore: And this is ſuch an object, when 

God has given us faith enough to appre- 

hend and believe it, as muſt neceffarily raiſe 

our 


- 
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our hopes and deſires of it, and fix all our 
intentions an eng to the compaſſing the 
enjoyment of this only. This is an end wor- 
thy the propoſals of an immortal nature, 
where its expectations meet with ſatisfactions 
as compleat and full, as the utmoſt capa- 
cities of its moſt eager defires can be, and 
thoſe as laſting and immortal as itſelf, If 
we conſider with ourſelves, when our ſouls 
are fix'd upon ſome mean and worldly end, 
what troubleſome thoughts, and uneaſy, 
reſtleſs cares it gives us, till we come at 
leaſt within a proſpe& of compaſſing our 
deſign, how we toil, and labour, and fatigue 
ourſelves for what at laſt may not give us a 
repoſe; nay, poſſibly may give us more diſ- 
quiet in the enjoyment of it, than we gave 
ourſelves in our purſuit after it, this ought 
to be a ſelf-· conviction to us, that ſuch an 
object, as propoſes to us all the characters of 
ſupreme” happineſs, an unmix d quiet and 
ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of it, without 
any fears of a diſappointment; for it can ng 
more fail to ſatisfy, than it can to be; ought 
to have a mighty and ſtrong influence upon 
ur wills, engage all our defares for the ob- 
taining of it, and make us flight and ſer 
aſide all the weak pretences of meaner ends, 
if they ſhould offer to came in competition 
wich this. This chen is the ſtrong d ply: 8, 
influence, the propoſal of the end or object 
Chriſtianity gives us, r puts, we 7 
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no other neceſſity upon our nature, but only 
the winning and prevailing attractions of itz 
excellency and advantage; for thoſe are ſuch 
as want nothing, but the diſcovery of them, 
to give them a full force and power upon 
our ſouls : for let any one, whoſe ſoul is 
once enlighten d with the apprehenſions of 
them, refuſe deſiring them if he can. And 
if this be a neceſſity, tis a willing one, and 
ſuch as ought to be the next object of our 
deſires, a neceſſity of being happy. But to 
conſider, 200 | | 
2dly. The divine guidance and ditection 
in that aſſiſtance the means and methods 
offer'd for compaſling this end do give us. 
And in this conſideration, I hope it will 
be eaſily allow'd, that when we find our- 
ſelves oblig d to God Almighty for the diſ- 
covery of this object, we ought much more 


to think we really want and ſtand in need 


of his aſſiſtance for the compaſſing of it. 
For though, upon the diſcovery of ſuch an 
object, our ſouls are, and muſt be furprz'd 
and raviſh'd with the beauties and attrac- 
tions of it, and therefore cannot hel p ex- 
erting their utmoſt wiſhes and deſires for it, 
yet do we find them feeble, infirm, and 
weak in their attempts to compaſs what 
they ſo HINT lefire ; and therefore, 
in conſidering the great end of our nature, 
eternal happineſs, the objects of this life 
ought to have no other influence upon — 
| ul 
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but onhy as they are ſecondary and ſubſer- 
vient means allow'd us according to the ne- 
ceſſities of this weak and yet imperfe& na- 
ture, and the kind indulgence of Providence 
| in an innocent uſe of them for the promo- 
ting in us this great end; and therefore, 
| though the neceſſities of our nature will not 
| ſuffer us, nor indeed can we wholly neg- 
| ect theſe, yet muſt we not ſtay our thoughts 
| upon them, but carry them higher, and fox 
them upon the greater, more uſeful and 
advantageous means of ſtrengthening and 
b improving in us the ſpiritual life. Tis the 
ö doing this here can alone give or make us 
capable of enjoying eternal life hereafter 
| and ſo weak are we of ourſelves, that withs 
out the aſſiſtance of God ' Almighty, the 
Father of ſpirits, and the only Giver of ſpi- ; 
ritual and eternal life too, we can neither 
will, nor do it; and therefore is it the moſt 
highly reaſonable, that the means and me- 
thods he offers to us, ſhould become our 
guidance and direction. bo ian 
In the firſt place therefore we muſt be- 
lieve, that his grace, which he is always 
ready to offer to us, when we defire it as + 
we ought, and are fit to receive it, is ſuch 
a principle, as has a mighty and ſtrong in- 
fluence upon our wills. For it is not only 
2 fingle habit, or directed only to ſome par- 
ticular action, or ſingle faculty, but an uni- 
verſal influence upon our whole ſpiritual 
U 2 nature, 
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nature, ſtrengthening the weakneſs, repair. 
ing the decays of it, and fortifying our ſouls 
againſt all the dangers and difficulties of the 
combat we are to meet with in the ſpiritual 

| warfare. 
When St. Paul complain'd of the weak- 
neſs and infirmity of his nature, and met 
with ſuch a difficulty, as he expreſſes by the 

thorn in the fleſh, ſomething that was 

grievous and very troubleſome to him, fk 
he was afraid might have been too much 
him, and therefore put him upon the 
moſt earneſt prayers and petitions for divine 
aſſiſtance, he had no other anſwer given 
him, but that the grace of God was ſufficient 

for him. 
Ibis principle then of grace is that uni- 
verſal medicine, which the great Phyſician 
of our ſouls, our Saviour, has purchas'd for, 
and preſcrib'd to us, and, with a due ap- 
Plication and patient culture and improve- 
ment of it, is able to reſtore us to a ſound 
mind; and therefore all the means and me- 
- Thods which can be preſcrib'd us for com- 
paſſing this univerſal cure and improvement 
of our nature, ought to be very thankfully 
accepted by us, and very dutifully comply'd 
with: for inſtance, prayer and petition may 
well be accounted a reaſonable duty, when 
we find we want ſuch an aſſiſtance, and 
muſt ask before we can obtain. The be- 
coming faithful and careful ſtewards in fr 
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good uſe of what is afforded, will certainly 
appear to be our bounden duty, when we 
find it able to improve our ſtock, and give 
us further additions of grace and fayour. 
For thus he gives us grace for grace, and 
promiſes, that 70 him that hath, ſhall be 
given; but to him that hath not improv d, 
ſhall be taken away even that he hath. We 
canhot certainly excuſe ourſelves in the 
light or negle& of his ſacraments, when 
we know them to be inſtruments of his 
own appointment for the conveyance of 
his grace and aſſiſtance to us. It were eaſy 
to enlarge upon the ſeveral advantages of 
thoſe means of grace, would time permit; 
but they are more effectually apprehended 
E dutiful compliance with them, and 
refore at preſent I ſhall only recommend 
them to the faithful experience of your 
practice. 
Thus then is it, that a conſtant and well- 
ſettled faith has an univerſal influence upon 
our Chriſtian life, by giving us a firm and 
certain aſſurance, that God Almighty is both 
able and willing to aſſiſt us; and that tis he, 
and he alone, who can effectually do it, 
giving us ſuch diſcoveries of himſelf, 
his gracious deſigns for the ſalvation of his 
creature, as are ſufficient for the improve» 
ment of our knowledge in ſpiritual affairs, 
and therefore able to enlighten our under - 
ſtandings, by giving us ſuch aſſiſtance for 
| 0 3 ſtrength- 
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ſtrengthening the weakneſs and infirmity of 
our mind, as will be ſufficient to direct and 
ide our wills. And this is truly a prac- 
tical faith, N all the operations of 
the ſpiritual life to the great end of ſpiritual 
being, the enjoyment of eternal life. And 
ſuch a faith, when well and firmly fixd, 
and dutifully comply'd with, we may be 
fure will fave us, | 


To conclude then: If we muft owe to 
divine Aſſiſtance both our knowledge and 
our RD if we cannot know our duty, 
and much leſs do it, without his aid, the 
conſequence of this doctrine ought to lead 
us into ſuch a reverence for the divine Be- 
ng, as may make us truly ſenfible not only 
of his awful Majeſty, his power and omni- 
potence, but of his amazing goodneſs too, 
Which, when we ourſelves were neither able 
to reach the knowledge of him, nor com- 
paſs the enjoyment of him, in which con- 
fiſt the ſupreme and only true happineſs of 
man, has voluntarily, and of his free good- 
neſs, led us not only into the knowledge of 
our-happineſs, but alſo into eafy methods of 
purſuing and obtaining of it too. This 
ought to teach us how much it is our duty 
to make the law of the Lord, his reveal'd 
word, our whole ſtudy and delight. For tis 
there alone we can learn how to ſerve him 
fo, as may beſt engage his aid and 3 
W 'Tis 
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Tis thence alone we can and muſt fetch all 
our hopes of enjoying him; and therefore 
we muſt with praiſe and thankſgiving ac- - 
knowledge, as the P/a/m:/t does, Our help 
fandeth in the name of the Lord, «who bath 


made heaven and earth, 
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His mother ſaith unto the fervapts, Whatſq- 
ever be ſaith unto 


@EAHESE words are the Virgin 
S231 mother's inſtructions to the ſer- 
25 4 vants at the marriage-feaſt, 
For though our Saviour gave 
her no great encouragement, 
but rather reprehended her, for asking of 

him a miracle, ſaying, in the verſe prece- 

ding, Woman, what have I to do with thee? 

mine hour 1s not yet come ; yet ſhe being 

full of faith, and ſufficiently convinc'd of 

his divine power by the wonderful concep- 

| tion and birth of him, and the many mira- 
cles attending both, with a ſubmiſſive reli- 

ance 
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ance upon his power and goodneſs, leaves 
him, and ſays to the ſervants, Whatſoever 
he ſaith unto you, do it. a IM 

From the context therefore thus explain'd, 
we may raiſe this uſeful inſtruction, That 
when we are ſure we are under ſuch an au- 
thority as has a right to command us, and 
are further aſſur d, that he intends nothing 
by his commands but only to become ad- 
vantageous and beneficial to us, then a faith- 
ful We upon his goodneſs, and an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion to his power, are the likelieſt 
ways to gain us thoſe benefits and advanta- 
ges. Tis not only eaſier to obey than go- 
vern, but ſafer too; for the magiſtrate, if 
he have not an infallibility of knowledge, 
as well as an almightineſs of power, which 
are ſuch attributes as'can belong only to 
God Almighty, may eafily run himſelf into 
error and miſtake, by commanding Hat 
he ſhould nor, and abode what he ought 
not, But every ſubje& being a reaſonable 
creature, and every Chriſtian ſubject having 
an enlighten'd reaſon, has a ſufficient guard 
againſt the miſtakes of his ſuperior; and 
bare power, though it may op can ne- 
ver fully convince: and therefore from theſe 
words, I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe to you 
the duty of obedience. 


I. By flating the nature of obedience. 
II. The rules and meaſures of it. 


I. Of 
' 
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I. Of the nature of obedieiice. 


Obedience is the actual execution of the 
will of our ſuperior, with an intention of 
doing it upon that motive only, becauſe it 
is commanded by him, and therefore muſt 
be built upon ſuch a reverence for the ſu- 
perior command, as muſt own the autho- 
rity of it, and oblige the will to a compli- 
ance with it. This plainly ſhews it to be 
an act of the reaſonable nature, and being 
ſubjected in the will, diſcovers it to be of 
moral conſideration, and is indeed a part of 
ſpecial juſtice, becauſe it is no more than 
giving that ſubmiſſion which is due to a ſu- 
perior. This therefore being a moral vir- 
tue, muſt, as all others do, admit of de- 
grees, which may be extended ſo far to the 
one extreme or to the other, as on either 
hand to become vicious. For we then err 
on the ſuperfluous ſide, not when we obey 
too much, for a lawful command cannot 
be too much obey' d, but either when we 
obey one who has not a lawful power to 
command us, or when we obey him in ſuch 
things as, though we have a lawful power, 
yet in theſe things he hath not a right to 
command us. This made the apoſtles ſay, 
tho' they did not deny the authority of the 
Jewiſh rulers, yet when they commanded. 
them to preach no mere in the name of Fe/1 77 
3 p 
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It was better to obey God than man. And 
this extreme 1s not known by the name of 
any particular vice, but by the ſuperfluity 
of it 1 diſcovers itſelf to be irregu- 


lar, and therefore the avoiding of it ſecures 
that regular order, that chain and depen- 
dance of things upon one another, which 
naturally leads us to the ſupreme authority, 
and teaches us to obey God in the firſt 
place, and man only for his ſake, and as 
ſubſtituted in authority under him. But the 
other extreme, of refuſing to pay that obe- 
dience which we ought to do, is particu- 
larly branded with the name and character 
of diſobedience, a vice which is equally 
hateful to God and man; for it is an obſti- 
nate refuſal of that duty and ſubmiſſion 
which the authority of our ſuperior has a 
right to command and require from us, and 
therefore does involve, in the nature of it, 
buſineſs and ingratitude to our ſuperior, and, 
what is the conſtant attendant of wilful ob- 
ſtinacy, harm and prejudice to ourſelves; 
for authority is not founded barely upon 
power only, but upon goodneſs too. God 
Almighty's power did manifeſt itſelf in the 
almighty act of creating us out of nothing; 
but his authority is founded upon that rela- 
tion which aroſe from the dependance of 
our being upon his, and that is a commu- 
nication of his goodneſs; for he did not in- 
tend to make us miſerable, tis we that made 

Our - 
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ourſelves ſo, by breaking that dependance 
upon him; that is, by diſobedience. True 
obedience therefore keeps the middle way 
between theſe two extremes, neither paying 
that ſubmiſſion which we ought not, not 
refuſing that which we ought, to pay, and 
is therefore not a ſlaviſh or abject temper of 
mind, but a very manly virtue, acting with 
all that . ſs of reaſon, and ſedateneſs 
of deliberation, which perfect and compleat 
the beauties of a reaſonable nature. 

Bur further yet; To illuſtrate the nature 
of obedience, we may conſider it in relation 
ro the object of it. Now the object of it is 
the ſuperior precept or command, and that 
proceeding either from the ſupreme autho- 
rity, which is God, or from a deriv'd ſub- 
ordinate 1 entruſted with man. Obe- 
dience in this reſpect, may be term'd either 
human or divine. Obedience to divine pre- 
cepts and commands, is a duty 1n itſelf ne- 
ceflary and indiſpenſable, and whenever it 
is neglected, carries fin along with it; for 
where-ever there is an abſolute authority, 
an almightineſs of power, and an infallible 
knowledge to guide and direct that autho- 
rity and power, there muſt be alſo an abſo- 
lure neceſſity of obedience, becauſe every 
deviation from it muſt be a tranſgrefiion, 
and that is ſin, a rebellion againſt that au- 
thority which we ought to have obey d, and 
Are not able to withitand, and that _ 
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the fin, in its abſolute nature, not only con- 
demnable, but mortal too. This was the 
reaſon why the firſt covenant with man- 
kind, which was eſtabliſh d upon a perfect 
obedience, was made void and of none 
effect by che firſt breach of duty under it, 
and that we find to have been ever in the 
firſt created man, for by one man's di ſobedi- 
ence many were made finners. And this gave 
occaſion to the great mercy and loving- 
kindneſs of God, for we were not able to 
- procure it for ourſelves, to give us another 
covenant, in which we are not indiſpenſably 
oblig d to an entire, uniform, and exactly 
perfect obedience; but an atonement being 
provided for us, we may be admitted to 
grace and favour, though we are diſobedi- 
ent, though we do ſin, provided our ſin 
and diſobedience do not proceed ſo far, as 
to tranſgreſs the conditions of that covenant. 
Obedience therefore under this covenant is 
hypothetical or conditional. It is ſtill re- 
quir d of us; but the killing nature of it is 
weaken d and abated; and though we can- 
not make it perfect, yet, if we do but en- 
deavour to make it honeſt and ſincere, it 
will be accepted, and all our weakneſſes, 
and all our infirmities will be cover d by 
that univerſal charity of the great Mediator 
of that covenant, our Saviour, who, for this 
reaſon, became a propitiation for all our fins. 
And this will ſufficiently explain that ſacred 

aphoriſm 
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ee of of Samuel, that to obey 7s 2 
than ſacrifice, 1 Sam. xv. 22. becauſe we 
thus find, that the firſt end and intention 
of law, precept, or command, is, our obe- 
dience to it; t ſacrifice was defign' d only 
as a ſecondary end, to be accepted as an 
atonement for vs, when, inſtead of obeying, 
we had broke the law; and therefore obe- 
dience is ſo much better than ſacrifice, in- 
aſmuch as tis better to be innocent and 
friends with God Almighty, than to ſtand 
as enemies at a diſtance with him, and want 
the means of a reconciliation to him, 

Thus then obedience, in relation to its 
divine object, the "oa > or law of * 
is a duty of indiſpenſable neceſſity; 
breach of it leaving us without all * 
does naturally make us liable to the ſeverity 
of his juſtice, and tis only of his grace and 
favour that we have any atonement, any 
means of reconciliation provided for us. 

But, 24ly, Obedience, in regard of its 
human object, the laws and precepts of 
man, is of another conſideration; for ſince 
the greateſt, the moſt powerful man on 
earth, is yet ſhort of an Almighty power, 
andi infallible knowledge; tho his autho- 
rity may be very great, his wiſdom very ex- 
cellent, yet is there in this caſe till left a 
poſſibility of error or miſtake in his com- 
mands, and that alone ,is ſufficient to make 
the __ of obedience become not _ 

_  lutely 
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lutely indiſpenſable. For ſuch an human 
power, tho it be our ſuperior, yet it is not 
ſupreme, all its power and authority is ſub- 
ordinate and dependant. The divine Wiſ- 
dom tells us, By me kings reign. Our Sa- 
viour himſelf tells Pilate, He had no autho- 
rity, except it were given him from above. 
And St. Paul tells us, in the 13th chapter 
to the Romans, The higher Powers are or. 
dained of God. And therefore in this caſe, 
as it ought to be their duty in their com- 
mands, ſo muſt it be our duty in our obe- 
dience to thoſe commands, to take eſpecial 
care that we do not claſh with, or break in 
upon, the indiſpenſable laws of our ſupreme 
Lord and Governor. Obedience therefore, 
in relation to its human object, admits of a 
judgment of diſcretion, which how far it 
will oblige, will appear, when we come to 
conſider the rules and meaſures of it. In 
the mean time we find the nature of it is 
not of indiſpenſable neceſſity, in relation to 
human laws or precepts, for this one weighty 
reaſon, Becauſe no human law-giver can'be 
infallible. - 

We have an excellent inſtance of this 
judgment of diſcretion in the noble Beræans; 
for tho St. Paul came to deliver to them 
the laws and precepts and duty of the Go- 
ſpel of Chriſt with ſufficient authority, and 
with as much infallibility as inſpiration 
could give him, yet they ſeeing bim in all 
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appearance a man of like paſſions with 
themſelves, ſuſpended their obedience till 
they had ſearch'd the Scriptures, and found 
it agreeable to the will of God, and for this 
reaſon are commended by that apoftle. 

But tho' this obedience to human laws 
be not of an abſolutely indiſpenſable nature, 
yet is it conditionally ſo. And the condi- 
tional neceſſity of obedience to human laws 
will appear from the very order and diſpo- 
. fition of nature; for human nature not be- 
ing capable, as weare or may be ſufficiently 
convinc'd, of an abſolute perfection, can 
have it only in meaſure, and therefore there 
muſt be different degrees of it, according 
to the different talents of mankind; ſome 
have more enlarg'd capacities, others more 
confin'd; one has the adyantage of being 
wiſe and knowing, another of being great 
and powerful: the circumſtances of a plen- 
tiful fortune are the lot of ſome, whilſt 
others want almoſt the common neceſſaries 
of life. And theſe various conditions of hu- 
man nature create ſo many different rela- 
tions and dependances upon one another, as 
make a mutual agreement and ſociety ne- 
ceſſary for the common ſupport and con- 
ſervation of the whole; for the greateſt can 
no more ſubſiſt without the meaner, than 
the meaner can without them. What is 
wiſdom in a ſolitude, or power without ſub- 
jets? Riches are no ways in ene an 
| appr- 
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happineſs, but in the charitable uſe and ſo- 
cial communication of chem; and therefore 
this imperfection of our nature, when con- 
ſider'd ſingly, obliges us to endeavour after 
the compleating of it, in ſome ſort, by ſuch 
combinations and mutual aſſiſtance, as the 
perfection of one part can add to the im- 

ection of another; and this does natu- 
rally lead us into ſociety. 

To keep up therefore the order and har- 
mony of ſuch a conjunction, there muſt be 
ſome common rules and bonds, which 
muſt be obligatory to the whole. The wiſe 
mult not fe his prudence for craft, by cir- 
cumyenting his weaker brother. The great 
and powerful muſt not extend the exerciſe 
of their authority to the oppreſſion of others, 
The rich muſt not deſpiſe the poor, nor 

the neceſſities of the indigent provoke him 
to wrong his richer neighbour ; but every 
one, in their ſeveral ſtations, and according 
to their ſeyeral capacities and abilities, muſt 
afford their aſſiſtance to the ſupport of the 
community. This naturally inforces the 
neceſſity of diſtinct ranks of men, ſome of 
ſuperior, ſome of inferior order; and That 
the neceſſity of laws and rules for the ſup- 
port of the whole ; obedience therefore to 
theſe laws becomes neceſſary upon the ſame 
condition that the ſociety itſelf is. And as 
natural providence thus points us out the 
neceſſity of rule and order amongſt men, ſo 
Vor. . X does 
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does the reveal'd word too, and fixes it up- 
on the ſame principle; for St. Paul tells us, 


We muſt obey them, not for wrath of fear of 


puniſhment, but for conſcience ſake, conſcience 
of the good they do us, for they are the mini. 
ers of God to us for good, and are a terror 
to none but evil-doers. And St. Peter bids 
us, Submit ourſelves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's ſake, whether it be unty 
the king, as under him ſupreme; or unto 
rulers, as unto them that are ſent of him, fir 
the puniſhment of evil-doers, and for the 
praiſe of them that do well; for this is not 
only the order of nature, but alſo the will 
of God, 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. And thus much 
of the nature of obedience. 

We are, 2dly, To conſider the obligations 
to it, in, 


II. The rules and meaſures it. 


It would be too tedious now to run thro 
all the various caſes that ariſe from the con- 
ſideration of this duty; and therefore I ſhall 
endeavour to reduce them to ſuch general 
rules, as may, with an eaſy application, ſuit 
any particular caſe, and ſhall therefore con- 
ſider obedience as we have before ſtated it, 
viz. As it is a duty either to the laws of God, 
or to the laws of men. And, 


I. As it is a duty to the laws of God. Fa 
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In this conſideration of it we have found 
already, that it is a duty of indiſpenſable 
neceflity; we have no fears or apprehen- 
fions that can or ought to check a chearful 
obedience to the laws of God, becauſe in 
them we are well ſecur'd from errors and 
miſtakes, as being propos'd to us by an in- 
fallible knowledge. In obeying them we 
are ſafe from all fin or evil, becauſe they 
are dictated by an Almighty Goodneſs; and 
therefore the univerſal obligation lying fo 
full and ſtrong upon us, we have nothing 
elſe to look after in the conſideration of 
theſe laws, but only the meaſure of our 
obedience to them. "I Y 
Firſt, then, Tho' God Almighty by his 
firſt covenant did require from us, and 
might juſtly do ſo, an exact, entire; and 
uniform obedience, yet is not that the pre- 
ſent meaſure of our duty. For were it 1s, 
the caſe of mankind would be very miſe- 
rable and wretched, becauſe we find, by a 
ſufficient conſtant experience, that our na- 
ture at preſent is not anſwerable for ſuch a 
duty; our daily lips and imperfections are 
too convincing arguments of this. We find 
it very difficult to be able to apprehend 
our duty, and more difficult to perform it 
when we know it. Our underſtandings are 
dark and weak; our wills perverſe and 
crooked; and the byals * paſſions is ſo 
very ſtrong againſt our reaſon, that the re- 
X 2 flexive 
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flexive judgment we are able to paſs upon 
the ill uſe we make of reaſon, is one of the 
moſt ſolid arguments we have left to proye 
ourſelves reaſonable creatures; and there- 
fore thoſe, who talk of the ſtrength and 
power of nature, and value themſelves up- 
on their religious perfections, ſet up upon 
too arrogant a principle, and inſtead of be- 
coming good Chriſtians, will at length, by 
theſe means, find themſelves preſumptuous 
ſinners, and utterly unable, upon this bot- 
tom, to ſtand in judgment with the Lord, 
And therefore, 
Secondly, The meaſure of our obedience, 
in regard to the divine laws, muſt be built 
upon a principle of ſincerity, honeſty, and 
integrity. Tho' we cannot perfectly obey, 
tho' we cannot perform all the commands 
of God, yet we muſt fincerely endeavour 
to perform what we can, to obey as far as 
we are enabled; for ſincerity implies fuch 
an honeſt endeavour after the doing of our 
duty, as muſt exclude all bold, prefumpru- 
ous and wilful tranſgreſſion of it. It implies 
indeed a fingle, plain and ſimple intention 
of following no other rule but che will and 
command of God. That, and that only, is 
the ſcope and aim of all its actions. And 
though we may ſometimes, nay, too often, 


ind ourſelves led aſide from theſe intentions, 


yet we muſt take care that the deviation be 
not wilſul, and, as much as we can, that 
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it be not too frequent. Ignorance, ſurreption, 
or ſurprize, in this imperfect ſtate of our 
nature, may miſguide us; but we mult take 
care they are not ſupported by a full con- 
ſent of our will. Our fincerity muſt be able 
to keep our ſouls ſo well awake, that they 
may be able to diſcover the tranſgreſſion, 
and by that means teach us to abhor and 
deteſt it, and by conſequence to be ſorry 
for it. This will new fix, heighten and 
improve the ſtrength of our intentions, give 
us an holy indignation for the lips and fail- 
ings we diſcover in ourſelves, and teach us 
for the future to obey honeſtly, though we 
cannot perfectly. And this is ſuch a mea- 
ſure of obedience as, being tho' imperfect, 
yet thus fincere, will be accepted thro' the 
merit of that more perfect obedience, which 
our Saviour, the propitiation for all thoſe 
our fins, once perform'd, and will now ſo 
far impute to us, as to perfect theſe our un- 
perfections. This is the only meaſure we 
are capable of in performing the duty of 
obedience to the laws of God. But in our 
obedience to the laws of man, the rule and 
meaſure of our duty lies ſomewhat more 
intricate, obſcure and dubiaus. The obli- 

gation of it in general we have ſeen already 
is bound upon us, both by the nature of 
things, and by the command of God, yet ſo 
as not to be abſolutely indiſpenſable; for 
the authority being only ſubordinate, mu 
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be conſequently circumſcrib'd, and there. 
fore not to be follow'd by our obedience, 
when it exceeds the limits of its own power, 
Superior Authority may command what it 
pleaſes ; but no power upon earth can ob- 
lige me to ſin againſt God. And therefore, 
in conſidering the rules and meaſures of 
this obedience, we muſt conſider, firſt, The 
judgment of diſcretion, which is and muſt 
be allow'd to every one in their obedience 
to human laws. And this indeed is the 
great leading principle, which guides and 
directs all the incidental caſes that can poſ- 
ſibly happen in the conſideration of this 
duty. It ſecures the eaſy and over-credulous 
from being cheated and cajol'd into fin or 
ſuperſtition. It guards the nice and ſcrupu- 
lous from thoſe fears and jealouſies of con- 
ſcience, which oftentimes too unreaſonably 
diſturb them. For human power being 
not infallible, as hath been already hinted, 
in its dictates and commands, this principle 
alone, when well employ'd, is ſufficient to 
ſecure us from all the poſſibility of error and 
miſtake which fallible power can be guilty 
of. I ſay, when well employ'd, becauſe 
the abuſe or ill employment of it is of dan- 
gerous conſequence, and the occaſion of 
much ſin and diſobedience. 

To underſtand therefore the rules and 
limits of this principle, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
firſt, berween a publick and a private judg- 
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ment of diſcretion ; for they have both of 
them their uſe, one of them in relation to 
the publick peace and quiet of the ſociety, 
the other in regard to the ſecurity of private 
conſcience. 7 ; 

The publick judgment of diſcretion is no 
more than the eſtabliſhment of ſuch things 
as being in their own nature indifferent, and 
left undetermin'd by the laws of God (I 
ſpeak chiefly in relation to religious matters, 
tho' it reaches civil too) are, by publick au- 
thoriry, judg'd to be convenient, agreeable 
and decent in the publick worſhip of God, 
and alſo uſeful throughout the whole ſociety, 
for promoting amongſt them peace and 
quietneſs, unity and uniformity, which are 
no inconſiderable parts of the happineſs of 
any ſociety whatever. And that there is 
ſuch a power as this in every ſociety, is evi- 
dent from the whole oeconomy of the Old 
Teſtament; for even there, when God 
Almighty was ſo very particular in- his laws 
and precepts, are many things of this nature 
left to the eſtabliſhment of publick autho- 
rity. This then being the publick judgment 
of diſcretion, we muſt conſider, ſecondly, 
What the limits of a private judgment of 
diſcretion are. And. „ 

1/7. In things of this nature, a private 
judgment of diſcretion muſt be determin d 
by the publick authority: Nor can it other- 
wiſe eſcape the charge, the crime and guilt 
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of diſobedience, but only by ſubmiſſion to 
it, unleſs by evident and apparent reaſons it 
can prove ſomething, that is thus impog'd 
in its own nature, to be manifeſtly ſinful, 
For whatever is in its own nature really in- 
different, and may as ſuch be lawtully us'd 
or lawfully forborn, can never contract a 
ſinful nature by the bare impoſition of it; 
and therefore, if there be any crime, it muſt 
be in the unreaſonable ſcrupuloſity of the 
conſcience. In theſe things therefore it is 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a private judg- 
ment either ought or can juſtify any one in 
their oppoſition or diſobedience to the pub- 
lick eſtabliſhment. No, certainly; obedi- 
ence in this caſe is our bounden duty; and 
he who ſcruples it, has not yet learn d that 
Chriſtian leſſon, of being ſubject to the ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord's ſake, 1 Pet. i. 
13. But, | 
_—_ When publick authority impoſes 
any thing that is evidently evil, ſinful in its 
nature, and muſt be the cauſe of fin to me 
in the ſubmiſſion to it, then the private 
judgment of diſcretion has a right to ſecure 
itſelf, and may refuſe ſubmiſſion without 
the danger of diſobedience; for what would 
it profit a man to gain the whole world, if 
be muſt thereby 4 his own foul? The falva- 
tion of that is the great, and ought to be 
the only end and aim of every one, and 
therefore no obligation whatever can or 
EY ought 
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| ought to engage us contrary to the intereſts 
of that. . 

This was the caſe of the apaſtles, when 
the Jewiſh rulers forbad them to preach in 
the name of Chriſt. For the thing itſelf 
was abſolutely ſinful to a Chriſtian diſciple, 
no leſs than a denial of the Lord that bought 

| them, indeed a downright apoſtatizing from 
n and therefore in that caſe they 
5 readily anſwer d, It was better to obey God 
| than man. In theſe caſes therefore a private 
judgment of diſcretion muſt direct us to re- | 
fuſe obedience, and that not only with the MY 
hazard of all our worldly advantages, but 
even of our lives too; and for our encou- 
ragement in it, in this caſe we have the ex- 
amples not only of the whole college of 
apoſtles, but of the noble army of martyrs 
too, But, 
3dly, We muſt conſider what the rule of 
| a. private judgment of diſcretion muſt be in 
caſes of a dubious nature, where we are not 
| certain, and cannot well determine with 
ourſelves, whether we ought to ſubmit or 
no. Now whatever is doubtful, is ſo out 
of ignorance, or for want of knowledge of 
the thing; and therefore if the thing doubt- 
q ed of be under a publick eſtabliſhment, the 
doubt itſelf is unreaſonable; for no one can 
refuſe ſubmiſſion to a publick authority, 
without the danger of diſobedience, fave 
) only in that one caſe, where the HO 
would 
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would be evidently and manifeſtly ſinful, 
and if it be without the compaſs of the 
eſtabliſhment, it lies {till in common, may 
be indifferent, and therefore is not within 
the duty of obedience. And the beſt ad- 
vice in that caſe is, to eaſe ourſelves of all 
fuch troubleſome ſcruples by a ſpeedy and a 
better information; for ignorance is an im- 
perfection, and doubts and ſcruples are the 
offspring of that, and therefore we muſt, as 
the apoſtle adviſeth, endeavour to grow ſtrong 
men in Chriſt, and then will faith work in 
us a due and juſt obedience, and that obedience 


bolineſs. 


To conclude then: If this be the nature 
of obedience, theſe the meaſures of ir, ler 
us conſider it as a duty of great weight and 
importance to us, for we thus find it able 
to direct us to peace both with God and 
man. Pride and ambition, the great in- 
centives to the devil's diſobedience at firſt, 
are ſtill remarkably diſcoverable in ev 
ſin; for be it of what kind ſoever, we till 
find the domineering paſſion acts under that 
miſtaken principle of thinking the laws and 
commands of our ſuperiors only curbs and 
contradictions to our natural liberty; whereas 
indeed, when we conſider obedience as it is 
a duty firſt to divine, and then, for the ſake 
of that, to human authority, thus to ſerve, 
and thus to obey, is the greateſt and trueſt 
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liberty and freedom we can have. It has 
indeed been diſputed by ſome, whether hu- 
man laws can bind the conſcience; and the 
foundation of that opinion is built upon their 
being commonly enacted with civil ſanction 
or penalty; and this opinion they endea- 
vour to ſupport by advancing another prin- 
ciple, That there are ſome laws that are 
purely penal, i. e. that in ſuch laws, if I 
ſubmit quietly to the penalty, I have as fully 
fatisfy'd them, as if I had obey'd them. Bur 
theſe opinions, in the tendency of them, are 
ſuch reflections upon the authority both of 
God and man, as are unworthy of it, and 
lefſen and impair the great advantages of 
mankind by it; for thus they ſuppoſe, that 
all authority is founded in power only, where- 
as the great ingredient of it is goodneſs, in- 
tended by the ſuperior, and communicated 
to the ſubject. A ſubmiſſion indeed to civil 
penalty may, in many caſes, anſwer the civil 
damage; but when we know that obedi- 
ence 1s the firſt intention of the law, and 
are aſſur d that the general precept of obe- 
dience to all juſt laws, even of human au- 
thority, is the command of God, we can- 
not certainly but be ſenſible there is a double 
obligation upon us; for tho we may ſatisfy 
the temporal authority by ſuffering, yet the 
{in of diſobedience ſtill lies upon us, and we 
muſt expect to anſwer that at another tri- 
bunal. Let this then teach us to comply 

with 
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with the apoſtle's doctrine; let us from 
hence learn to ſubmit ourſelves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord's ſake; let us 
learn to obey not only for wrath, for fear of 
puniſhment, for that is a ſlippery and un- 
certain ſubjection, but for conſcience ſake, 
conſcience of the duty we owe both to God 
and man, and this is the beſt way to ſecure 
us not only the happineſs of peace here, 
but to recommend us too to our great Lord 
hereafter, who will then receive us with a 
Well done, thou good and faithful ſervant, 
enter thou into the joys of thy Lord. 


SERMON XVII 


2 Co R. iii. 9. 


For if the miniſtration of condemnation be 
glory, much more doth the miniſtration of 
righteouſneſs exceed in glory. 


HE apoſtle ſends this ſecond 
epiſtle to his Corinthians, tp 
comfort them, and eaſe them 
of that ſorrow and affliction, 
which his former had brought 
upon them; particularly he exhorts them 
to reſtore the excommunicate perſon, and 
comfort him, leſt be ſhould be fan up 
of over-much ſorrow, as we find it, chap. ii. 
ver. 7, This then being the occaſion of 
this epiſtle, St. Paul ſpends a great part of 

it 
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it in the vindication of himſelf and his apo- 
ſolical office; and becauſe the greateſt ad- 
verſaries he met with in Corinth were the 
Gnofticks, a ſort of Fudaizing Chriſtians, 
ſuch as could temporize with the perſecu- 
Ung Jeus, cry up the law, and decry the 

oſpel, to avoid the heat and fury of a per- 

cution, St. Paul ſeems on purpoſe to ſpend 
the beſt part of his third chapter in a pa- 
rallel or compariſon between the law and 
the goſpel, and doth, in the words of my 
text, from their own extolling the glory of 
the law, argue the tranſcendency, the far 
more exceeding glory of the Goſpel; For 
i the miniſtration of condemnation be glory, 
much more doth the miniſtration of righteouſ- 
neſs exceed in glory. 

The argument upon which the glory of 
the law is urg'd, ſeems to be of this nature: 
It was glorious in its promulgation, or deli- 
very of it to the people from mount Sinai; 
for the promulging of it was attended with 
the brighteſt Shechinah, the moſt glorious and 
amazing outward appearance of God to man 
that ever was before or ſince; inſomuch, that 
Moſes, the mediator of this covenant, had 
before his near approaches to the Almighty 
in this affair, gotten ſo much of divine 
luſtre into his countenance, that the chil- 
dren of Iſrael could not ſtedfaſtly behold 
his face for the ſhining brightneſs and glory 
of it: whereas in the delivering this ſecond 

cove- 
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covenant, this new teſtament which we 
Chriſtians pretend to, God hath not mani- 
feſted any thing of his Majeſtick preſence. 
And the pretended Mediator of it appear'd 
in a very mean and low condition, no Lea- 
der of his people, no Ruler amongſt chem, 
no more indeed but a carpenter's Son. But, 
alas! this argument is but weak; for not- 
withſtanding all this outward glory and ap- 
pearance, if the law be only the miniſtra- 
tion of condemnation, but the goſpel the 
miniſtration of righteouſneſs, then muſt it 
needs far exceed it in glory. Wherefore to 
make out to you the more plainly the pre- 
ference and pre- eminence of the goſpel 
above the law, I ſhall diſcourſe to you theſe 
few particulars: 


a» 


I. What was the exceeding glory of the law. 


II. That notwithſtanding all that glory, 
_ the lau was ſtill but the miniſtration of 
condemnation. 


III. What was the glory of the goſpei, and 
wherein it did excel that of the law; 
which was, 


IV. In being the miniſtration of righte- 
ouſneſs. 


Of theſe in their order, 


2 
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And, I. What was the exceeding glory of 
the law. 


And the dignity, the glory of the law, 
may appear to us, if we conſider it in theſe 
three reſpects; 


Firſt, In reſpect of the Author of it, the 
Lawgiver, who was God himſelf, and the 
manner of its legiſlation. _ 

If we look back into the hiſtory of anti- 
ent times, and conſider thoſe authors who 
give us any account of the firſt riſe and ori- 
ginal of laws amongſt mankind, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Grecians, who pretend to moſt 
antiquity, we ſhall find their ſeveral legiſ- 
lators to be no more than men, and men 
too of the ſame infirmities and weakneſſes 
with thoſe to whom they promulg'd their 
laws. What were Draco, Solon, or Lycur- 
gus, but ſuch as had by induſtrious endea- 
vours rais d their corrupted reaſon ſome- 
thing beyond the ordinary pitch of man- 
kind, but yet could never bring it to its ge- 
nuine and natural heighth ? Hence is it chat 
they could give ſome general directions for 
thoſe times, and by continual obſervation, 
apply ſome remedies to the growing incon- 
veniencies of them. But this is rather to ap- 
ply ſomething to the preſent maladies, than 
preſcribe againſt the growth of future 2 
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And hence is it alſo that their laws were ſo 
variable, alter'd according to the humours 
of ſucceeding times, and ſeldom long-liv'd, 
Their authority alſo. muſt needs be preca- 
rious, as depending wholly upon the agree- 
ableneſs of their inſtitutions with the hu- 
mours and inclinations of the people for 
whom they- were calculated. And how 
precatious indeed 1s this authority, where 
the Legiſlator is forc'd to ſtoop to and in- 
dulge thoſe humours, which laws, in their 
own nature, are ſuppos d to correct and 
amend? But our Legiſlator was the Al- 
mighty, the Lord of heaven and earth; 
He compos d the laws himſelf, and writ 
them with his own finger in tables of ſtone; 
and to make out the grandeur of the pro- 
mulgation, the whole Majeſty of heaven 
attended at it. Here was an authority that 
was able to fix laws beyond the 3 
humour of uneaſy ſpirits, ſuch as the capri- 
cious temper. of unſtable minds might in- 
deed forbear the obſervance of, but could 
never repeal: an authority which, being 
the original of all others, can never be 
thwarted-by any other, as being much in- 
ferior, infinitely leſs than itſelf. And in- 
deed, how glorious muſt needs be chis law, 
where we are ſure of having an unerring 
Legiſlator, where Omniſcience itſelf directs 
the penning, and an Omnipotent Juſtice 
guards the compoſure! Well might the 
Vol. I. Y Feus 
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Fews pride themſelves in the excellency of 
their law; and well had it been for them, 
if they had rightly underſtood it: but whilſt 
they valu'd themſelves too much upon their 
Legiſlator, and the grandeur of their legiſ- 
lation; whilſt they would not ſuffer any 
thing of leſs authority to corrupt, alter, or 
diminiſh” any part of it, they did, by a too 
ceremonious obſervation of it, fall into 
theſe miſdemeanours themſelves :, they did 
at laſt fight againſt God himſelf, and 
would not fuffer even Him to abrogate and 
difannul theſe their corruptions, to remove 
from them their yoke of bondage, and make 
them way for a more glorious law, a law 
of liberty. 45 

But however, this is yet no prejudice to 
this divine inſtitution of the Almighty. The 
corruption or abuſe of any thing that is 
good in its own nature, cannot detract from 
the natural excellency of it. Our Saviour, 
when he came to bring a reformation into 
the world, did not find fault with the law 
elf; that for the time it was to continue, 
did always carry an intrinſick value along 
with it. It was the falſe gloſſes, groſs com- 
ments, and miſtaken notions of their Scribes, 
Phariſees and Doctors, that he moſt quar- 
rell d at; and when they thought that by 
theſe means he had a deſign wholly to over- 
throw their law, he himſelf tells them, that 
He came not to deſtroy the lam, but to per- 
Fect it. 1999 
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Ihe promulgation of the law from mount 
Sinai, if conſider d in itſelf, and as defign'd 
by God, was the moſt glorious benefit that 
erer was beſtow'd upon mankind fince the 
fall, and was to give place to nothing, ſave 
only that for which it was deſign d, à ſchool- 
maſter, as St. Paul calls it, Gal. iii. 24. viz. 
chat fuller revelation of himſelf, which 
God had predetermin'd to make unto the 
world by his Son Jeſus Chriſt. . What could 


'be more glorious, what more beneficial to 


mankind, than that God. himſelf ſhould re- 
new his covenant with them, reſtore his 
laws to them, when they themſelves, by 
their own corruptions, had defac'd their 
natures, and blotted them out of their 
hearts, where God himſelf had written and 
engraven them with his own finger ? And, 
which is yet a more wonderful condeſcen- 
fion, he not only reſtor'd to them the laws 
of nature and morality, but gave them a 
ceremonial law alſo; directed them in 
every the minuteſt circumſtance; inſtruct- 
2 them in all the punctilios of his wor- 

ip. =” 
Thus was the law glorious indeed, in re- 


ſpect of its iſlator, and the manner of 
its legiſlation : It was inſtituted by the high- 


eſt authority imaginable ; it was deliver d 

and promulgated with all the attending 

circumſtances of grandeur and majeſty; 

And what can be more excellent, _ in 
| "0 re 
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reſpect of the Perſon delivering it, or the 
manner of its delivery. But further yet; 


Secondly, The glory of the law may ap- 
pear from the time of its delivery; it was 
the firſt written law that was deliver'd to 
mankind. 

The heathen hiſtorians can give us no- 
thing but uncertain and fabulous accounts 
of thoſe times; nay, for many ages after 
' theſe they tell us, that Arbitria principun 
pro legibus erant, © The wills of their 
« princes were laws to them.” And under 
theſe circumſtances how could they other- 
wiſe be than neceſſarily very blind and very 
ignorant in the.worſhip of God ? Ir is no 
marvel that it ſhould be either totally laid 
aſide, or miſerably debauch'd into the 
meaneſt ſorts of idolatry, Wherefore how 
great glory ought the Jews to give unto 
the Almighty for this his early care of 
them ? 'Nay, how great thanks are We to 
pay unto God for this great benefit? For 
the law was given, tho' into the cuſtody of 
the Jews, yet for the benefit of the whole 
world: ſo faith Theophilus in his 3d book 
ad Autolycum, Tire ue ty 18 Seis vopy dar 
x. yeytvrlau Mods, d Y Feel T8 Nes, 
a1 wir ruf xdouw, r Ns & Tois EH is 
Tt was given to all the world, tb more eſpe- 
cially to the Jews, to be à vehicle or convey- 
ance, a certain kind of preparatory for the 

: Goſpel. 
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Goſpel. And had not the. oracles of God 
by this law been committed to them, they 


had never been ſo fully reveal'd to us. And 


tho the Jeus have at preſent forſeited the 
benefit of them by their obſtinacy ; though 
the veil which was drawn over Moſess face 
be at preſent drawn over their hearts, yer 
doth St. Paul tell them at the 16th verſe of 
this chapter, Nevertheleſs, when Iſrael ſhall 
turn to the Lord, the veil ſhall be taken away. 
How r was the advantage which the 
Jeus had by this early promulgation of it? 
They were hereby inſtructed in the true wor- 
ſhip of the living God, whilſt all the world 
beſides lay under a miſt of darkneſs, error, 
and ignorance. They were hereby acquaint- 
ed with all the diſpenſations of God's pro- 
vidence, underſtood their own original, and 
the firſt beginnings of mankind and the 
world, whilſt that the reſt of the world 
were at a ſtand what they ſhould believe 
in this caſe, amidſt the various and diſa- 
greeing opinions of their learned, and the 
beſt amongſt them were loſt in uncertain 
gueſſes. Their wild and inconſiſtent no- 
tions concerning their own and the world's 
beginning, demonſtrates to us intþ what an 
abyſs of ignorance corrupted nature had in- 
volv'd them. An Infinite and an Almighty 
Power was too much for them to compre- 
hend. The various diſpenſations of divine 
Providence poz d all their philoſophy ; and 

"I 1 their 
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their miſt of darkneſs was never to be done 
away till the ſun of — neſs aroſe, and 
the brightneſs of the Goſpel diſpell'd it. If 
therefore we conſider this ſtate of the hea- 
thens, together with the law, the glory of the 
law will ſhine far brighter, appear much more 
excellent to us. The Jews under the law 
had for many hundred years a clear light and 
full notion of God, might read his laws, 
and, if they would but keep and obſerve 
bis commandments, were ſure to receive all 
thoſe gracious bleſſings which he had pro- 
mis'd them therein; whilſt that the hea- 
thens were all this while aliens to the pro- 
miſes of God, ſtrangers to his mercies, and 
Iſrael were the peculiar, the, choſen people of 
the Lord. From the promulgation of the 
law by Moſes to our Saviour's birth, is ufu- 
ally reckon'd almoſt 1500 years; from the 
firſt covenant with Hörabam to the birth of 
Jefus, above 2000 years, during all which 
time the true worſhip of God was confin d 
to Iſrael, to the ſeed of Abraham, a fair 
advantage to Z/rael, and in which they might 
have caufe enough to glory, and for which 
they had good reaſon to blefs God, if = 
did but conſider the fad condition whi 
many millions of fouls were involv'd in du- 
ring that long tract of time under heathen 
darkneſs and ſuperſtition, whilſt that they 
all the while enjoy'd the light of God's 
countenance, the preſence of his glory, _ | 
348 1 
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his laws continually before them, and had 
his ſervants the prophets, upon all emer- 
gent occaſions, to direct them in the ob- 
ſervance of them. 

And thus was the law — in reſpect 
of the time of its delivery, It was given 
to them by the Antient of days, and long 
before the reſt of the — had any 
glimmerings of truth afforded them, any 
inſight into the true worſhip of God allow d 
them. But, 


Thirdly, The glory of the * may ap- 
pear to us, if we conſider it in reſpect of it 
on perfection, the eminency and excel- 
lency of it above all thoſe laws which the 
reſt of mankind did at that time live un- 
der. 

Law is the canon or rule of en that 5 
whereby we are to direct our practice; 
wherefore that muſt needs be the moſt per- 
fect law, which leads us to the beſt practice, 
guides us moſt directly to the actions of 
virtue and goodneſs. And that the law of 
Mz/es did, in this caſe, far exceed all others 

that time, may eaſily be made appear, if 


ve conſider i it, 


1. In reſpect of the directions it gives us 
concerning God, the chief and only Good, 
the — and Original of all — good- 
nels. And here the law of Moſes does far 
exceed all other religions which were then 

Y 4 known 
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| known or receiv'd in the world in its doc- 
trines concerning God. The chiefeſt part 
of their religion (as to the morality of it) is 
comprehended in the Decalogue, of Ten 
Commandments : and theſe again are divi- 
ded-into two tables. 

Now the firſt of theſe, one half of the 
commandments, is wholly taken up in giv- 
ing us the true notion or knowledge of God, 
and in directing us how to worſhip that true 
God, when known. The Gentile world at 
this time was very much at a loſs concern- 
ing the true knowledge of God, whilſt the 
abſurdities of polytheiſm, which had gain d 
the general vogue amongſt the many, led 
ſome of the more conſiderative part of man- 
kind into that other fatal extreme, of not 
believing any Godhead at all, rather than 
to acknowledge the notion of it, as it was 
accompany d with ſo much contradiction. 
And, no doubt, it muſt have been a conſi- 
deration of this nature, which led Plato into 
that divine and almoſt ecſtatick expreſſion, 
viz. That it was impoſſible for mankind to 
comprehend the nature of. God, till he himſelf 
ſhould be pleas'd to reveal it to them. But we 
have in this law of Moſes a revelation of 
God made to mankind ſo full and clear, that 
it muſt certainly be ſomething more than 
ſcepticiſm that doubts of it. The firſt com- 
mandment which God deliver'd to his peo- 
ple by the hand of Moſes, though it be but 
| very 
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very ſhort, yet is it very expreſſive and ma- 
jeſtick too; it ſtrikes at both the errors of 
the then Gentile world, confutes the atheiſt, 
and reſtrains the miſplac'd and ſuperfluous 
devotion of the polytheiſt or idolater: I am 
the Lord thy God; Thou ſhalt have none other 
gods but me. Here is a poſitive aſſertion of 
the being of a Deity, and that made by the 
God of truth himſelf. And here is alſo a 
negative command, which excludes all ri- 
vals or co-partners in the divine Majeſty. 
If God be Infinite, he muſt be fo alone; if 
God be Almighty, there muſt be no other 
almighty to thwart or to oppoſe him, for 
that would deſtroy even both their beings. 
And when he hath thus let them know 
that He Is, that indeed is enough for man- 
kind; for when they once know that God 
I, the conſequence is neceſſary and unavoid- 
able that he muſt be worſhipp'd. For fo, 
when he firſt did manifeſt himſelf to Moſes, 
he would not be known by any other name 
than that majeſtick expreſſion of his being, 
J am that I am; for indeed the brightneſs 
of his excellency, and the incomprehenſible 
ſuperlativeneſs of his nature, are more than 
weak mortality can reach. All the reſt 
that mankind can be capable of after the 
knowledge of the being of God, is to fall 
down and pay him all that adoration and 
worſhip, which the knowledge of ſo im- 
menſe a Being muſt neceſſarily bring 9 
| wit 
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along with it, and implant in us. And the 
law of Moſes is as perfect and excellent in 
the rules it gives us concerning the worſhip 
of God, as thoſe times could expect, or in- 
deed bear. The very ſecond command. 
ment ſtrikes off all the fopperies of Genti- 
liſin, and reſtrains us to the worſhip of the 
one only and true God. There is nothing 
in heaven, in earth, or in the waters under 
the earth, that mnſt come in competition 
with this awful Majeſty. And indeed, if 
mankind would but have us'd their reaſon 
to that end for which it was given them by 
God, they might eaſily have perceiv'd the 
abſurdity of it; for an eaſy conſideration 
would have ſhewn them the frailty of all 
theſe beings; and had they but look'd up 
to the immenſe eternity of God, they muſt 
neceſſarily have concluded him to be the 
Author and Original of them all, and con- 
ſequently that they were no more than our 
fellow - creatures: nay, had they but con- 
ſider'd the common frame and compoſure 
of the world, they would have found them 
created rather for the uſe and fervice of 
man; not that man ſhould fall down to, 
and ſerve them. And when God hath thus, 
by this ſo ſevere a prohibition, remov'd from 
them the miſtaken objects of divine wor- 
ſhip, he is not leſs careful in inſtructing 
them in the very method and manner of 
that worſhip, which was due to 9 

an 
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and which he expected from them. For 
as the firſt and ſecond commandment do 
give us an aſſurance of the being of a God, 
and that he alone is to be worſhipp'd; ſo 
does the third, in order to our paying a wor- 
ſhip worthy of and becomin bach a Deity, 

ſſeſs us with an awful and due regard of 
his Majeſty, Thou ſhalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain; for he that taketh 
his name in vain, fhall not be guiltleſs. 

The Jeus were 1o ceremonious in the 
obſervation of this commandment (as in- 
deed rheir whole religion was ty'd up to a 
too ſtrict obſervance of the bare letter) that 
it became a piece of religion amongſt them 
to forbear the naming of the great name of 
God JxHOVAH. This became the avexqu- 
»1Tor, or inexpreſſible name of God; and, 
in their uſual reading of the Scriptures, it 
was chang'd into that of Adonai, being not 
to be profan'd by every common breath, 
but to be pronounc'd only by the high- 
prieſt, and that but once a year neither, 
when he entred the holy of holzes. And thus, 
when God hath once aſſur d them of his 
being, and of the amazing and incompre- 
henfible Majeſty which his name doth carry 
along with it: when he hath taught them to 
underſtand that He, and Be.alone, is to be 
worſhipp'd; to ſhew them chad is a God 
of order, and to be worſhipp'd with all the 
decency and uniformity imaginable, he doth, 

in 
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in the fourth commandment, ſer down the 
appointed time, when they ſhall all fall 
down and worſhip him. Of all the ſeven 
days of the week, there was but one re- 
ſerv'd, which was to be kept haly unto the 
Lord: but then he claim'd — as ſolely 
due unto himſelf; no worldly cares or buſi- 
neſs were to interpoſe or interrupt the ſacred 
duties of that day. And that they ſhould 
not be failing in any caſe, he added i to theſe 
moral laws concerning himſelf and his own 
worſhip, a ceremonial one too, which ſhould 
inſtruct them in all the ſeveral particulars 
of his worſhip; ſo that there was nothing 
but a perverſe and blind obſtinacy that could 
lead them into any error concerning the 
divine worſhip. And thus was the law of 
Moſes as perfect, in reſpect of thoſe direc- 
tions it gives us concerning God, as any 
could at that time be expected, or Indeed 
deſir d. 

Nor is it leſs perfect i in reſpect of thoſe 
rules it gives us concerning men. The fix 
laſt precepts, or the ſecond table, contain 
in them a brief but full account of all thoſe 
duties and offices which we are oblig'd to 
pay to our fellow-creatures. The firſt of 
them commands from us obedience, ho- 
nour and reſpect to all our ſuperiors; to 
our governors, as thoſe who are God's vice- 
gerents; to our parents, as thoſe who bear 

his fimilitude, being our fathers by the ge- 


neration, 
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neration, as he is by the creation of us. In 
brief, to ſum them all up in. ſhort (for they 
are too large a field to be particularly run 
through at this time) the ſcope and ſum of 
them all is this, That awe love our neighbour 
as ourſelf, and do to all men, as we would 
they ſhould do unto us; and then we are ſure, 
if we do obſerve theſe directions, as we nei- 
ther can, nor will do any wrong to our- 
ſelves, ſo neither muſt we, tho' we could, 
to our neighbour. | 

Thus have I ſet forth to you the dignity, 
the glory of the Moſaical law; and were 
mankind maſters of that reaſon and that in- 
nocence wherewith they were created, it 
would be ſufficiently perfect to make them 
maſters of their own happineſs. How comes. 
it then to paſs, that our apoſtle in the text, 
notwithſtanding all theſe glories, all theſe 
perfections, makes it to be the miniſtration 
of condemnation, which is the ſecond gene- 
ral propoſition I did promiſe to diſcourſe to 
you. 


You That notwithſtanding all theſe glories, 
the lau was ſtill but the miniſtration 


2 of condemnation. 
Sos. 


ut how is this reconcileable with the 
' goodneſs, or indeed, the juſtice of God? 
Shall we think fo hardly of the Almighty, 
that he gave his choſen people a law ny . 

| or 
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for their condemnation ? No, certainly; St. 

Paul tells us, Rom. vii. 10. That the com- 

mandment was ordained to life; and in the 

next verſe gives us the reaſon why he found 

it to be unto death, For fin taking occa/jon 

by the commandment, decerved me, and by it 

flew me. Wherefore the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and juſt, and good. Was 
that therefore which is good made death unto 

me? God forbid, Thus doth the apoſtle 

reaſon, and ſeems at once both. to blame 

and to acquit the law: wherefore, that we 

may more clearly underſtand upon what 

account it is that he lau becomes the mini- 

tration of condemnation, we muſt more nar- 
rowly look into the promiſes and threaten- 
ings of the law, and the conditions requir'd 
for the obtaining of the one, or the avoid- 
ing of the other. The law was, as we find 
by St. Paul, a full and perfect rule to them; 
it gave them an exact account of all that 
God would impute unto them as ſinful; is 
very full in its prohibitions of what was un- 
lawful for them to do; and therefore do we 
find, in the uſual diſtribution of the Rabbins, 
the number of the negative precepts far to 
exceed thoſe of the affirmative, the one being 
365, the other but 248. And being thus 
full in its prohibitions, it ſet forth, beyond 
e ion, all thoſe things which were to 
be avoided by all thoſe who were under it, 
and then left chem to the nen 
| them- 
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ſelves by their own reaſon. But ſo corrupt- 
ed was human nature by the fall, not bei 
yet reſtor d by grace, that this perfect know- 
ledge of what was ſinful, whilſt they want- 
ed greater aids than corrupted reaſon to 
withſtand it, gave fin the greater tyranny 
over them; for thus doth St. Paul, Rom. vii. 
15. repreſent the miſerable eſtate and con- 
dition of thoſe who were under this law of 
death, That which I do, I allow not; for 
what I would do, according to the lau, that 
do I not: but what I, from the law prohi- 
biting it, hate and diſapprove, that do T, 
Thus was there a continual war and ſtrug- 
gling betwixt their underſtanding and their 
will: the prohibitions - were. ſo plain and 
obvious, that the underſtanding could not 
but apprehend them, and propoſe the avoid- 
ing of chem; but yet the will was fo blind, 
ſo led away with paſſion, that it follow'd 
rather the bent of «s own unruly apperites, 
than the reaſonable propoſals of the under- 
ſtanding. It was with them, as the poet 
pronounces of all mankind, Nitimur in ve- 
titum, © The prohibition of any thing 
« makes us but more eager in the purſuit 
« of it. 
Thus far the law, in the negative part of 
it, or the prohibition of thoſe things which 
were to be avoided as ſinful, became to the 
Jews, tho' not in its own nature, yet-by 
reaſon 
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reaſon of their corrupted nature, the mini- 
tration of death or condemnation. | 
Nor was it more perfect in reſpect of the 
poſitive precepts, or thoſe rules according 
to which they were to walk, to obſerve and 
do all that was commanded in them. For 
tho the law was as compleat and full as 
thar diſpenſation could deſerve or bear, the 
moral law inſtructing them in all the ſub- 
ſtantial duties which were to be paid either 
to God or man, and the ceremonial law 
teaching them all, even the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances and punctilio's of the divine 
worſhip, yet, when we conſider the condi- 
tion upon which alone life was promis 'd by 
this law, and the weak eſtate of the Jeus, 
who were to act under it by the direction 
only of corrupted and unaſſiſted reaſon, we 
muſt needs conclude with St. Paul, That the 
_ law became to them rather the miniſtration 
of death and condemnation, than of ſalvation 
and life, The only propos'd condition to 
them was, Do this, and live. They were ty'd 
up to an exact and full performance of the 
whole law; and though the breach of the 
minuteſt part of the law did forfeit their 
pretenſions to the promiſe, yet were they 
oblig'd to fulfil the whole, if they would 
become partakers of the promiſe. The law 
indeed gave them light enough, but no 
ſtrength : it enacted perfect obedience, and 
| gave 
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pave them perfect knowledge of fin, with- 
out enabling them at all to do the one, or 
avoid the other, and ſo became, as the apo- 
ſtle calls it, the very ſtrength of ſin, as that 
is the ſting of death, 1 Cor. xv. 56. This 
was therefore the condition of the Fews un- 
der the Moſaical law; they were ſtill under 
the firſt covenant deliver'd to Adam, viz. 
The covenant of works, which requir'd of 
them a perfect, exact, unſinning obedience ; 
and that to all and every part of the law 
throughout their whole life; only with this 
difference, that after their corrupt nature 
had defac'd the law, which was written in 
the hearts of men, it pleas'd Almighty God 
to promulge it again to them, and write it 
for them in tables of ſtone, but withal re- 
quir'd from them an uniform and univerſal 
obedience, without which they could not 
make any pretences to the promiſes therein 
propos d. | 

Now if this covenant was too much for 
man, even in innocence, when his reaſon 
was perfe& and compleat, and all his paſ- 
Pied and ſubject to his reaſon, if 
Adam fell ſhort of this obedience, with all 
thoſe aſſiſtances, how can we imagine the 
Jeus able to perform it, whole belt aſſiſt- 
ance was but corrupt nature, and reaſon 
byaſs d with ſinful affections? wherefore, 
tho the lau were ſpiritual, as St. Paul tells 
us, yet were they carnal, ſold under fin; 
Vas. I. 2 that 
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that is, their corrupt reaſon could not, reach 
the great and ſpiritual ends of the law, they 
made their carnal and worldly ends and de- 
figns the main ſtandard to them in their 
obedience, and therefore miſs d of the main 
benefits which were deſign'd to them by it. 
The law was deſign d, as St. Paul calls it, 
to be a ſchoolmaſter to them, which was to 
lead them thro' the firſt beginnings, the ele. 
ments of religion, and to fit and prepare 
them for the receiving that more glorious 
revelation which was to be brought upon 
them by the goſpel ; but inſtead thereof, 
they ſer it up in oppoſition to the goſpel: 
and that very diſpenſation which was de- 
ſign d to give them ſuch affiſtances as might 
enable them to perform that obedience, 
whereof, as I have ſhewn you, they were 
utterly incapable, was rejected by them, and 
they choſe rather to remain {till under the 
tyranny of fin reigning by the law, than to 
be reſtor'd to that glorious law, the law of 
liberty. 

Thus have I ſet forth to you all the glo- 
ries of the law, which the Jeus can reaſon- 
ably boaſt of; and ſhew'd you withal, that 
notwithſtanding all theſe, the law is ſtill but 
the miniſtration of condemnation; that it is 
unable of itſelf to fave thoſe who live under 
that oeconomy. That indeed, as St. Paul tells 
us in the 7th to the Romans, which I have 
often before cited, /in by the commanament 
TIO 5 becomes 
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becomes exceeding finful; and, as in the 7th 
verſe of that chapter, 1 had not known fin, 
but by the law: for I had not kiiown concu- 
piſcence, ekcept the lau had ſaid, Thou ſhalt 
not covet, Wherefore it. might well make 
St, Paul exclaim, as we find he doth in the 
24th verſe of that chapter, O wretched man 
that Tam ! who ſhall deliver me from the body 
of this death? The conſideration of which 
deliverance is to be the ſubject of the ſecond 
part of this diſcourſe, wherein we are to con- 
ſider the pre-eminence of the goſpel above 
the law, and wherein chiefly it doth excel it; 
namely, In being the miniſtration of righte- 
ouſneſs, as that is of condemnation: For if 
the miniſtration of condemnation be glory 
much more doth the miniſtration of righteouſ 
meſs exceed in glory. 
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Fer if the miniſtration of condemnation be 
glory, much more doth the miniſtration of 
righteouſneſs exceed in glory. 


55 excecdin lory of the law; 
Ti fig glory of te all 
Fc glory, the law was ſtill but 
the miniſtration of condemnation; I come 
now, 3dly, To confider the pre-eminence of 
the goſpel above the lau, and wherein chiefly 
it doth excel it: 


In doing of which, we ſhall diſcourſe to 
you, 
I. The 
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I. The dignity of the perſons concern'd in 
the delivery of both theſe miniſtrations, 
the law and goſpel. 


II. The univerſality of the benefits of the 
goſpel beyond thoſe of the law. We 


III. The antiquity of the Gael above the 


law, 


IV. and Laſtly, The intrinfich dignity of 
the goſpel —_ the law, in that one 1s © 
the miniſtration of condemnation, the 
other the miniſtration of e 
unto us. 


And firſt, of the firſt. 


I. The dignity of the pe perfons concern'd in 
the delivery of both theſe winrar 
the law and goſpel. | 


If we conſider our Saviour's _ upon 
the mount, which contains in it the ſum 
of all the Chriſtan law, and which was de- 
liver'd to us from a mount, in correſpon- 
dence to the law deliver'd from mount Sinai, 
we may, by an eaſy obſervation from thence, 
gather, that he came with more authority 
and power, than any of choſe had who went 
before him; for as it was not his deſign to 

2 deſtroy, 
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deſtroy, but to perfe the law, to improve 
and reinforce the true and ſpiritual obfer. 
vance of it, ſo do we find all his improve- 
ments prefaced with this badge or character 
of authority, Ie have heard that it was ſaid 
by them of old time, &c. But IT ſay unto 
you-—; which authoritative form of ſpeech 
is five times repeated in the dc chapter of 
St. Matthew, and which doth indeed con- 
tain in it the true characteriſtick of autho- 
rity, repealing all the antiquated or miſta- 
ken notions of the Fews, and enacting the 
truth. And ſo powerful was the force of 
this authority, that the Jews themſelves, 
with amazement, did acknowledge it; For 
when Feſus had ended theſe ſayings, the per- * 
ple were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine; for he 
taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes, as we find it, Matth. vii. 
28, 29. Whereas all that Moſes was allow d 
in. his mediatorſhip, was only to receive the 
law, and that not from the mouth of God 
neither, and ſo to deliver it to them as the 
ambaſſador of God, but only from the 
hands of God, written in tables of ſtone, 
and to be only as it were a meſſenger be- 
tween God and his people; for when Meſes 
thro' his haſty zeal againſt the idolatrous 
ews, let fall the tables, and broke them, 
e was not endu'd with ſo much power as 
to tranſcribe the laws into other tables from 
the ſacred original, but was forc'd- to return 
| to 
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to his Almighty Lord for the renewal of 
them; ſo that he was but barely the ſervant 
or meſſenger of God : whereas our Law- 
giver, our Saviour, was the darling Son and. 
Plenipotentiary of heaven. The conſidera- 
tion of the perſon of Chriſt, as being the 
Son of God, coming into the world to de- 
liver unto mankind the will. of his Father, 
was of ſo great moment, that St. Paul made 
it his firſt and chief argument, in his ex- 
cellent epiſtle, to perſuade his countrymen, 
the Hebrews, telling them in the very be- 
ginning of it, that Gd, whe at ſundry times, 
and in divers manners, ſpale in times paſt 
| unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe 
laſt days ſpoken unto us by his Son, whom be 
bath appointed Heir of all things, by whom 
alſo he made the worlds; and does from thence 
throughout his whole epiſtle keep up the 
character and dignity of the perſon of Chriſt 
above that of Moſes; for ſo he tells us, ch. 
iii. ver. 3. He was counted worthy of more 
glory than Moſes, inaſmuch as he who hath 
huilded the houſe, hath more honour than the 
houſe ; that is, Moſes was only a member 
or part of the houſe or church of God, our 
Saviour the Builder up and Head of it; or, 
as in the verſes following, Moſes indeed was 
faithful in all his houſe, but only as a ſer- 
vant or one in it; but Chriſt as a Son, the 
Heir FA all things, and as one that is faithful 
ever his own houſe, And our Saviour him- 
Z 4 ſelf, 
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ſelf, in the parable of the Lord of the vine. 
yard, ſets out to us the high character and 
dignity of his own Perſon above all thoſe 
who went before him, in a very appoſite 
and lively repreſentation, The Lord ſent 
unto his wicked labourers, firſt ſome of his 
ordinary ſervants, then others more honour- 
able than they; but when all theſe could 
not prevail with them to pay that duty and 
reſpect which was owing by them to their 
Lord and Maſter, but they proceeded rather 
to uſe them unkindly, to beat ſome, and 
ſtone others, the laſt and greateſt, and in- 
deed kindeſt, meſſage he could fend unto 
them was, laſt of all to ſend his Son amongſt 
them, thinking they would certainly re- 
verence and ey him for that authority 
and power which he had, as being Heir 
of all. fi 3 | 
Noa that this parable is a plain repre- 
' fentation of the proceedings of God's provi- 
dence with his people, is a truth fo very 
obvious, that it needs no authority to back 
it: and if fo, then is it alſo as plain, that 
Moſes, as well as all the other prophets, is 
to be ranked only among the ſervants, whilſt 
Chriſt, who was ſent with this laſt meſſage 
to us, is certainly the Son of God; and if 
we do reject this, we, muſt expect nothing 
elſe to follow but utter excifion. And thus 
far doth the confideration of the perſons of 
Mofes and Chriſt ſhew us the infinite pre- 
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eminence of the one beyond and above the 
other. | 
Nor ſhould we find leſs difference be- 
tween them, if we ſhould conſider their 
ſeveral proceedings in the different miniſtra- 
tions. The deliverance which Moſes brought 
unto his people, was but from temporal ſla- 
very, from the bondage of the Egyptians; 
but our Saviour redeem'd us from ſpiritual 
wickedneſs in high places, from the ſlavery 
and tyranny of fin, death, and ſatan. The 
miracles which Moſes wrought to convince - 
the people of his power, were all hurtful 
and deſtructive, ſignifying thereby that fa- 
tal and killing power of the law they were 
to be under by his miniſtration; but thoſe 
our Saviour wrought for the confirmation 
of his doctrine, were all kindneſs and com- 
paſſion, curing diſeaſes, bealing ſickneſſes, 
delivering mankind from all their infirmi- 
ties, ſignifying thereby that ſalutary doctrine 
of his, which was to bring ſalvation into 
the world, to bring to light immortality and 
eternal life. s . 
Thus have J ſet forth to you, in theſe 
ſeveral particulars, the dignity of the per- 
ſon by whom the Goſpel was preach'd, 
above him by whom the law was pro- 
mulg'd; and might have done thro many 
more, would time have permitted us. But 
let this be the firſt pre-eminence of the 
goſpel above the law, that it was declar'd 
to 
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to the world by a perſon of greater dignity, 
much more excellency and perfection, than 
was the law; Wherefore if the miniſtration 
of condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
miniſtration of righteouſneſs exceed in glory, 


The Second thing, wherein we propos d 
to ſhew you the pre- eminence of the goſpel 
above the law, was, 


II. In the univerſality of the benefits of 
the one above the other, | 


It is an eſſential property of goodneſs to 
be, ſui communicativum, communicative of 
itſelf. And all goodneſs, the more univer- 
ſal it is, the more goodneſs it is: wherefore 
if by theſe rules we examine and compare 
the law and goſpel, we ſhall find the one 
infinitely to exceed the other. The law 
was confin'd within ſuch narrow limits, 
that much the greateſt part of mankind 
were excluded from the benefits of it. And 
tho' the remoter parts of Judea had their 
ſacrifices and their ſynagogues, yet were they 
oblig'd, at leaſt once a year, to come up to 
the temple at Jeruſalem, to which place 
the ſubſtantial parts of their devotion were 
reſtrain d. So that their religion, accord- 
ing to the very nature of it, was defign'd to 
reach no further than their own nation. 
But the goſpel, in the very deſign of it, is 
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univerſal, and our Saviour came into the 
world, to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
as well as to be the glory of his people II- 
rael. | 

So uneaſy was the confinement of the 
Jewiſh worſhip to the temple at Feruſa- 
lem, eſpecially in reſpe& of thoſe people 
who liv'd at any diſtance from it, that we 
find Feroboam, after he had rent the ten 
tribes of Jyrael from Judah, fearing leſt 
they might, by going up to do facrifice in 
the houſe of the Lord at Jeruſalem, return 
to their allegiance and obedience to Reho- 
hoam, made this his pretence, as being the 
moſt popular and plauſible argument ima- 
ginable, to ſecure to himſelf this newly gain'd 
obedience, It is too much for you to go up 
to Jeruſalem, behold thy gods, O Iſrael, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt; 
meaning the golden calves which he — ſet 
up in Dan and Bethel: and whatever fin it 
might be in point of religion, yet in point 
of policy it was orthodox and reaſonable 
enough; for where the conſciences of ſub- 
jects are ty'd up to the obſervance of a fo- 
reign ſpiritual juriſdiction, there the civil 
magiſtrate can be no longer ſecure of their 
obedience, than he is ſure of the friendſhip 
of thoſe who are the guides and governors 
of their conſciences. Wherefore our Savi- 
our, who came into the world to make his 
religion univerſal, and yet had no other de- 
| Gam, 
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fign, but only this of goodneſs upon the 
civil power, as we find by his own example 
of obedience to it, did conform the mode] 
of his religion to that of the ſtate, and con- 
"fan'd the ſpiritual juriſdiction to the ſame 
limits with the civil, leſt the interfering in- 
tereſts of the one and the other ſhould create 
diſturbances and deſtroy both; and theſe 
national or particular churches kept up a 
due correſpondence by a mutual and chari- 
table communion with one another, and ſo 
| kept the bond of peace in the unity of the 
fame ſpirit. And this is the only true no- 
-tion of an univerſal or catholick church; 
which is the greateſt bleſſing and benefit to 
mankind that poſſibly can be, and which 
did continue for many years, to the great 
comfort and happineſs of the world, till the 
ambition of the church of Rome broke thro' 
theſe bonds of peace, and aim'd at an uni- 
verſal ſpiritual monarchy, which is as ab- 
ſurd to imagine, as an univerſal temporal 
one. 12510 | 
But to return from this digreſſion. Upon 
our Saviour's preaching of the Goſpel, reli- 
gion was no longer to be confin'd within 
the walls of Jeruſalem; its influence was 
now to reach all the world, and as the pro- 
phet Iſaiab in his Goth chapter foretold, 
The abundance of the ſea was converted unto 
bim, and the forces of the Gentiles came unto 
bim. It was once a mark of God's * 
| ure 
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ſure to mankind, that he miraculouſly con- 

founded their languages, and divided their 
rongues : but upon the - reconciliation of 
mankind to him by this Goſpel of his Son's, 
he did as miraculouſly demonſtrate his love 
to them, in ſending down the Holy Ghoſt 

with the gift of tongues upon the apoſtles, 
who were to be the inſtruments of convey- 
ing this univerſal benefit to all mankind; 
ſo that not only the ſound of it went over 
all the world, but every nation heard it 
preach'd unto them in their own language, 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
all the other nations which are reckon'd up 
in the 2d chapter of the As of the apoſtles, 
to their amazement, heard them ſpeak in 
their own tongues the wonder ful works of God. 
Thus did the Sun of righteouſneſs no ſooner 
ariſe to the world, but he outſhone the glory 
of the temple: Thoſe divine arms which 
were expanded upon the croſs by the curſed 
Jeios, were ſtretch'd forth to embrace all 
the world. It was that paſſion which re- 
mov'd the wall of partition; and our Savi- 
our had no ſooner cry d out his con/umma- 
tum eff, but the veil was rent in twain, and 
the holy of holies was laid open, and made 
acceſſible to the Gentile as well as the Few, 
If Ely's daughter-in-law called her ſon Icba- 
bod, becauſe the ark of God was taken, and 
the glory departed from Ifracl, what may. 
the Jews ſay to the conſequence of this pal- 


ſion, 
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ſion, when not only the ark of God, but 
even their whole temple, was deſtroy d and 
taken away, and themſelves left without 
any glory, almoſt without a name? But 
from henceforth the Day-ſpring from on 
high, which did firſt viſit them, hath given 
light to all the world, that fat in darkneſs, 
and in the ſhadow of death; the glory of it 
is ſpread as far, and become as univerſal, as 
the ſhameful diſperſion of the Fews them- 
ſelves, and that is over all the world. 

Thus have I ſhewn you how the narrow 
limits and confin'd benefits of the law were 
far outdone and exceeded by the more uni- 
verſal benefits of the Goſpel. One was the 
peculiarity only of one nation, and a mighty 
trouble and confinement to them too. The 
other was, and is, and always ſhall be, the 
univerſal happineſs of the whole world; 
and when they came at laſt to ſhine toge- 
ther, the law, like the dim and twinkling 
light of ſtars upon the approach of the ri- 
ſing ſun, withdrew, and ſhrouded itſelf in 
darkneſs. Wherefore, whatever the Fews 
can ſay for the glory of their miniſtration, 
they muſt needs confeſs with St. Paul in 
the words of my text, that much more doth 
the miniſtration of righteouſneſs exceed in 


glory. 7 


The Third thing which I propos'd to 
your conſideration was, | 
| | | IIL The 
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III. The antiquity of the goſpel above the 


law. 


This may ſeem to ſome a kind of para- 
dox, an argument that betrays its own ab- 
ſurdity at firſt fight; for do we not confeſs 
our Saviour to be born in the latter end of 
the Fewiſb oeconomy, in the time of Herod, 
at leaſt 1500 years after Moſes, and the de- 
livery of the law from the mount? Do not 
the Jeus make it their conſtant boaſt and 
only argument againſt the novel opinion of 
our Saviour, that they are of their father 
Abraham ? Yet, notwithſtanding all this, 
we find our Saviour, not only as to the di- 
vinity of his Perſon, but alſo as to his office 
in the church, his being the Meſſias, to 
be of much greater antiquity than the law. 
For ſince the law was not able to fave thoſe 
who liv'd under its oeconomy, and the co- 
venant of works made with Adam had in- 
voly'd mankind in the curſe and guilt of 
ſin; (and yet we cannot charitably ſuppoſe, 
that all thoſe who liv'd before our Saviour's 
appearance in the fleſh, ſhould have pe- 
riſh'd everlaſtingly: or if we ſhould ſuppoſe 

it, yet is it plainly contradicted by the flo. 
rious appearance of thoſe ſaints who had 


the honour to accompany him in his reſur- 
rection): Theſe things, I fay, ſtanding thus, 
we muſt. find out a coyenant of grace 0g 

aich 
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faith made with mankind long before the 
promulgation of the law; but no ſuch cove. 
nant could be made, but only thro and by 
Chriſt. This covenant doth St. Paul point 
us out in his third chapter to the Galatians, 
ver. 16, 17. Now to Abraham and his ſced 
were the promiſes made. Not to ſeeds, as of 
many; but as of one, To thy ſeed, which is 
Chrift, And this I jay, that the covenant 
that was confirmed before of God in Chriſt, 
the law which was four hundred and thirt 
ears after, cannot diſannul, that it ſhould 
make the promiſe of none effett. And St. Peter, 
Acts xv. 10, 11. tells his countrymen the 
Fews, That the law was a yoke which nei- 
ther they, nor their fathers, were able to bear, 
But wwe believe, that through the grace of our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, we ſhall be ſaved, even 
as they were. From which places an eaſy 
inference will perſuade us, that the promiſes 
of the Goſpel, or the covenant of grace, was 
known all along even under the law, and, 
as St. Paul aſſures us, 430 years before it, 
which refers us to Abrabam's time. But 
leſt ſome ſhould object, chat if this cove- 
nant of grace was then known, what need 
was there of the law ; the apoſtle anſwers 
them, The law was ſuperadded to the pro- 
miſes, becauſe of tranſgreſſions, that men 
might know them, avoid them, and obtain 
forgiveneſs of them, until the ſeed ſhould 
come to whom the promi ſe was made. 


Thus 
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Thus have we ſhew'd you, that the co- 
venant of grace was 430 years before that 
of the law, even in the time of Abraham, 
And that we may ſtill carry it higher, our 
Saviour himſelf tells the Fews, Before Abra- 
ham was, Tam: Which, though it may be 
explain d of his divinity, yet doth alſo refer 
to. his office in the church, his being the 
defign'd Meſſias, and from the time of his 
defignation taking upon him to be the Head 
and Governor of his church. Our Saviour 
was the Lamb flain from the foundation of 
the world; that is, God in his divine pre- 
ſcience, foreſeeing and foreknowing the fall 
of man, did then determine to ſend his Son 
into the world, that he by his death might 
redeem them from their fins, and retrieve 
their loſt condition; and this was not only. 
derermin'd, but alfo immediately upon the 
fall promis d to man in thoſe words, The 
feed of the woman fhall bruife the ſerpent's 
head, Wherefore, tho' humanity was not 
aſſum'd till the appointed time, nor any 
of thoſe offices which neceffarily depend 
upon it, no ſacrifice, no ſufferings for us, no 
obedience to the laws which were enjoyn'd 
us, no interceſſion as yet, as High-prieſt 
fox men his brethren, as yet no Mediator in 
reſpect of man to God, being in all things, 


till be emptied himſelf, equal to God the 


Father; yet the benefits of all theſe, tho 
not to be acted till their ſeaſon, were parti- 
Yor. I. A a eipated 
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ated and e qually communicated to all ages 
— — thro faith in thoſe to come, as to ages 
ſince thro' faith of theſe paſt. And thus the 
Lamb may be ſaid to be lain from the be- 
ginning of the world. 

Nor was this promiſe, and conſequently 
the expectation of the Meſſias, only proper 
to the Few:/h church, but made univer- 
ſally to all mankind in the ſeed of the wo- 
man. And tho the frequent repetitions of 
that promiſe made to the Jeus, together 
with the ſeveral prophetical, not only types, 
but plain predictions of his coming, ren- 
der'd the notion more known and common 
in the Jewiſb church, than in any other, 
yet want we not examples of ſome, even 
of thoſe who were without the pale of the 
Fewiſh church, that did aſſuredly believe 
in, and expect che coming of the Meſſias. 
Thus holy Job, who was long before the 
law, and, as moſt tell us, with probability 
enough, even before Abraham's time, ex- 
pects his juſtification by faith in Chriſt to 
come, and aflures us, that he was then actu- 
ally in Being the Meſſias, tho' the comple- 
ment and conſummation of all he was to 
do and ſaffer for mankind, was not to be 
| determin'd till the latter days, as we find it, 
Job xix. 25. For I know that my Redeemer 
livetb, and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter 
day upon the earth. In which words he 


Joch aſſure us, that Chriſt was then really 
a Re- 
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a Redeemer to his people, My Redeemer 
liueth, or now is; as allo how he became 
ſo to them, vi. by looking forward with a 
ſtedfaſt faith upon the latter day, when he 
ſhould ſtand upon the earth to perform all 
that was promis d by him to be done for 
mankind ; which latter day, that I explain 
it rather of the incarnation than of the day 
of judgment, as ſome would have it, may, 
I think, be allow d reaſonable, if we conſi- 
der but the very words of the text, For be 
was to ſtand as 4 Redeemer, which was the 
proper office of Chriſt Incarnate, not as a 
Judge, which is to be his office at his ap- 
pearance on the laſt day... LR 

To this might be added the Sibylline 
Oracles, as a fair argument that even the 
Gentile world did, before our Saviour's ap- 
pearance in the fleſh, expect his coming. 
But ſince they do not carry along with them 
that antiquity which they pretend to, but 
are rejected by the moſt learned as ſpurious 
and ſuppoſititious, we ſhall lay the lefs 
weight upon them. Yet certainly that di- 
vine Eclogue of Virgil, which is by all con- 
feſs d to be antecedent to our Saviour's birth, 
delivers to us, if not the general expecta- 
tion of the then more ſober Pagan world, 
yet at leaſt a prophetical prediction of his 
incarnation then ſhortly about to be accom- 
pliſh'd, 152 
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We have one example more to add to 
what hath been already ſaid, and fo con- 
elude; that is, Thar the expectation of a 
Meſſias to come, was the known and re- 
eciv'd opinion of the whole church of the 
Semaritans. Which notion, tho ſome peo- 
from the nearneſs of their dwelling, 
354 the likeneſs of their teligion, are in- 
duc'd to believe they might borrow from 
the Feu; for they expreſs it in the ſame 
terms with the Jews, as we find by the wo- 
man of Samarid's ſpeech to our Saviour, 
John iv. 25. I te that Maſias cometh, 
which is called Chriſt: when he is come, be 
w21ll tell us all things, Vet, when I reflect 
upon that deadly feud and bitter hatred 
Which was between thoſe two nations, in- 
fomuch that the ſame woman tells our Sa- 
viour, The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans; and our Saviour himſelf ore | 
thro' Samara to worſhip at Feruſalem, for 
that very reaſon could meet with no enter- 
tainment amongſt them. I fay, when I re- 
flect upon this, I am inclinable rather to 
believe it to have been a conſtant tradition 
deliver d down amongſt them from the 
time of the patriarchs, from whom they 
pretended to derive their originah, as is 
plain, by the woman's calling Jacob her 
father, and confirm'd'to them by the wri- 
tings of Mo o/es, which they made uſe of as 
well as the Ferws. 1 
ut 
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But thus much to ſhe you the antiquiry 
of the goſpel above the law, that there was 
ſal vation afforded mankind before the in- 
carnation thro” faith in Chriſt to come, as 
well as ſince thro' faith in him already 
come; and this, I think, is the eaſieſt way 
of explaining the Lamb's being ſlain from the 
foundation of the world, . 


OY 


Proceed we now to the Fourth and laſt 
pre-eminence of the goſpel above the 


law, viz. 


IV. Its being the miniſtration of righte- 
 ouſneſs, whilſt the law is only the mini- 
ration f condemnat ion. PAY 


This is the chief glory of the goſpel, and 
that wherein it doth moſt eminently excel 
the miniſtration of the law; the law admi- 
niſtring only condemnation to us, and conſe; 
ger death; This, righteouſneſs, and cons 
equently life, both ſpiritual here and eter- 
nal hereafter. That which is call'd here in 
the text the miniſtration of, righteouſneſs, in 
the verſe immediately preceding it, is call'd 
the miniſtration of the ſpirit, in oppoſition 
to the law, call'd, ver. 6. the miniſtry of the 
letter, which, by condemning the diſobe- 
; dient, and that was all the ;power it had, 
8 killeth; but the ſpirit enabling us to obey, 

by the commandment giveth life; for it 
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was not the only advantage which our Sa- 
viour brought into the world by the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, that mankind aid there- 
by receive a fuller declaration of God's will 
in reſpe& of thoſe precepts and commands 
which were to be obſervd and obey'd by 
them; this, if we had no other, had been 
more a burden than' a kindneſs to us: we 
knew too, much before, and more indeed 
than, thro' the corruption of our natures, 
we were able to bear. Wherefore it is ob- 
ſervable, that in all the diſpenſation of our 
Saviqur, there is really no new command- 
ment given, no addition to the law, but 
rather the expofition and enforcement of 
ſuch duties as had been either almoſt for- 
ten = uite laid aſide, thro' the con- 
ry and kale gloſſes of ſuperſtitious Rab- 
bies. Had it, 1 ſay, been the only deſign 
of our Saviour to let mankind know their 
duty, it had been no more than what Moſes 
had done before, and had prov'd certainly as 
effectleſs. But when the Son of God him- 
ſelf vouchſafed ro come into the world, to 
cloath himſelf with humanity, and that 
upon no other account but only to do good 
to us his wretched creatures, we cannot but 
imagine that Infinite Wiſdom, ſuch as He 
was, ſhould take the moſt effectual courſe 
to bring his deſigns to their purpos d end. 
Wherefore when he had clear'd the law, 
which was to be our rule, and whereby we 
were 
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were to guide ourſelves, both from thoſe un- 
neceſſary impoſitions which were by it laid 

n the Jews, as he often tells us, for their 
hard-heartedneſs, I mean, the yoke and 
bondage of the ceremonial law, and from 
the groſs comments and miſtaken notions 
of their doors. In fine, When he had 
made the law ſo plain and eaſy to us, ſo 
familiar to our natures, that it was truly 
ſaid by the prophets and apoſtles, That it 
was writ not in tables of ſtone, but in the 
fleſhly tables of our hearts, then had he out- 
done the legiſlation of Moſes, by rendring 
the way to happineſs more pleaſant and de- 
lightful, more eaſy and attainable, And 
here would the Socinians of our times, and 
the Pelagians of old, thoſe mighty ſticklers 
for human nature and reaſon againſt the 
grace of God and his good Spirit, take up 
their ſtand, and direct mankind to trace out 
their own way to heaven and happineſs. But 
if it be God that giveth us both to will and 
to do, and that we are not able of ourſelves 
to perform any thing that is. good, as we 
ſhall not by ſtaying here much advance the 
goſpel above the law, ſo ſhall we be very 
far from finding it to be the miniſtration of 
righteouſneſs unto us. Whether by righte- 
ouſneſs we mean, the actual fulfilling of 
thoſe things which are requir'd of us, or 
that regenerate ſtate of our nature, that 
ſanctification and holineſs, which enables 
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us to perform them; for the bare letter of 
the law, and unaſſiſted uature, can never 
be able to bring themſelves to that perfe- 
ction. Wherefore, when our Saviour had 
thus made the law plain and eaſy to us, the 

firſt thing he had to do for the ſecuring and 
furthering of us in the obſervance of it, 
was, to make our reconciliation with God 
the Father, which he did by the voluntary 
ſacrifice of his own ſelf. And when he had 
thus got the conqueſt over fin, death, and 
ſatan, when he aſcended up on high, and led 
captivity captive, he forgot not alſo to give 
gifts unto men. When that ſevere diſpen- 
lation, which he undertook for us here on 
earth, -was finally compleated, and he him- 
ſelf receiv'd again by his Father into glory, 
he did, as he had promis'd his followers 
before his' departure from them, ſend into 
the world another Comforter, the Third 
Perſon of the bleſſed Trinity, the Holy 
Ghoſt or Spirit of God, who being eſſential 
Holineſs itſelf, it was his office, by way of 
emanation, ta communicate this to the na- 
ture of man; and where he found a capa- 
bility or willingneſs to be fav'd, to ſanctify, 
regenerate and renew that nature, for our 
natural corruption conſiſting in an averſation 
of our wills, and a depravation of our affe- 
_ tions, an inclination of them to the will 
of God is wrought within us by the ſpirit 
of God, as the apoſtle, in Tit. iii. 5. tells us, 

| | 3 Mot 
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Not by works of righteouſneſs, which wwe have 
done, but according to his mercy he ſaved us, 
by the waſhing of regeneration, and renews 
ing of the Holy Ghoſt. - This is a glorious 
benefit indeed afforded to mankind in this 
| diſpenſation of the Goſpel, when we find 
the whole Trinity ſollicitouſly concern'd to 
procure for us, and ſecure to us, falvation ; 
when we find God the Father ſending his 
only Son into the world, God the Son vo- 
' luntarily giving up himſelf for us, and God 
the Holy Ghoſt vouchſahng to leave thoſe 
manſions of eternal bliſs, to come and dwell 
with us, to inhabit in us, that he might 
ſanctify and make us holy unto the Lord. 
In fine, when we find God not only to be 
the Author of thoſe laws to us, which we 
are to obſerve and to obey, but even the 
Author of our obedience too, For by grace 
are we ſaved through faith, and that not of 
our ſelves, it 1s the gift of God, as St. Paul 
tells us. As the increaſe and perfection, ſo 
the Original or initiation of faith is from 
the Spirit of God, not only. by an external 
propoſal in the Word, but by an internal 
illumination in the Soul; by which we are 
inclin'd to the obedience of faith, in aſſent- 
ing to thoſe truths which, to a natural and 
carnal man, are fooliſhneſs. Or, in the 
words of School-divines, the Spirit of God 
is not only the Author to us of our ſanctifi- 
cation, the initial part of an holy life, * 
e 
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he that ſecures to us our juſtification too, the 
complement and perfection of an holy life 
in this world. And thus the directions of 
the Goſpel precepts implanted in us, and 
made eaſy to us by the gracious aſſiſtance 
of this holy Spirit, make the Goſpel to be- 
come to us the miniſtration of righteouſ- 
neſs. WS 
bat this miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt was 
peculiarly reſerv'd for the times of the Go- 
ſpel, is plain, in that St. Paul doth ſo often 
oppoſe the letter, which is the law, to the 
Spirit, by which he means, the Goſpel; 
for if they, who were under the law, had 
had this gracious aſſiſtance of the Spirit, 
they had been no more carnal, nor the law 
a dead and killing letter to them. 

A further argument for this may we find 
in the 19th chapter of As, where St. Paul, 
coming from Corinth to Epheſus, found 
ſome diſciples which had been only baptiz'd 
unto Johns baptiſm, which muſt neverthe- 
lefs be of the higheſt form of Jeus, and 
living according to the ſtricteſt rules of the 
law; for tho' they were by his baptiſm 
baptiz d into the Meſſias to come, yet were 
they not to be abſolv'd from the obedience 
of the law till the Meſſias had actually 
compleated it. St. Paul asking theſe, whe- 
ther they had receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt, they 
anſwer'd him, We have not ſo much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghoſt. But = 
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Paul had no ſooner baprtiz'd them into the 
name of the Lord Jeſus, and laid his hands 
upon them, but they were filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt, and ſpake with tongues, and 
propheſied. | | 

Thus have I ſet forth to you the ſeveral 
pre-eminences of the goſpel above the law, 
the great advantages propos'd to mankind by 
the one above whatever could be hop'd for 
from the other, Since therefore the rule 
whereby we are to walk is made fo eaſy 
and ſo familiar to us, the gracious aſſiſtances 
which are to direct and aſſiſt us in the ob- 
ſervance of that rule ſo divine, ſo full of 
heavenly love and goodneſs, let us throw in 
our own mite too, which is only our ſin- 
cere, though weak, endeavours to aſſiſt the 
Spirit which worketh in us, who was ſent 
unto us for the perfecting of the ſaints, for 
the work of the miniſtry, for the edifying of 
the body of Chriſt, till we all come in the 
unity of the- faith and knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man, wnto the 
meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt, 
till we can all ſay with St. Paul, Cor. vi. 11. 
But we are waſhed, but we are ſanctiſiea, 
but we are juſtified in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus, and by the Spirit of our God. 
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Rom. Xu. 21. 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
| with good. 


A T is the apoſtle's buſineſs in the 
main part of this epiſtle to the 
A HS Romans,. to eſtabliſh the Chri- 
55. ſtian faith or religion, for they 
kn here ſignify the ſame thing, 
againſt the pretences both of the Jewiſh and 
Gentile profeſſions; and this he does in the 
firſt eleven chapters, with all the ſtrength 
of argument, as well as force and beauty of 
perſuaſion. In this twelfth Chapter there- 
tore, according to his uſual cuſtom, he be- 
gins to ſet out to us ſuch rules and axioms 
for the direction of our lives and converſa- 
tions, 
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tions, as may make them anſwerable to that 
doctrine he had before eftabliſh'd : Parti- 
cularly m the words before us, which the 
church has appointed for the epiftle of this 
day, he recommends to us that practice, 
which is not only the peculiarity, but the 
ornament too, of Chriſtianity, The love of 
our enemies; for in the preceding verſe he 
bids us, I our enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirſt, give him drink, for in 1 doing thou 
ſhalt heap coals of fire on his head, not to 
deſtroy him, bur to melt him down into a 
better temper, and make him become of 
an enemy a friend and fellow Chriſtian, and 
then lays down the words of my text as the 
axiom or maxim upon which this ſeeming 
paradox is built, Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good; i. e. Let not the 
unreaſonable enmity and hatred of thine 
enemy, which thou canſt not but diſap- 

rove in him, work the ſame affection in 
thee, but ſo ſtrive to conquer this evil both 
in thyſelf and him, as to endeavour to gain 
him by that eaſy and gentleſt conqueſt, the 
winning perſuaſions of goodneſs and kind- 
neſs; for thus perhaps, tho thou mayſt not 
gain thy brother, yet thou ſhalt be ſure at 
leaſt not to loſe thyſelf. 


From theſe words therefore I ſhall en- 
deayour to diſcourſe to you, 


I. How 
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I. How we are to ſtrive againſt evil, both 
in ourſelves and others, that we be not 
overcome of it. 


11. How it is that goodneſs becomes the 
moſt reaſonable as well as Chriſtian con- 
queſt over evil. 


And, I. How we are to ſtrive againſt evil, 
both in ourſelves and others, that we be 
not overcome of it. 


If the common voice of nature, and the 
conſtant effects of evil, the univerſal miſe- 
ries of mankind, will not perſuade us that 
it is an enemy as ſubtle as tis powerful, yet 
methinks the kind and merciful admoni- 
tion of our Saviour ſhould, who, knowing 
the ſubtlety and power of this enemy, and 
the weakneſs and frailty of our nature, that 
we are of ourſelves no more able to diſco- 
ver, than we are to withſtand it, adviſeth 
us to call in a better aſſiſtance, and there- 
fore bids us daily pray to Our Father, which 
is in beaven, that we may be deliver'd from 
evil; and all deliverance we know implies 
an oppoſition, a ſtruggle, a contention; and 
therefore, to make this oppoſition good, 
and our deliverance certain, we muſt en- 
deavour to diſcover the nature, the policy, 
the ſtrength" of the enemy; for then we are 

beſt 
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beſt able to attack an enemy, when we 
have fully diſcover'd all his faſtneſſes; we 
then know beſt how to ſecure ourſelves from 
being conquer'd, when we fully know what 
ſtrength the enemy is able to bring againſt 
us. : 

Now evil is not any of the productions 
of God Almighty ; for he ſurvey d his works 
as he created them, and pronounc'd them 
all good, Gen. i. 31. And God ſaw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good, And therefore the impiety of 
Manes and his followers did not conſiſt ſim- 
ply in aſſerting two diſtinct principles, the 
one of evil, the other of good, becauſe it 
is certain, that evil is from ſome other cant 
than God: but therefore were they ad- 
judg'd impious and hereticks, becauſe they 
aſſerted the principle of evil to be equal to, 
and co-eternal with God, which is the 
higheſt blaſphemy againſt the Majeſty of 
heaven. St. John tells us, in the beginning 
of his goſpel, That all things were made by 
him, and that without him was not any thing 
made that was made, ch. i. ver. 3. and there- 
fore evil was not any of theſe things that 
were made or created, nor could it be indeed; 
for while we ſuppoſe the notion of God to 
include in it all poſſible perfection, and we 
cannot ſuppoſe him other than ſuch, with- 
out a contradiction, there can be no room 
for, or poſſibility of ſuppoſing any defect or 

irregu- 
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irregularity in any of his actions or opera- 
tions, Tho' therefore that original malice 
of the devil be the fource and fountain from 
 Whence all our evils ſpring and are deriv'd 
to us, yet was not that the product of God 
Almighty, but the iſſue of his own crooked, 
rverſe and itregular will; for we know 
e was created in the higheſt ſtation of the 
brighteſt angels, and therefore his fall was 
not the lot of his nature, but the puniſh- 
ment of his abuſe or perverſion of it. Evil 
therefore in its nature is not any thing abſo- 
lute or poſitive in itſelf, for then it muſt 
have been of God Almighty's creating, but 
tather a defect or privation, an abſence or 
want of that rectitude, that regular and due 
obedience, which the will ought to pay to 
the laws of its Creator; and therefore St. 
Auguſtine tells us, l. 2. de Civ. Dei, Nems 
quarat cauſam effettricem male voluntatis, 
non eſt enim efficiens, ſed defitiens, i.e. © We 
« muſt not enquire after the efficient cauſe 
ce of evil, for it is not efficient, but deficient ;” 
and in the fame place tells us, If is as ab- 
ſurd, as if we ſhould expect to ſee darkneſs, 
or hear filence. The nature therefore of 
evil conſiſts purely in privation, or the want 
of ſuch a perfection, as ought to be either 
in the will, or in the action proceeding 
from it; for man is not ſaid to be evil be- 
cauſe he acts, that is the property of a liv- 
ing creature, and he cannot do otherwiſe ; 
| but 
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but he is faid to be evil, becauſe in that 
action there is ſomething irregular, ſome- 
ching either ſhort of, or contrary to, that 
perfection, which ought to be in it. Evil 
then is a kind of excreſcence or extrava- ' 
gance of created nature, not produc'd with 
ir, but introduc'd upon it; for created na- 
ture implying limitation and dependance, 
was thought too narrow a ſphere for the 
boundleſs ambition of Lucifer, whoſe pride 
led him on thro' all the ambitious defigns 
8 atneſs, till he could be content with 
nothing leſs than being ſupreme, tho' he 

gain d thereby no other ſovereignty than 
that of being the prince of the devils. Thus 
he, who had thus become an enemy to 
himſelf, and brought upon his nature all 
the iniſcries that malice and wickedneſs, in 
the higheſt degree, can bring along with 
them, whoſe firſt ambitious aims aſpir d at 
nothing leſs than the ſovereignty of heaven, 
was thruſt down into hell, and there his in- 
veterate malice ſubmits him to the wretched 
and humble comfort of gaining as many 
companions of his miſery as he can, and there- 
fore he reſolves to become an enemy to man- 
kind. Upon this deſign it was he ventur d to 
attempt our firſt created parents; and tho” 
God Almighty had implanted in them as 
much knowledge of good as was neceſſary 
for their duty or their happineſs, yet, by 
his ſpecious inſinuations, he inclines them 
Var. I. b to 
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to at the encreaſe of their knowl 

and wp himſelf ar firſt preſum'd vledge, 

pore ſo would he = them to 
me as wiſe as God, and ſo brought 

upon them ſuch a fall, as bore along 

wich it all the ruin and miſery of our 11 

ture; for by chis bold experiment they gain 

no other addition to their knowledge, = 

only that miſerable one of the knowledge of 


e when God Almighty, che good 
Huſbandman, had ſown nothing in the foil 
of our nature but only good ſeed, the ſeeds 
of virtue and piety, it was this wicked one, 
is enemy, who took advantage of the 
night, the ſhortneſs, the darkneſs, = weak- 
neſs of our knowledge, and ſaw'd his tares 
amongſt the 809d fred, which he has ſince 
cultivated into ſo — a crop; that they 
muſt grow tog till che harveſt, and 
that, our Saviour tells us, is the end of the 
world, Match. Xii. 39. This is che nature, 
this the original of evil, and from hence we 
may eaſily os what the ſtrength of it is; 
Tor thus we wreſtle not only againſt fleſh and 
blood, but againſt principalities, againſt pow- 
ers, againſt. the rulers of the darkneſs of this 
world, againſt. ſpiritual wickedneſs in bigh 
places, as St. Paul tells his Ephefians, ch. vi. 
ver. 12. A formidable force, and yet we 
may become more ten Mi RTE thro bim 
_ loved Who." >. RE 
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Fleſh and blood, tho they were at firſt 
treated agreeable companions to an immor- 
tal ſoul, and were ſufficiently encourag'd to 


continue in their duty, by being promis d a 
reward beyond the higheſt expectations of 


ſuch a tatute, viz. that they, who were but 


earch, only mouldring and decaying duſt 


- and aſhes; ul yet be made partakers of 


a lorious imitnortality; yet; when the ſeeds 
evil were infus d into them; became re- 
bels to the ſoul, turn'd che enmity upon 
themſelves, brought in' anarchy and confu- 
fion upon the — frame of human 
— 1 —— a us the unbridled and 
the paſſions; theſe pro- 
—＋ — 5 wars, and fight- 
ings with one another; theſe broug Kt u 
chernſelves vice and immorality in tt eit 
ſhapes and kinds; hence ficknefles, infirmi- 
ties, weakneſs, diſeaſes, and dt laſt ben 
death itlelf: and when they have by theſe 
diforders ſufficiently enſla d the ſoul, they. 
are ready to deliver it up to everlaſting 
chains. Hence is it that St. Paul tells us, 
The works of the 7 are adultery, fornica- 
Hon; uncitunneſi, z eee, idolatry, 
witchcraft; hatred, variance; emulation, | 
wrath, ftrife, editions, herefies; 
murders, dnlenneſi, revilings, ani fcb 
litei A ſtrange catalogue of regularities; 
in which we find ourſelves attack d in every 


4 vices' ſonted to all tempets and conſti- 
B b 2 tutions; 
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tutions; for tho the weakneſs of our body may 
ſecure us from ſome of the more boiſterous 
enormities, yet there are ſuch as can attack 
the weakneſs of our mind, and give us there 
a greater foil. Though every one cannot be 
a reveller, a ſeditious- perſon, a fighter, a 
murderer, yet he may be envious and mali- 
cious, he may ſow and foſter too emulation 
and ſtrife amongſt his neighbours. Tho 
every one will not be intemperate, or un- 
clean, yet, under that ſpecious outſide of 
morality, may lurk a ſecret atheiſm or ido- 
latry, hereſy or profanenes. 
Theſe are then the ſtrength. and force of 
the fleſh; and if to theſe we add the num- 
berleſs legions of principalities, powers, and 
ſpiritual wickedneſſes, we ſhall find the 
combat very dangerous; for theſe are ſubtle 
and powerful enemies indeed: ſatan, their 
leader, is call'd The prince of the power of the 
air, Epheſ. ii. 2. The prince of - this world, 
John xiv. 30. The prince of devils, Mark iii. 
22, And theſe are ſuch ane — ſuch: 
powers, as are able to ſet on foot all ſpiri- 
tual wickedneſs ; for as the extent of their 
power is thus large, ſo is the comprehenſion 
of their ſubtlety too. Their natural powers 
and faculties are very piercing and ſagaci- 
ous; they can diſcover the firſt riſing mo- 
tions of a paſſion, and by ſuitable inſinua- 
tions fan and blow it up into a flagrant ſin. 
Tho they are but created and limited be- 
eie 4 - 1NgS, 
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_ ings, and fo within the compaſs and com- 
f —— of God's . the limits 
both of their power and knowledge are ex- 
tended far beyond the ſtrongeſt improve- 
ments of human nature; for we find, when 
he was permitted ſo to do, the devil, as the 
prince of the power of the air, was able to 
arm ſtorms and tempeſts, and heavenly fire 
againſt Job; as the prince of tlus world, he 
could let looſe the Sabæans upon him, and 
command them to rob and ſpoil him; and, 
as the ſubtleſt of his temptations, he could 
prevail with his very friends, and even the 
wife of his boſom, to provoke him. 4 
But to ſhew us yet a greater inſtance of 
the power of this tempter, and the boldneſs? 
of his enterprizes, we find him attempting 
the Son of God himſelf, Marth. iv. where 
we find the temptation as ſtrong and as ar- 
tificial as could well be; and therefore, tho 
Job did not, and our Saviour could not, fall 
under theſe temptations, yet may they be 
ſufficient to let us fee what à formidable 
enemy we have to deal wich; for having 
broke the perfection of our nature, and 
brought corruption upon us, he has, in ſome 
meaſure, engag d us againſt ourſelves, be- 
gun the war between the fleſh» and the ſpi- 
rit; and to carry on the cauſe ſucceſsfully, 
he can gratify us in all our irregular appe- 
tites, and fit his baits to all our deſires, give 
us all that the luſt of the fleſh; the luſt of 
Hoc B b 3 the 
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e eye, or the pride af life can; uire; 
and to ſhew the exquiſiteneſs of his e 
craftineſs to deceive, as well as the mighti- 
neſs. of his power,, when all theſe poinps 
and vanities of the world will not prevail, 
he can attempt us even under the ſem- 
blance of an angel of light, and bring ug 
19t9 _ even then when we! think we are 
doing good ſervice. And this is the 
moſt. NS wean temptation of all; for when 
the wolf comes in ſheep's. cloathing, we are 
vour d before we apprehend our danger, 
and by this means, as our. Saviour ſays, be, 
it able to deceive, if it, wert poſſible, even; 
the very eleck. This. then is the nature, bis 
the. ice, this the policy of the enemy. 
Ho ſhall we then. be able to encounter ſo 
potent an adverſary? Can we i imagine, when, 
the apoſtle bids us Not be overcome of evil, 
that the whole combat muſt reſt upon our 
own natural ſtrength and abilities? This 
the Pelagians of old did; and the Socinians. 
at preſent would perſuade us to truſt to. 
But when we conſider that evil is a kind of 
ſelf- originated miſchief; begun in and with 
ourſelves, and generally compleated there 
too; if we * that if nat the 
83 us is evil, our underſtand- 
and dark, and not well able to 
cern our duty, our will blind and obſti- 
nate, and not willing to comply with it, 
our paſſions unruly. and 2 — | 
wholly 
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wholly guided by the carnal principle, we 
muſt conclude with St. Paul, That the na- 
tural man (for of fuch, and as ſuch, I now - 
ſpeak) cannot receive the things of the ſpirit - 
of God, for they are fooliſhneſs unto hint; 
neither can be know, them, becauſe they are 
ſprritually' diſcerned. St. James indeed bids 
us reißt the devil, and be will flee from us, 
chap. iv. ver. 7. But how ſhall we reſiſt, 
when we are betrayd by ourſelves? Tbe 
ſpirit indeed may be willing, but the fleſh'1s. 
weak; nay, not only weak, but baſe and 
treacherous: It muſters up againſt. us a a 
black and numerous army of luſts and pal 
fions, and ſo, inſtead of aſſiſting the mind, 
it brings it into captivity to the law of fin. 
This ought to give us modeſt and humble 
thoughts of ourſelves; tis mote ſecure to be 
over - fearful than over-confident ; and if we 
conſider what the P/almift ſays, There it 
none that doth good, no not one; if we con- 
ſider what our Saviour ſays, There is none 
good but one "alone, and that is God, and 
then believe, as the apoſtle tells us, We 
muſt overcome evil with good,, we cannot 
certainly think of doing it by ourſelves, we 
cannot certainly think of doing it without” 
God. Tis a very blameable arrogance there- 
fore to ſet up for any kind of perfection in 
religion without the aſſiſtance of God ' A 
mighty. We ſee how potent the adverſarx 
is, how weak we ourſelves are, the eager- 
B b 4 neſs 
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neſs and induſtry of the one, the negligence 
and careleſsneſs of the other; he, lite 2 


ramping and a roaring lyon, goes about ſeek- 
ing whom be may devour ; we, like ſenſeleſs 


and inchanted creatures, run into the Syrens 


embraces, and deſtroy. ourſelves. © 

If we would therefore ſucceſsfully under- 
take this encounter againſt evil, we muſt 
not truſt in our own ſtrength ; It is nat. the 
arm ef fleſh can ſave us, but thy right hand 
aud thine arm, and the light of | thy counte- 


nance upon us, becauſe thou hadſt, a favour 


unto us, and therefore in thee, O Lord, do I 
fut iq truſt, ſaith the Pfalmift. When 
therefore we find any duty perempto- 
rily commanded us in Scripture, we muſt 


not preſently conclude tis fooliſnly com- 


manded, if it, be not in our power to per- 
formi it, but rather wich thankful and obe- 
dient hearts look back to him, 1who gives us 


heul to will and to do; and then may we 


boldly ſay with St. Paul, I can do all things 


rgb. C ths who! frengtbneth: ney. Fh 1 


iv. 13. 


If we. 3 3 loc * 
counter evil, we muſt do as David did (er 


— 


we have here 4 great and mighty Goliab to 


deal with) reject the armour of Saul, becauſe 
is is not proved, and come againſt it in the 


name of. the Lord of loſts, that all the aſſem- 


ET" us 


bly may know the Lord ſaveth not with ſword 
3 I for the battle 1 is the Lords. Let 
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us therefore, as St. Paul adviſeth, Eph. vii 11. 
Put on the whole. armour of God, that uwe 
may be able to fland againſt the wiles of the” 
devil. Let us have our loyns girt about with 
truth, Let us have on the breaſt-plate of 
righteouſneſs, our feet ſhog with the prepa- 
ration of the | goſpel of peace. Above all 
things, let us take the ſhield off faith,  where- 
with we ſhall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked, Let us take the helmet 
of ſalvation, and the ſword of the Spirit, 
which is the word 7 God, praying always 
with all prayer and ſupplication in the Spi- 
rit, and watching tbereunto with all per ſe- 
verance and ſupplication. Theſe are the 
Chriſtians arms, and ſuch as will, if we are 
but rightly exercis d in them, be ſure to 
make us ſtand the combat with ſucceſs. We 
are well aſſur d, by daily experience, that 
we muſt expect the fierceſt aſſaults of the 
adverſary, and therefore ought we always 
to have our armour in readineſs, leſt at any 
time, by ſurprize or negligence, we ſhould 
be overcome of him. For chis reaſon, give 
me leave a little to inſiſt upon theſe parti- 
culars, that every ſoldier of Chriſt may 
know not only what is neceſſary for him, 
but alſo, where he finds himſelf wanting, 
may take care to provide himſelf of them; 
for we may remember we did ſolemnly en- 
gage at our baptiſm, to become faithful ſol. 
diers of Chriſt unto our lives end. But how 


can 
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can he perform that faithful ſervice, who 
does not take care to provide himſelf of the 
weapons of his warfare, which St. Paul tells 
us, are not carnal, but mighty through the 
Spirit. The particulars then are theſe ; 
Trutb and Righteouſur neſs; Faith and the Pre- 
tion of the Crd, Prayer and Per ſe- 
_— Of which fomerhing briefly in 
their order. | | 


Truth-is the girdle of our loyns; chat 
which-makes us, Stare in procinctu, ready 
for the battle; for in the Eaſtern coun- 
tries, where they always wore long gar- 
ments, the phraſe of girding up the loyns, 
was an expreſſion ſignifying their readineſs 
for that action they wete going about; When 
therefore we are well appriz d that we are 
engag d in the cauſe of truth, it gives us 
vigour and courage; for: we know the 
ſtrength and force of truth is ſuch; that 
Dex. the adverſary may give it much trou- 


ble and annoyance, and perhaps for 
ſome time opprels it, yet ca 15 never over- 


come it. This part of the combat is like 
that of Hercules and Antæus, where the 
wily adverſary was no ſooner baffled in one 
ſhape, but he appears again in another, till 
the ſturdy champion having ſeparated him 
from his baſe original, the earth, lift up 
his hands to 3 and there made him 
a-lacrifice to truth and virtue, We _ 

e 
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the character of the devil, He is a lyar from 
the beg inning; his idol-worſhip, with which 
he ſo long cheated the: world, is now dif- 
cover d, known to be, and call d a he, 
2 Theff. i 1. 11. Fhe Jeus all fin 
and iniquity by ſuch a word as ſigniſies a 
lye; * 75 indeed ſuch it is; for whatever 
deviates from truth is ſuch: and therefore, 
in whatever ſhape the enemy does attack 
us, whether of pleaſure, profit, glory, or 
ambition, if we find we cannot — 


ic 
without che loſs of truth, we can boldly: 


ſay, This is not true pleaſure, That true 
— The other — 4=a27 And while we 
thus ſtand! girt about with truth; we need 
not fear being deceiv d by him, we cannot 
| be overcome of him. 


Inthenexplace-Rig het motions 
— and tis ſuch an one as — 


to us againſt all danger: this gives u 
fartia pettora 3 under the ſhelter: of this — 
do firmly and couragiouſly oppoſe our breaſt 
to the enemy. It was the character of Fob, 

that he. wat upright in all his ways, that he 
integrity; and this it was that 


maintain d bis 
made him able to withftand the ſevereſt 
tryals the devil could bring upon him; even 
the heathen poet could tell us, That the 
man who was maſter of this guard of up- 
rightneis and integrity, Si fractus dilabatur' 
orbit, impavidum ferient ruinæ, Not 2 

cc e 


« the miſeries and calamities of the world 
e could ſhake him, he could ſtand even the 
te diſſolution of it without fear.” But then 
we muſt conſider this duty is of a large ex- 
tent; it comprehends no leſs than All our 
duty towards God, All our duty to ourſelves, 
All our duty to our neighbour ; and there- 
fore, tho' through frailty and infirmity we 
may flip in ſome or in all the parts of this 
our duty, yet we muſt not preſently think 
ourſelves diſcomfited, and ſuffer ourſelves to 
ſink under it, but endeavour to rouze and 
recover ourſelves again, remembring always 
we, muſt be ſoldiers unto our lives end, the 
_ is to laſt us during our whole abode 
cre. S 2 


And therefore, to ſuccour ourſelves in 
this caſe, we muſt, in the next place, take 
care to have always our feet ſbod with the 
Preparation of the Goſpel, We muſt be 
ready to run thither; and thaugh we have 
been foil'd, we ſhall chere find new wea- 
pons put into our hands, wholſome inſtruc- 
tions, ſound admonitions, comfortable en- 
couragements ; for tho we may have ſin- 
ned, we ſhall there find we have an Advo-: 
cate with the Father, even Jeſus Cbriſt the 
Righteous, tho we may not be righteous, 
and he is become the propitiation for our 
fins. And when we have by fincere repen- 
tance apply'd this propitiation to ourſelves, 

my we 
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we then begin to recover our ground, we 
ſhall then find a new weapon put into our 
hands, the fword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God, And this is ſuch a powerful 
weapon, that 'tis very remarkable ; it was 
the only one by which our Saviour himſelf 
baffled all the temptations of the devil; for 
whatever the temptation was, our Saviour's 
anſwer ſtill was, If is vritten ſo and ſoò. 
Let us therefore be well vers d in the ex- 
erciſe of this weapon, that when any temp- 
tation ſurrounds us, we may be ready to 
anſwer, It is written ſo 2 ſo, and there- 
fore I muſt not do otherwiſe. In order 
to which we muſt, above all things, be 
guarded with the ſhield. of faith; this will 
receive and. repel all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. The triumphs of this are as cer- 
tain as they are great and Ein as may 
be ſeen more at large in the 11th chapter 
to the Hebreus. f | 


Laſtly, Let us ſecure all this by conſtant 
and humble Prayer, and, as far as we are 
enabled, by a faithful Perſeverance in our 
duty. Let us daily pray, as our Saviour 
has inſtructed us, That we be not led into 
temptation, but that we may be delivered 
from evil; and the Chriſtian that is thus 
provided of this divine Panoply, need not fear 
the moſt dangerous encounters of it, This 
is the method of the Combat. 7 
e 
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ROM. Xii. 21. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcame evil 


with gend. 


72 HESE words repreſent to us 
che whole diſcipline of the Chri- 
ſtian warfare, They point us 
cout an enemy we are to reſiſt, 
»* we axe to combat with, Be nat 
overcome of evil. They ſhew us what aid; 
what aſſiſtance we muſt call in, not only 
to make the reſiſtance good, but to gain the 
conqueſt too, — evil with good, 

In the falt part of this diſcounle, I did 
endeavour to ſet gr you the nature and 
ſtrength, the power and — of the ene- 


my, and we found them formidable m"—_— 
t 
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But yet, notwithſtanding all their force, we 

found ourſelves provided of ſuch an heaven. y 
7artillery, as would, if rightly manag d, be 

able to re 9 che fiery darts and fierceſt 

aſſaults of the enemy. 7 hat was then the. 

Ee of Me: Combat. We are now to 
eed to the method of the Conqueſt, by 


* 


1. That it is not 1 the moſt Chriſtian, 
but the moſt reaſonable way, to over- 
come evil with good. 


Havi ing therefore already ſeen the force 
of the enemy, -we muſt now take a review 
of that ſtrength and that aſſiſtance by which 
we muſt encounter and overcome the ene- 
my. And this will be beſt done by a nearer 
enquiry into the nature of good. 

Now Good carries with it ſo lovely and 
ſo beautiful a proſpect, as to become, u 
a very reaſonable account, the object o all 
our defires; for we cannot ſo much as wiſh 
for or have the weakeſt velleity to evil, as it is 
in itſelf ;” and therefore, where-ever we find 
the appetite inclinable, it is there and then 
only, when it deceives us under the ſpeci- 
ous appearance of ſome good ; and there- 
fore all the moraliſts have univerſally agreed 
to deſcribe the nature of good by that which 
is deſirable. Bonum eff quod omnia appetunt 


was not firſt the maxim of Ariſtotle, but 
the 
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the univerſal agreement, and . conſent of 
mankind. But when we find by too fad an 
experience, that our appetites and deſires 
are apt to be enormous and irregular, it 
may be dangerous to fix there the meaſures 
of goodneſs, where the uncertainty of error, 
or byaſs of inclination, may put falſe co- 
lours upon things, and be able to 3 us 
with an empty ſhew or appearance only. 
And therefore to be able to diſcover tlie 
true nature and beauty of goodneſs, We 
muſt be able to look further than its being 
deſirable; we muſt be able to look through, 
and to diſcover the reaſons why, and the 
grounds of its being deſirable. Now all 
appetite or deſire being founded in indi- 
gence or the want of ſomething, the reaſon 
of the deſire muſt be, the real or at leaſt 
ſuppos d convenience, ſuitableneſs or agree- 
ableneſs of the ching deſir d, to ſupply the 
defect, the want and indigence of the ap- 
petite deſiring it. The firſt and formal rea- 
ſon therefore of goodneſs muſt be founded 
in convenience or perfeCtibility; or, what is 
the ſame thing, agreeable to, or capable of 
making perfect the thing to which it is 
good. As we have therefore already ſeen; 
that evil is the deficiency only of our na- 
ture, ſo when we ſee — all good is able 
to ſupply that deficiency, and becomes per- 
 feQtive of it, we may eaſily diſcover the ne- 
beſſary claſh between theſe two, and that if 
Vol. I. C c we 
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we will rightly encounter and overcome 
evil, we muſt do it by good, the one being 
the abſence or privation only, the other the 
poſition or relics of the habit, which in 
fuch an oppoſition muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 
one another, If then all goodneſs be, in 
the nature of it, perfection, there will be 
as many kinds of goodneſs as there are of 
perfections, and the more perfect any thing 
is, the more good it is. Hence is it that 
our Saviour tells us, that our Father which 
is in heaven is perfect, Matth. v. 48. and for 
that reaſon, that there is none good but one 
alone, and that is God, Matth. xix. 17, 
When we conſider therefore abſolute good, 
we muſt look up to God Almighty only, 
in whom alone we ſhall find concentring 
all the poſſible perfections of Being, no de- 
fects, no deviations from the perfect rule of 
his nature, Himſelf a law to himſelf, and 
the full completicn of it in Himſelf, All 
perfection, and therefore All goodneſs : 
And therefore we may, from the fulneſs of 
this rule, diſcover what muſt or ought to 
be the communicated, the depending, the 
relative good of the creature. All created 
nature, 'tis true, is limited and depending, 
and therefore cannot have the full and infi- 
nite perfections of the Deity: but yet they 
have the ſeveral ſubordinate perfections, 
which ariſe from the laws, and ſtate and 
condition of their creation. Thus the in- 
animate 
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animate world moves {till in that regular 
and beautiful order it was at firſt created in, 
The ſun, moon and ſtars keep their courſes, 
and pay all that ſervice they were at firſt. 
appointed for. The ſeveral ſeaſons give us 
their ſeveral varieties ſtill, and bring their 
bleſſings along with them; and we know. 
that nothing can break this good and well- 
appointed order, but only the ſame Al- 
mighty Power which gave it ; and when 
that happens, we are therefore forc'd to call 
it a miracle. Even the ſenſitive world, all 
brutes and animals whatever, keep up ſtil 
to the original laws and conditions of their 
firſt creation: they not only propagate the 
ſame, but deliver and continue with them 
the ſame natures too. They conſtantly pay 
that homage, duty and ſubjection they were 
at firſt created for to their ſovereign, man; 
and there is no diſorder, no calamity amongſt. 
them, but what either is the fin, or at leaſt. 
the puniſhment of the fin, of man. And. 
is it then the ſole prerogative of the rational 
creature to be able to deviate from the per- 
fection of its nature? All natural goodneſs 
is indeed confin d within a natural neceſſity; 
but the reaſonable nature claims the privi- 
lege of a greater liberty; for reaſon ſup- 
poſes freedom of thought, and that free- 
dom of action. Hence ariſes the power of 
deliberation and choice in our actions, and 
therefore we can do this, or leave that un- 

Cc2 done: 
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done: but then this liberty, or rather this 
power, of acting upon that liberty, muſt 
be judg'd and meaſur d by ſome rule, and 
that can be originally no other than. what 
ariſes from the primitive law, _ ſtate and 
condition of our nature. This is what St. 
Paul calls, The law unto ourſelves, ſhewing 
the work of the law written in our hearts, 
our conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and 
our thoughts the mean while acoufing, or 
elſe excuſing, one another. From the exer- 
ciſe then of this liberty ariſes what we call 
morality, which, from the good or bad 
uſe of it, is either good or evil; for 'mora- 
lity is nothing elſe bur ſuch an exerciſe of 
the principles and affections of the ſoul, as 
may, by frequency, cuſtom, and repeti- 
tion, diſpoſe them to act habitually; and 
every good habit ſo acquird, we know is 
virtue, and every bad one vice. Hence 
therefore ariſes a plain difference between 
natural and moral good; the one is limited 
and confin'd, and cannot a& beyond its 
bounds; the other ranges through all the 
ſpatious fields, and infinite varieties of beauty 
and perfection; and if it can but once get 
clear of the ſhoals of error, bids adieu to 
the turbulent, unquiet and unſatisfactory 
dominion of evil; for that being founded 
only, as we have already ſeen, in the defect 
of our nature, every acquiſition or advance 
towards perfection, muſt conſequently be a 
N e diminu- 
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diminution of it, becauſe every perfection 
acquir'd leaves us, under leſs defect, and 
opens the way further to the attaining more 
and more perfection. Moral goodneſs there- 
fore, or that goodneſs which is agreeable to 
the reaſonable nature, if it be in any mea- 
ſure ſo attain'd to, as to be well underſtood, 
opens to us ſuch a ſcene of affairs, as leads 
us on from one virtue, from one perfection 
to another, and keeps the mind employ d, 
unſatisfy d and unquiet, till it is able to at- 
tain to ſome well- grounded hope at leaſt of 
comprehending, compaſſing and enjoying 
the utmoſt good. This is what the mora- 
liſts call the connexion of yirtues. There 
is ſuch an alliance, ſuch a confederacy 
amongſt them, that where any one is fixd 
upon true principles, it muſt neceſſarily 
call in the aſſiſtance of the reſt, till they 
make up one harmonious order, and ſtand 
in a beautiful array of battle againſt the 
enemy. . Prudence in diſcerning. true WW 
falſe, right and wrong, does neceſſarily ca 
in juſtice for. the equal diſpoſition of them, 
both to ourſelves and others. This re ires 
temperance in all its actions, and mult be 
guarded againſt all aſſaults by a noble and 
reaſonable courage, Theſe four are, as it 
were, the hinges of human life, upon which 
all the beauty, and order, and goodneſs of 
it turn, and are therefore call'd by the mor 
raliſts the Cardinal virtues, All the reſt, 
" -- WS 3 which 
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which are to make up the glorious conſti- 
tution and ſhining frame of a good man, 
have their ſubordination to, and dependance 
upon thoſe, and are-as ſo many ſubſervient 
aſſiſtances which naturally come in to com- 
pleat what the moraliſts call the greateſt - 
appineſs, a perfect life, or a life order d 
according to the higheſt and ſtricteſt rules 
of virtue. Thus therefore docs the nature 
of good lead us on thro' eaſy and pleaſant 
gradations to the higheſt virtue. The op- 
poſition indeed of evil does give us rubs and 
impediments, throws in hindrances and avo- 
cations, and if it is not able to put a ſtop 
to, yet at leaſt endeavours to divert, our 
ALY and too often, as its laſt and ſureſt 
policy, deceives us with the falſe ſhew and 
empty appearance of a miſtaken good. But 
an obſtinate virtue breaks through all this, 
repels its force, diſcovers all its policies, un- 
masks the hypocritical appearance, and diſ- 
covers the ravenous paws of the wolf under 
the ſheep's cloathing; and at laſt, when it 
has overcome the enemy, when it has gain d 
the poſt, the man only finds himſelf arriv d 
at the honour of being what he ought to be, 
and what his nature Kägnd him for. And 


this may ſhew us how reaſonable. it is to 
conquer evil by good. For if reaſon be the 
reat prerogative of our nature, that in 
hich, we glory and put a value upon our- 
ſelves above all the inferior world, it muſt 


then 
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then certainly become moſt. valuable, and 
appear brighteſt in us, when it leads us direct- 
ly to the great end and deſign of our Being. 
and really and indeed makes us what we 
think ourſelves, the moſt noble and moſt 
beautiful creatures of this lower world. And 
how beautiful a creature indeed is that man 
who acts harmoniouſly and agreeably thro'- 
out all his life, the whole bent and inten- 
tion of whoſe actions aim only at the im- 
provement of his own and others good: ſuch 
a conduct muſt be ſatisfactory to himſelf, 
lovely in the eyes of others, and cannot fail 
to bring him to ſuch a perfection, as poor 
mortal nature is capable of arriving at. But 
further yet, 


2dly, To ſhew the reaſonableneſs of over- 
coming evil with good, let us reſume the 
conſideration of natural good. The irra- 
tional world, we ſee, is fix'd and immove- 
able/in the purſuit of thoſe. ends it was at 
firſt created for, and inted to. It nei- 
ther does nor can deviate from the firm 
rules and laws of its nature; à happy ne- 
ceſſity! may ſome ſay, who are become as 
ſenſeleſs as 2 as brutiſh as beaſts: But 
he, who is able to apprehend and under- 
ſtand a reaſonable nature, mu us wa 
cover a greater happineſs in that li 
—— which gives us the hopes of a 
glorious reward, and puſhes us on to the 

| CEC 4 endea- 
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endeavouring after the attainment of it by 
the fears of puniſhment, and at the ſame 
time cannot miſs diſcerying how unrea- 
ſonable a thing it is to deviate from the 
great end and deſign of our nature, only 
becauſe we can, Good, we fee, was the 
chief end and intention of our © Maker, 
and therefore ought to be ours too. Evil 
came in as an accidental ſcatter d weed, 
and therefore ought not to be cultivated 
hi wiſe, king Solomon, throughout, his 
whole book of Proverbs, repreſents ſin un- 
der the character of folly, and the ſinner as 
a fool: and indeed very juſtly ; for the high- 
eſt wiſdom a reaſonable nature can be ca- 
pable of, is only fixing upon a good end, 
and then purſuing that end by the moſt 
a and juſt methods we are ky ene 
of attaining to it; and therefote fin lead- 
ing us directly from both the end pro- 
pos d and the means conducing to it, muſt 
neceſſarily be the higheſt, the extremeſt 
f foll . 7 ops B79 bs Hy ee -_ « 41 1 
Upon the whole therefore, as the con- 
queſt of evil by good is tlie moſt eaſy and 
moſt natural, ſo muſt it be the oft rea- 


ſonable too, for it is nothing elſe but teach- 
ing us to act like men, to live up to the 
honour and the integrity of that nature 
Which God has given us, to ſhew we un- 
derſtand and value the real ca" 
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of our nature, and this will give our acti- 
ons a diſtinguiſhing pre-eminence indeed 
above the neceſſitated laws of the infe- 
rior creation. This will ſhew, that as we 
really are, ſo we readily pay a reaſonable 
ſervice. e 

But tho' theſe moral and rational conſi- 
derations, drawn from our own nature and 
the nature of the thing, may be ſufficient 
to convince and to perſuade us, yet are they 
not able of themſelves to give us power and 
ſtrength enough to make the conqueſt, 
The high pretenſions of the Stoichs to the 
ſtricteſt rules of virtue and goodneſs were, 
we find, continually made an argument 
againſt that ſect, where we find ſo much in 
the principle, and fo little in the practice. 
And therefore we muſt confider, - 


II. That to overcome evil with good, is not 
only very reaſonable, but alf the moſt 
mw Chrifian conqueſt, 3 
When morality and Chriſtianity are ſet 
in oppoſition, the one faying, I have no 
need of thee ; the other ſaying, I can attain 
my end without thee, they are ſure both of 
them to fail of it; the moral Infidel and 
the immoral Chriſtian are at an equal di- 
ſtance from the conqueſt, and will be ſure 
to miſs the crown of victory: the one m_ 
221 bs. 
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for. want of faith, he will be fav'd without 
a Saviour, and fo rejects the Lord thay 


' bought bim: the other, by an over-confi- 
dent reliance, fails in good works, the ne- 
ceſſary condition and conſequence of faith, 

and thereby ſhews it to be ineffectual; for 

tho Faith be the gift of God, yet is it not 
iven to fave us = an irreſiſtable power, 
ut to produce in us ſuch a temper of mind, 

as will make us work out our ſalvation with 

fear and trembling. . . +, ; 

- Theſe two therefore, Morality and Chri- 

ſtianity, muſt not be divided; they may 

both of them give each other a mutual 
aſſiſtance: Morality may tell us, It is very 
reaſonable we "iy d endeavour to overcome 
evil by good: But Chriſtianity will aſſure us 
(and if that does not, methinks Experience 
might) That 'tis more than bare unaſſiſted 
reaſon can do to make. the. conqueſt; and 
therefore we have need in_this combat be- 
tween good and evil, to call in all the 
aſſiſtance that we can, not to divide the na- 
tural and fu tural ſtrength, but to make 
the one ſubſervient to the other. For tho 
our Saviour came to give us better and 
greater aſſiſtances in this ſpiritual combat 
than we had before, yet he came not t0 
defiroy, but to fulfil the law. All the duties 
of . morality are as binding and obliging 
now, as were before; nay, in 
caſes 


— 
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caſes, they are laid upon us with greater 
improvements and higher obligations. He 
came not to change our natures, but to re- 
trieve them. In this combat we have no 
other law to encounter but the law of ſin, 
which makes the war in the members, and 
therefore the original law of our nature 
muſt aſſiſt, as far as it is able, the law of 
the Spirit, for. we are men ſtill, as well as 
Chriſtian ; and this is the only way to make 
us truly Chriſtian men. A ſound and well 
cultivated morality is the beſt foil to re- 
ceive the ſeeds and graces of the Spirit; for 
tho” it is not in itſelf perfect, tho it has 
not attain'd all the goodneſs that we find 
under the diſpenſation of Chriſtianity is at- 
tainable, and ſo has not made an entire con- 
queſt over evil, yet is it in a fair preparation 
towards it. Thus we find Cornelius, whilſt 
an heathen, or at leaſt a proſelyte, was a 
juſt man, one who feared God, and of good 
report even among the nation of the Jews, 
pious and charitable, for his prayers and 
alms came up as a memorial before God, and 
therefore was he thought worthy of that 
ſignal converſion by St. Peter, Acts chap: x. 
Secing therefore mutual uſe and ſub- 
ſervience of theſe aſſiſtances, it remains 
only to conſider, what addition of ſtrength 
the Chriſtian good gives us towards the 
compleating of this conqueſt. | = 
0 
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Too underſtand this rightly, we muſt con- 
ſider what occaſion, what neceſſity there 
was for this addition; for we ſee man, as 
'well as the reſt of the creation, came out 
of God's hands good and perfect in his 
kind. Evil was at firſt the product of the 
wicked one, and has been ever ſince his 
inſtrument againſt us, and that ſo power- 
ful, that poor and weak human nature 
made a foul breach upon its own integrity 
in the firſt attempt. It was no ſooner aſ- 
faulted but it was vanquiſh'd;, and the con- 
ſequence of that fall, as the remaining ruins 
of it ſhew us, was ſuch a corruption of our 
nature, as brought upon our underſtanding 
weakneſs and ignorance, upon our will 
perverſeneſs and obſtinacy, upon our paſ- 
fions, the appetites of the lower faculties, 
confuſion, irregularity, and rebellion; . and 
thus did miſerable man, by this one en- 
counter, become of the Son of 'God the 
ſlave of ſatan, and the ſervant of fin. And 
tho' we did not much deſerve it, yet was 
this occaſion enough for a merciful Creator 
to redeem his creature; tho therefore it 
might have been ſufficient that the Son of 
God himſelf did pay the price of our re- 
demption with his own blood, and fo freed 
us from that bondage; yet was he further 
graciouſly pleas d to give us new afliſtance, 
and enable us better to undertake and ſup- 
port 
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the encounter for the future. And 
indeed, the aſſiſtance given us under this 
diſpenſation. of the Son of God, is not only 
well ſuited to the wounds and loſſes we re- 
ceiv'd in the firſt fall, but ſuperabundant 
alſo, not only to the retrieving, bur even 
the improvement of our nature; for in this 
oeconomy we receive, inſtead of a weak 
and dark underſtanding, a bright, illumi- 
nating and enlivening Rich; for an under- 
ſtanding not able to comprehend and com- 
paſs the things about it and within its view, 
a large and comprehenſive faith, a faith, 
 wohich is the evidence even of things not ſeen, 
for the confus'd and uncertain notions of a 
laborious knowledge, the diſtin and cer- 
tain ideas of a revelation built upon the ſure 
word of promiſe. Inſtead i perverſe 
and obſtinate will, we receive'a divine and 
enlarg'd charity; for a byaſs d inclination, 
and crooked proneneſs to evil, we are ra- 
viſh'd with the delightful objects of divine 
Love and Goodneſs: and inſtead of the 
mean engagements of worldly objects, learn 
to love nothing but what he commands 
us, to will nothing but what he wills, 
and ſo in great meaſure retrieve that like- 
neſs of God, in which we were at firſt 
created. 1 
Inſtead of unruly and rebellious paſſions, 
we receive the calm expectations of a Joy 


«i 
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ful hope; for the turbulence and uneafinefs 
of luſt, anger, batred, malice, and the like, 
we are filld with peace and j in the 
Lord, thro” ſuch an dope as ma us not 
aſham d. 

Theſe are chen thoſe Chriſtian virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, which are not of 
our acqui tion „but given us to *. 
and fortify the natural goodneſs of our 
minds, and enable us to withfland in the 
evil day, and having done all, to fand. 


N F or, to conſider what aſſiſtance theſe vir- 
tues give us in our managing the combat, 


* Faith j is not only an illuminating prin- | 
ciple, giving us the knowledge of what our 
weak underſtandings could not reach, but 
does alſo furniſh us with ſtrong and moy-. 
ing incitements to a vigorous, oppoſition 
againſt evil. For how can any one, who 
ſeriouſly believes his Saviour dy'd to redeem. - 
him om ſin, ever think of becoming 
a ſlave to it again? What an averſion an nd 
hatred of erf muſt it neceflarily raiſe in 
any one, whoſe faith is ſtrong enough to 
believe the reveal'd Goſpel, when he con- 
ſiders there that the juſtice of God was ſo 
offended with it, as not to admit of an 
atonement of leſs value than VE. infinite 
rn of his own bony” 

The 
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The nature of evil we have ſeen is per- 


verſe and crooked, confiſts wholly in devia-. 


tion and imperfection. Our faith therefore 


muſt be ſo ſtrong as to direct us not only - 


in the diſcovery but the correction of theſe 
errors; for do we deviate in any point from 
any truth or duty, our faith will teach us 
to believe fo, as God in his reveal'd word 


has told us. Our faith will teach us to 
do ſo, as he in the ſame word has com- 


manded us. And upon theſe principles we 
_ be ſure of never . either in belief 
ractice, becauſe we have an unerri 

W. dom to ſecure us from all folly, an 
_ Pe to guar us dem all 
ey 

Thus | is the Chriſtian virtue of 
faith for the promoting in us the Chriſtian 


good. Thus able is it to encourage and 


hen us in our combats with evil; 
and therefore St. Fobn ſays of it, This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith, Who 1s he that overcometh the world, 


but he that believeth that Feſus 1s the _ Y 


God? 1 John v. 4, 5. Again, 


Charity not only rectifies the meg 
deſires of our rational appetite the will, 


giving them a nobler, a more enlarg d and 2 
exalted object, the ſupreme Good, but alſo 


invigorates the will wich a ſtronger prin- 
ciple, 


of” 


ciple of action, hy teaching it to direct all 
its reſolutions and commands by the love 
of God. And he who acts upon this prin- 
eiple, can never deviate from his duty; 
for as love ariſes from goodneſs, and is the 
effect of it, ſo does it naturally return thi- 
ther again, and makes it its end and object. 
The influence therefore of this principle 
is very conſiderable, and of great moment 
* in our Chriſtian conqueſt ; for our Saviour 
tells us, Tobn xiv. 23. Fa man love me, he 
ill keep my words: the love of God muſt 
manifeſt itſelf by obedience to him; and 
therefore how muſt ſuch a will, as is ated 
by this principle, be very careful of all its 
determinations and commands, that what- 
ever comes within its deliberation be ſo de- 
cided as may be agreeable. to the word of 
God; for every diſobedience is a rebellion 
| - to God Almighty, a deſpiſing, an hatred of 
| his word and command; and therefore this 
Chriſtian virtue, when fully improv'd in 
us, will ſufficiently ſecure and fortify us 
againſt all the aſſaults of evil. If therefore 
= our charity, our love of God, be rightly 
= fix'd as it ought to be; if we love him with , 
1 all our heart, and with all our mind, and with 
all our ſtrength; if every part and faculty 
F * _ be employd in the obſervance of this great 
duty, it muſt be the ſtrongeſt we can 
hape againſt all the aſſaults of the enemy; 
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for where- ever the attack is made, the de- 
fence is ſtill ready, we muſt not diſobey, 
becauſe we love him. This principle of 
charity, as St. Paul tells us, never faileth, 
x Cor. xiii. 8. Faith may be ſwallow d up 
in ſight, hope in fruition, but this alone 
abides with us for ever; it aſſiſts us here in 
the preparing ourſelves for a bleſſed ſtate 
above, and there compleats us in it. 


Laſtly, Hope. The Chriſtian hope gives 
all our paſſions ſo much a better employ- 
ment, as calms and quiets all the uneaſineis 
and turbulence of them, and makes them, 
what they ought to be, fit aſſiſtants to a 

well-enlighten'd mind, and well- order d will. 

Were our hope, as St. Paul ſays, in this 72 
only, we were indeed of all men moſt miſe- 
rable. But now are our hopes fix d upon a 
better place, and better employments, than 
any this life can afford us, and therefore 
have a mighty influence theſe firſt 
| ſprings and motives of our actions; for he 
who hopes for heaven, mult begin here to 
regulate the paſſions of his mind, and bring 
them to ſuch a temper, as will be fit for 
the enjoyment of it. We mult begin to be 
pat of the divine nature here, if we 
che full enjoyment of it hereafter, 
And therefore he, who is maſter of ſuch 
an hope, will never ſuffer the paſſions of 
Vo. I. D d his 
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his mind to grow diſorderly. The tumul- 
tuous tempeſts and temptations of the world 
will never ſhake one who is fix d upon ſuch 
a rock. The vanities and follies - of it, 
which may be all compriz'd in the low and 
empty ſatisfactions of profit, pleaſure, or 
ambition, will never influence him who 
has his hopes fix d upon a better expecta- 
tion. His deſires will carry him beyond all 
the miſeries and diſappointments of this life, 
and being warmly invigorated with a Chri- 
ſtian hope, will keep him till uneaſy and 
unquiet, till he comes within a fair proſpect 
of the everlaſting good. 

Thus are we then to make the conqueſt 
over evil, by every way improving in our- 
ſelves the ſeveral perfections of goodneſs. 
The natural goodneſs of our minds muſt 
become ſuch by a conſtant application and 
continual exerciſe of ourſelves in it, as will 
weaken the ſtrength of the enemy; for all 
its power, we know, conſiſts wholly in de- 
fect; and every perfection, we know, does 
naturally impair that. We muſt acquir 
ourſelves like men; for every admiſſion of 
evil ſinks us, we know, ſo much below the 
dignity of human nature: and where we 
find our weak and corrupted nature not 
able to ſupport itſelf, we muſt then call in 
the ſupernatural aſſiſtance of theſe divine 
virtues. Faith, Hope, and Charity, we ſee, 
| | arg 
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are ſo fitted and ſuited, by the graci 
Author of them, to the * — 
ons of our weak nature, that, under the 
aſſiſtance of that ſupernatural ſtrength, we 
need not fear the approaches of evil, Thus 
may the man of God be throughly fur- 
niſh'd with all good works: Thus may we 
be able to fight the good fight, to finiſh our 


courſe, and then we need not doubt of the 
crown of glory, 


E ND S Vol, I. 


5 
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ER RA T A in Vor. I. 


Page 101. line 27. for vaunt, r. want, og, 16. r. 
nium. 207, 16. for will, r. evil, 208, 25. for . 
Tie de. 210, 24. for turn, r. learn. 213, 18. dele certainly. 
1. 26. for who yet, r. tho they. 299, 21. for buſmeſs, r. baſe- 


neſs. 301, 7. for ever, r. even. 
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